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ABIES! They’re hard to raise, but no 
other crop brings such returns! 

One of the most important times, when 
you must give special care, is the second summer. 
Then your baby is taking his first lesson in learn- 
ing to bea grown-up. He’s learning to eat grown- 
up food. 

It is this that causes so many second summer up- 
sets. The first solid food must be carefully chosen, 
and given very gradually. It must not only supply 
certain food-elements essential to baby’s growth, 
but it must at the same time be very simple and 
easy to digest and it must be properly prepared and 
guarded against hot weather taint. 

For more than 30 years physicians have advised 
mothers to start their babies on one food which 
they say is ideal—Cream of Wheat. This fine old 
food is today the most widely used of all for this 
purpose and it meets all the difficult requirements. 
1. It supplies one of your baby’s most urgent 
needs—vital energy. It is wonderfully rich in 
energy substance. 

2. It is in such a simple form that your baby’s in- 
experienced little stomach can handle it without 
risk. It contains none of the harsh indigestible 
parts of the wheat which are so apt to irritate the 
delicate digestive tract. 

3. You can always depend on the quality of Cream 
of Wheat. You need never fear any dangers of un- 
cleanliness, for its triple-wrapped-and-sealed box 
absolutely protects it. ¢ 
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Start your baby zow on this splendid food which 
physicians recommend. He will love it and thrive 
on it. Order a box today from your grocer. Or 
use coupon to send for free sample. 
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Read what these mothers say 


““T want you to know what a sturdy youngster Cream of Wheat 
has made our baby. Ai 8 weeks of age I took her to a specialist 
who immediately increased her food. One week later, at 9 
weeks of age, he added Cream of Wheat to her diet. This was 
not a thin gruel, but thick as an adult would take it. She 
commenced to gain at once, and now, at 10 months, weighs 


22 lbs.” Mrs. C. E. M., Mound, Minn. 


**My baby girl, now one year old, has been eating Cream of 
Wheat since she was 6 months old. It was her first solid food. 
She has never been sick a day and now weighs 25 lbs. I think 
I owe much to Cream of Wheat, for without her good digestion 
she could not be the baby she now is, and without Cream of 
Wheat, she might have suffered from indigestion and other 
ailments arising from it.” 


Mrs. H. L. L., Darlington, S. C. 


‘When our baby was about 5 months old, we couldn't find a 
baby food that seemed to build up or satisfy him. After trying 
Cream of Wheat, he began to develop rapidly and still has it 
3 times daily. We surely think Cream of Wheat is a wonderful 
food for babies as well as for older folks, and wanted you to 
know of the good it has done our baby.” 

Mrs. J. W., Princeville, III. 
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“My baby was put on a formula of Cream of Wheat and milk 
at the age of 2 months, by a baby specialist. After two weeks 
of this diet, she began gaining rapidly, at the rate of 2 lbs. a 
month. Now, at one year, she is the picture of health—weighs 
24 lbs. and has 10 teeth. I only wish all doctors would give 
babies a ‘Cream of Wheat start’ and I'm sure there would be 
fewer delicate children in the world.”’ 


Mrs. E. H. S., Little Neck, Long Island 
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F REE—sample box and authoritative book- 


let on child feeding 


“The Important Business of 
Feeding Children,’’ a book- 
let of information on correct 
diet for children—approved 
by well known authorities. 
Free, with a sample box of 
Cream of Wheat. Just mail 
coupon today. 








Cream of Wheat Company 
Dept. B-14, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me, free, your booklet, *“The Important 
Business of Feeding Children,’’ together with sample 
box of Cream of Wheat. 


© 1927, C. of W. Co. 
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**Mésquoting Bobbie Burns, we hear 
ourselves as others hear us. fei 


—THE DUNCAN SISTERS. 


Bring 


Broadways 


headliners 


to your home 


Te DUNCAN SISTERS, with heads close 
together and harmonies closer still. Jack 
Smith, and his delightfully intimate way 
of putting over a song. Billy Murray and 
Aileen Stanley, with their popular songs 
and jests. Gene Austin. 
Sir Harry Lauder-r-r! 
These and other footlight favorites are 


Frank Crumit. 





The New Automatic Orthophonic Victrola, number Ten- 


fifty. Changes its own records. Plays for an hour 
without operating effort. List price, $600. 
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ready to entertain you, whenever and as 

often as you wish, through the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. Precisely as you 
would hear them on the stage. Nothing 
of the original is lost nothing, 
except the purely visual! And your 
imagination supplies that, so realistic 
is Orthophonic reproduction. 


¢An inexhaustible source of 
home entertainment 


The G-thophonic Victrola ministers to 
your e¢€ wv mood a majestic 
sonata or a liv*ly fox-trot; an operatic 


The N 7 
Orthophonic 





VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





aria or a popular song . choose your 
own program—have all the encores you 
want. In no other way can you hear such 
music at home, for the Orthophonic 
Victrola is based on Victor’s exclusive 
Orthophonic principle. The new Ortho- 
phonic Victor Records, too, are marvels 
of tonal realism. They have new depth. 





Ask your Victor dealer to demonstrate one of these 
instrumenis in your home, where you may judge it 
for its harmonious appearance as well as for its 
music. There are many beautiful models, from 
$95 to $300, list price. Silent electric motor ($35 
extra) eliminates winding. The Axtomatic Ortho- 
phonic Victrola, which changes its own records, 
is $600, list price. 
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CAMDEN, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Clothes washed quickly 
to Sparkling whiteness 
for 4c... or less! 








4 cents per week, 
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Quicker, easier, pleasanter 
dishwashing for less than 


6c a week! 
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Soak your clothes clean... in safe 


Chipso suds 


eAt, no mores than ordinary 
soap-cost, too! 


Ae or half-hour soaking in the 
safe, rich, quick-cleansing Chipso suds 
loosens all dirt. Chipso soaking is saving time 
and hard work for millions of women by elim- 
inating rubbing on washboards. 

And washing with Chipso costs no more than 
with ordinary soap. You get better suds with 
fewer Chipso flakes—there are enough flakes in 
one of the big boxes of Chipso to do six or more 
average washings, each costing only four cents, 
or less. Can you imagine soap more economical 
than that? 

As one experienced housekeeper writes, 
‘‘Chipso saves me more expense and labor than 
any other soap, so I use nothing else.”’ 


How Chipso saves time— 


The weekly washing with Chipso is merely an_ 


incident in the week’s work, instead of the all- 
day task it used to be. 


“The time spent chipping soap,’’ writes 


another Chipso user, ‘‘was more than it takes 


to wash two tubs of clothes with Chipso.”’ 

To make instant suds with Chipso, simply 
put the thin white flakes into tub or washing 
machine and run hot water over them—that is 
all! Then put in your clothes, soak them 20 
minutes or half an hour, squeeze the Chipso suds 
through them, and they will be really clean. 
Only ground-in dirt may need a little light rub- 
bing between the hands. 


Rinse, in hot water, then in cold—two rins- 
ings are usually enough, because Chipso suds 
rinse out quickly, taking the dirt with them. 
Dishwashing in % less time 
Chipso gives the same quick help in dishwash- 
ing as it does in clothes-washing. A few Chipso 
flakes in the dishpan, then the hot water, and 


you have instant suds which do practically all 
the hard work wo“ ~~ 
fein ae 


Frc dishes are done in a third less time, clean 
and clear; silver is bright and shiny for Chipso 
rinses so thoroughly that there is no soap film 
left on the silver:to cause tarnish. 

Chipso’s quick help is ready for you, too. 
Your grocer has it. You will realize after a day's 
use of it why it is ‘‘the most amazing success in 
the history of household soap.” 


FREE — “Saving Golden Hours’’ 


‘‘How to take out 15 common stains . . . save 
clothes by soaking . . . lighten washday labor.”’ 
Problems like these, together with newest laun- 
dry methods, are discussed in a free booklet— 
‘Saving Golden Hours.’’ Send a postcard to Dept. 
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CJ-7, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WITHOUT MOVING, MRS. STEPHAN 


COURTNEY EXAMINED ETIANNE AS IF SHE WERE APPRAISING A HORSE 


cA Maid Among Den 







ee QAARIE YVONNE ROBERTE DESCAUX mar- 
‘ ried Count Boni de la Presmontaigne and bore 
; | him five children—three boys and two girls— 

| before he died. If he had only passed out of the 

= =“) picture a little sooner, there would have been 
Some money left and she might have married again, for she 
had been a very pretty woman. As it was, by pulling every 
string known to a devoted French mother, she had suc- 
ceeded in marrying off the oldest boy and the older of the 
two girls. She hed not done so very successfully, however, 
as both alliances . ad carried her offspring out into the prov- 
inces. Of the two .®maining boys, one had been dragged by 
rapidly diminishing family influence into the government 
military school, which granted him board, lodging and 


‘ 


By ALEXANDER WREXE 
IMustrated by “Joseph Simont 


allowance, and the other was studying medicine under the 
grudging wing of astingy uncle. There remained the younger 
of the two girls to share with her mother the dire poverty of 
the fallen rich. 

This girl’s name was Marie Etianne Roberte Descaux de 
la Presmontaigne, but since the hour of the bestowal of that 
imposing cognomen upon her by the Bishop of Passy, with 
godfathers, godmothers, a train of relatives and a retinue of 


servants in attendance at the cathedral; the child had never 
been called anything more than Tianne—or, at the most, 
Mademoiselle Etianne. 

The Rue de la Pompe cuts like a curving lash across Passy, 
the smartest residential district on the right bank of the 
Seine. Here one is very much in Paris and yet not quite of 
it, for Passy is a city in itself, with old and new quarters, 
with markets, fine shops, florists and ronds-points of its own. 
You could live there for years in both style and comfort 
without ever passing the Trocadéro or catching sight of the 
Arc de Triomphe. Follow the Rue de la Pompe to its 
eastern extremity and the snapper on the lash explodes into 
a radiation of confused cobbled streets. They are very old. 
Here’s one that twists for a long way between scaly walls 
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- AS A DREAMING GIRL SHE HAD EXPLORED THE CASTLE FROM ITS DUNGEONS TO ITS HIGHEST 


TURRET 




















and rotting gates, and here another, balking at the end of a 
single block. A third plunges suddenly down to the quays 
along the river. 

One of the balky streets has a surprise at the end. Look- 
ing down it from the narrow though busy Rue de |’Annon- 
ciation, you are faced by a high blank wall and the tendency 
is to go on without further investigation. But say you are 
curious about a tree you can only half see, or are too bored 
to think of anything else todo. You turn lazily, loiter along 
the shady side and abruptly come to a full stop and stare. 
Just across the way is an open gateway, very broad and 
squarely arched. One can barely make out above it the 
words “‘ Maison de 1’Etang Fleuri.’”’” What a name—House of 
the Flowering Pond! Surely nobody could be blamed for 
crossing the street the better to look in. 


HE sight of a courtyard of massive proportions is your 
reward. It is paved with reddish-brown flagstones, each 
edged with an outcrop of fine grass. In the center is a rec- 
tangular depression, once a pond, but now quite dry. Just 


side of the inclosure is a two-story house built in 
square lines. Its stucco is streaked and discolored, 
fallen off in patches or spotted with lichen. The paint 
on its open shutters has come off in shreds. But in 
spite of all these signs of dilapidation, the dwelling still 
carries an air of dignity. 

You return to the corner and, with a nod over the 
shoulder, ask of the first market-laden bonne who hap- 
pens along, ‘‘ Who lives there?” 

‘““But the Comtesse de la Presmontaigne, monsieur,”’ 
she replies, with a glance of surprise at your igno- 
rance. 

Looks do not marry a girl in France. If they did, 
Etianne would have added another to her many 
names long before she reached her twenty-third birth- 
day. In appearance she was a modern of the mod- 
erns—dark hair and dark eyes, small breasts, narrow 
hips and slim though shapely legs. She was not tall; 
one might almost have called her short except for the 
high way she had of carrying her head. Upon first 


beyond it is the huge plane tree glimpsed from the Rue de | looking at her you would not have thought her pretty; 


l’Annonciation, and running the full length of the farther 
{ 


but there was something in her grave face which made 
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one look again and again with increasing 
expectation. If you were persistent or lucky 
enough you would be rewarded in due course 
by seeing radiance break out where but now 
all had been confusing shadow. From that 
moment there would be no doubt as to the 
classification of Etianne as to looks. She 
was not pretty—no; but she could be beau- 
tiful at will. 


ER extremely modern aspect arose from 
the fact that her mother had but lately 
made a last spasmodic effort to marry her 
off. What ingenuity had been einployed! 
What scraping of the rind of the family 
fortunes! What borrowing of money and 
cadging of frocks! What resuscitations of 
old acquaintance and tedious hours with 
stuffy dowagers who had sons, grandsons, 
nephews or grandnephews of a marrying 
age! What vivacity at the crucial moment! 
“Ah, my dear, you speak of Jacques, and 
it makes me startled so quick I think of my 
Etianne. Such a girl—so good, so lovely. 
When she is at home she knows everything, 
does all things with a smoothness; she is 
divine. When she goes out it is the same. 
Her heart is young, but she is grande dame 
to the tips of her fingers. As for her feet, 
the music echoes them when they dance, 
and yet she is of an innocence! Would you 
believe it, the other day she said to me, 
‘Maman, why is it that when I dance with 
other boys I think only of the dance, but 
when it is with Jacques a funny feeling comes 
over me? I have no feet and no arms.’ It 
was your Jacques she meant, chére ma- 
dame.”’ 

All in vain. Everybody liked Etianne; 
everyone admitted that she was adorable. 
But in these days! ‘‘Ah, my dear! Money 
marries money. There is no longer ever 
enough for two; it’s a fear that there won’t 
be enough for one. The best young men are 
being driven to work. They study. They 
learn English. They become dealers. They 
say, let the girls do the same.”” A profound 
sigh, the same sigh that the desperate 
Comtesse de la Presmontaigne had been 
hearing over and over again for days, 
weeks, months, years. She gaveitup. She 
returned home. She succumbed. 

“Prepare yourself to be an old maid, my 
Etianne,” she wailed. ‘‘I am defeated at 
every point. Since you may not become a 
cocotte and cannot be an actress, let us 
starve together like ladies.”’ 

“There is always the church,’” murmured 
Etianne somberly. 

“Yes, that is true,’”’ agreed her mother 
with a shudder cut short by a glance of 
hope. “If you could do that, now. If you 
could face taking the veil ——’”’ 

“You would be happier to have me 
gone?” 

“Not happier; I’m through with happi- 
ness for this life. But my mind would be 
easier. I could lie back at last and die in 
comfort on the thought that you would at 
least not suffer hunger. Old Suzette and I— 
we scarcely need to eat. It is enough if we 
tell each other it is a fine day, or it rains 
cats and frogs. To say a thing like that is a 
full meal. If we died here, this house could 
be our tomb, since it is good for nothing 

else. It would be an 
economy.” 


, 


“TT’S a tomb now,” 

said Etianne, her 
nose pressed against 
the window which 
looked across the court- 
yard directly toward 
the broad arch of the 
gateway. ‘“‘No one 
comes here. If any- 
body walks by, it is an 
accident. The one 
comfort is that they 
must walk back the 
way they ——” 

S} e did not finish the 
sent 2nce. She turned 
frora the window torun 
down the stairs. With- 
out troubling to rise, 
her rgother called to her 
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sharply, but she did not 
stop or answer. She 
was out in the court- 
yard, hatless and a lit- 
tle at a loss how to 
loiter in a place so bare. 
No flowers in the formal 
urns to linger over, no 
water in the pond to 
dabble with. She had 
seen a figure pass the 
gate; she was waiting 
to see it return. It had 
reminded her of Nicolle 
Rolland, her mother’s 
last genuine maid, who 
had left in a rage with- 
out her pay. The figure 
came back, paused and 
then started on. 

“Nica!”’ whispered 
Etianne. 

It was Nicolle. She stopped and 
turned. ‘‘Ah, mademoiselle!”’ 

No wonder Etianne had not recognized her at once. 
Nicolle was finely dressed and carried herself with an air 
which seemed to have insolence on a leash in place of the 
usual little dog. It was a sure sign that she was technically 
still an honest woman, but Etianne was not wise enough to 
recognize it or to care. 

‘‘Nica,”’ she begged, ‘‘come in. Come over to the bench 
under the plane tree and let us talk.” 


““AS YOU wish, mademoiselle.’”’ When they were seated she 

continued: ‘I came to collect my pay, but when I saw 
the dilapidated condition of the old place I didn’t have the 
heart. After all, madame was always good to me in other 
ways. How’ is she?”’ 

‘*‘Maman is well,’”’ said Etianne, staring at Nicolle’s fine 
clothes, ‘“‘but if you should ask her for money she would 
draw a long breath and die.”’ 

“T thought so,” said Nicolle indifferently. ‘And you, 
Mademoiselle Etianne, do you carry yourself well?’’ 

“Oh, Nica,’ cried Etianne, ‘‘don’t be polite to me. I’m 
so miserable, so lonely! I wanted to throw my arms around 
your neck and cry on you, but I was afraid I’d spoil your 
frock. That’s no cast-off, Nica. It was made for you.” 

“Yes,” said Nicolle, glancing downward complacently, 
“you are right. When my lady gives me a dress nowadays 
I sell it. All my clothes are made for me. It is a difference 
to one’s feeling inside.”’ 

“And a great difference to one’s appearance outside,” 
said Etianne with youthful emphasis. ‘‘Oh, Nicolle, think 
of your being able to buy such lovely things, while we — 
while we can hardly scrape up a hundred sous for a whole 
week’s marketing. It’s quite droll, isn’t it? But I’m glad 
for you.” 

“It is not droll, mademoiselle; it is the life. I have been 
successful. It is easy to be successful.”’ 

“Oh, how? Do tell me. You don’t realize how much I 
need to know. Maman has done her best to marry me off, 
but it’s no use. Nobody wants a girl without a dot. It is 
like this, Nica—you don’t mind my still calling you Nica?’’ 

““No; because I have always liked you. Even when you 
were a quite little girl you seemed to appreciate that servants 
are human beings.” 

“Why, of course. Well, it’s like this. Here I am over 
twenty-two years old, almost an old woman, and it’s come 
to the point where I must either go into a factory, a bank or 
a nunnery.” 

“You name the three worst-paid professions in the world,” 
said Nicolle promptly. “A factory would give you three 
hundred francs a 
month without 
board or lodging, in| 
and in America, ; « Rae. 
where I come from, f bo! 
three hundred % 
francs is at present 
twelve dollars, 
which is another 
way of saying noth- 
ing.” 


“FRHREE hun- 

dred francs!” 
exclaimed Etianne 
in amazement, 
“How long since 
I’ve seen three hun- 
dred francs all at 
once!” 


“IF YOU’RE-NOT HARD 
YOU'LL GET NOWHERE; r 
YOU’LL END UP CN THE STREETS’’ 
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“You wouldn’t see it all at once; 
you would see it once a month. As for 
a bank, they’d give you about the 
same; and we don’t have to talk about 
taking the veil. When you have money 
the mere thought of a nunnery makes 
you shiver.” 

““Yes; but when you haven’t money, 
when sometimes you actually get to 
thinking about food as if it was some- 
thing beautiful—why, then it’s differ- 
ent. But tell me, Nica, what did you 
mean when you said it is easy to be suc- 
cessful? ”’ 

“Nothing that would interest you,” 
replied Nicolle. 

“Tt will probably only shock you to 
learn that the best paid women in 
France are the little bonnes, the servant 
girls you see trotting bareheaded to 
market every morning.” 

“The bonnes!’’ repeated Etianne 
with a gulp. ‘But a bonne gets only 
two hundred and fifty francs a month.” 

“You are wrong, my dear. She gets that besides her 
food, a room to herself, a glass of wine and water whenever 
she wants it, and once in a while a dress. Think it over. 
When everything is taken into account she gets all of five 
hundred francs.” 

“You are right,” said Etianne sadly, “‘but ——”’ 

“But that ‘is not success.” 

“Yes; that’s just what I was going to say. You’re clever, 
Nica.” 

“Yes,” agreed Nicolle, ‘I’m clever. I’m clever enough to 
know that to be successful one first arranges to go to America.”’ 

“How?” 

“It is only necessary 


“‘Name them,” begged Etianne eagerly. 

‘“‘She must know how to do hair in the latest mode and 
how to press frocks so they’ll look as if they’d never been 
rumpled. Then there’s the finest of needlework to be done 
and the washing at home of everything made of sheer silk, 
like the chemise, the stockings and the culoties. That is the 
beginning. She must know how to pack; also she must 
know when to be insolent and when to be polite; more im- 
portant still, she must know when and how to lie without so 
much as stopping to wink an eyelash. It is a very intricate 
business.” 

“Just think,’’ said Etianne, ‘‘I know how to do every one 
of those things except the last—truly, Nica. From the 
moment you left I’ve been maman’s maid. It is nothing 
now, but through all the time she was trotting around trying 
to marry me off, you can be sure it was a great deal. I turned 
her out so well, she said it sometimes did harm.” 

“Harm? How could it do harm to make madame appear 
at her best?”’ 


“FT\HAT’S it. I made her appear so much better than her 
real best, people thought she must have discovered a 
buried treasure. All the mothers of men who seemed rich, but 
are frightfully poor, used up her time and resented having to 
make a confession of their poverty in the end. Besides, there 
were her creditors—you can imagine what it did to them.” 
Nicolle swept Etianne up and down with a shrewd glance; 
then she arose. “‘ Well, I have stayed chatting a long time as 
if I were indeed a lady of leisure. I must be going.” 

“Oh, Nica!” cried Etianne, springing up and seizing 
Nicolle’s arm. ‘“‘You can’t go! You mustn’t go!” Her lips 
trembled and she dropped her head. ‘‘Don’t—don’t you 
think I could be a lady’s maid?”’ 

“You wish it?” 

(Continued on Page 38) 








to be an expert lady’s 
maid. But, you see, 
that wouldn’t interest 
you either.” 


II 


OR a moment 
Etianne frowned, 
then her knitted brows 
cleared and her eyes 
began to widen. ‘Oh, 
but it does,” she cried. 
‘““That’s different. 
Don’t you see how dif- 
ferent it is, Nica? Not 
only the work; I don’t 
mean that. I mean it 
would be far away 
where I don’t know 
anybody. A bonne—no! 
I would rather starve 
than have Jacques 
Deroulins or Pierre 
Ferondais catch me on 
the way home from 
market with no hat and 
a basketful of carrots; 
but a lady’s maid, 
away from here—don’t 
you see the difference? ”’ 
“There is a vast dif- | 
ference anywhere be- 
tween a bonne and a 
lady’s maid,” declared 
Nicolle complacently. 
“The one needs only 
the knowledge to cook; 
the rest is merely 
scrubbing. 
Buta maid— 
shemust have 
several arts 
at her fingers’ 
tips.” 
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THE NECKLACE. I WILL TELL YOU A SECRET” 
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The Hard Roads of Melody 





sarqiN A NIGHT more than thirty years ago 

S| my little boy and I sat among the treasures 
of our past happiness, clasping each other’s 
hands and wondering what was in store for 
2 ji us. He said, ‘Well, mother dear, where 

A! do you think we'll be a year from tonight?” 
a, PAG 4) In his loving way he was trying to comfort 
OSS] me: he little dreamed of the terror his 
words brought me as I looked into the future. But I an- 
swered him with a smile, and told him the most fantastic 
fairy story I could imagine. I don’t remember now what it 
was about—but indeed I know it sounded far less fantastic 
to me than if I had told him this: 

“A year from tonight? Say thirty-some years from to- 
night, darling, and I can answer just as well! Suppose .. . 
Yes, by then I shall have to my credit two hundred or more 
little songs out in the world working for us. And they will 
have earned for us a lovely home on a hillside in Hollywood, 
California, and a little nest in San Diego. And I shall be 
writing the story of my life for the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
And all because I started a business with what we have 
here with us tonight as our only asset—Belief in 











( ‘An Autobiogra phy ) 
By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 


greater talent than the world knows anything about. But 
when it came to a matter of using it as a commercial com- 
modity, I had to write little songs that I could sell, and they 
had to be the simple kind. And so the ambitions which my 
natural talent gave me had to be forgotten. 

There was a lurking feeling in my heart that I ought to 
have done better things for publication. Especially was this 
so when I became so tired and weary from hearing A Perfect 
Day sung and played—when suddenly it became a song of 
glory in my heart! When You Come to the End of a Perfect 
Day was published, I suppose, at the psychological moment, 
to use an abused term, and was very well known when war 
was declared. The boys began singing it in the camps, and 
whenever I went to visit them, the first thing they would 


now as they marched past me, often and often, thousands 
and thousands of them, singing that song in farewell greeting 
to me. The thrill of those moments made up for all the 
parodies and all the fun that had been poked at the title. It 
was then at last that I was reconciled and happy to have my 
work known as “‘songs for the home”’ and ‘‘songs that touch 
the heart.” 

And here at the beginning I’m going to confess something. 
Till now I have never written a story that required anything 
like as much work as the story of my life. But I imagine you 
must try to do about the same thing in writing a story as you 
do when you go on the vaudeville stage, and that means that 
the moment the people in the audience see you, you must at- 
tract their interest and keep it until the end of the act; 
otherwise you cannot be a headliner. When I realize that 
this is necessary in a story, too, I tremble as I write. 

In the lobby of the Hyatt House in Janesville where I 
lived as a little girl years before my father died, I overheard 
a young woman say as I passed by, ‘Well, little Carrie 
Jacobs was born with a silver spoon in her mouth, wasn’t 

she!’’ Though I didn’t quite understand the words at 
the time—I remember feeling around in my mouth 





Hope. And you will be my grown-up partner, my 
truest friend and my pal. And we shall have all 

















that we wish for; but that will be easy, for you 
and I love simple things.” 

Yes, the truth would indeed have sounded 
that night more unreal than any fairy tale. 
For in my wildest imagination there was | 
never a thought that I should ever do any- | 
thing in the world that would make any- 
body take any notice of me. But I did | 
have in my imagination the picture of a 
home that I had earned, and the idea | 
that I should have enough to live on and | 
to support my little family. I was quite 
an invalid, and I never dreamed that I 
should be well; but in my mind there had 
never ceased to be a desire to write songs. 
I cannot remember a time in my life even | 
as a little child when that was not really | 
a vision. But that I should ever write a | 
song that would sell six million copies, or 
that I should ever live a life and achieve 
anything that would be of interest to the | 
readers of a great magazine, or that I | 
should ever be really well—all that was | 
quite beyond my dream! | 

When I found I was able to earn my liv- 
ing with my songs, I was'so busy, so des- 
perately busy, trying to make ends meet 
that anything like being known or having 
any publicity or a popular song to my 
credit never crossed my mind. 

And now the only thing that seems at all 
remarkable about my life is that I was 
thirty-four years old before I ever thought 
of having acareer. In Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, where I was born in 1862, I was given 
instructions in music and painting and 
allowed to watch the cook and do any- 
thing I wished with my needle, but never 
had anything been taught me that I could 
turn to in case of need. It was the neces-- 
sity of supporting myself and my little son 
that made me a writer of songs; made me 
what I had always wished to be. 














A GOOD EXERCISE 








oe of the most beautiful music I 
have ever known was music that I 
imagined I heard. In those childhood 
days, and even now when I am quiet, I 
hear exquisite melodies that are all too 
lovely, too difficult, for me to try to play. \ 
But oh, the joy of imagination! How lonely 
people must be who have to live without it— 
and I know there are some. Why, to me, to take 














with my tongue and thinking that a silver spoon 

must have been a very uncomfortable occupant 

for the tiny mouth of a new baby—I fancy I 

did seem pretty fortunate to others in those 

days. I had occasion to remember those 

words many times in the years that fol- 

lowed, for the things that happened to 

me didn’t seem to have much silver about 

them. I never learned what happened to 

the spoon—unless I swallowed it! But it 

is true that in childhood I did seem to 

have everything, and I was surrounded by 

a loving mother, father, grandparents, 
aunts and uncles. 


THE PLEASURE OF GIVING 
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I'd rather say You're welcome once. than Thank you a (housand times. 


Y PEOPLE lived on a large place 

about three miles outside of the little 
town. There was a lovely apple orchard 
and beautiful grapevines and wonderful 
spots to roam about in; gardens where 
there were flowers and gardens where all 
the vegetables that we ate were planted. 
My grandfather’s house was a lovely 
square brick place with a cupola. I used 
to tell the children that I was born up 
there. I was severely reprimanded for 
this, and I sometimes wonder now, when 
I hear my friends correcting their children 
for what are known as fibs, whether or not 
it is a wise policy. These deviations from 
truth are often simply products of a vivid 
imagination. I really believed that I was 
born in that cupola, just because I found 
it the most interesting and the nicest part 
of the house! 

In the grounds was a small square brick 
building which was used for a smokehouse, 
but I often wondered why my grandfather 
didn’t give it to me for a playhouse. It 
seemed to me a little unjust that the affairs 
of grown-ups should interfere with the 
plans of children. But what was the use 
of gardens and grapevines, if the soil could 
be made to grow tobacco? And so this 
beautiful place of my grandfather’s was 
sold and made into a toba¢co farm; the 
lovely old apple trees wére all cut down 
and every inch of {je ground was planted 
for commercic,) purposes. The dear old 
brick house, th ough, still stands; once far 
out in the coun try, it has now moved into 
/ town. Only a t’ew years ago the citizens 

of Janesville put <4 tablet on it marking it 
as the place of my ! sirth. 





























a sudden journey almost spoils it. I like to fancy 





When. I was four yea ¢s old I suddenly discov- 
ered that I could picky oyt airs on the piano 








what it’s going to be like and where I’m going, and 

all about it, long before it really comes. I amsure every 
great thing is born and lives in the imagination long, 
long before it can ever be produced. Sometimes it lives on 
there and never reaches the outside world at all. How 
many thousands of great pictures the great artist never 
paints! I had, and I like to cherish the belief that I had, a 
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ask me to do would be to sing A Perfect Day. And often 


when I had done as they requested, they would say, “‘Oh, sing — 


it again!’’ Then anywhere from three to ten thousand 
soldiers would join in and sing with me. I can hear tiem 


with one finger, and my fyather and mother would 
take turns ‘singing or whi: ;tling tunes for me to 
play.. And*that first piano thgat I knew—it had been 
one. of my grandfather’s wedding ffpresents to my mother— 
was the loveliest piano I have evey- seen. Yes, ever seen— 
I can say that‘even today. -It was5 an old-fashioned square 
piano—but “not‘ old-fashioned thepna—of carved rosewood, 
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WHEN SHE WAS SIXTEEN 


with keys of mother-of-pearl and ebony, and the back- 
‘board was made of brilliant colors of mother-of-pearl, in 
lovely flowers and birds of paradise. It had an exquisitely 
carved music rack, which had scrolls just large enough to put 
an empty spool in. On this piano I played my first tunes, 
and as I grew older I imagined that I was a 
great organist and I used to fill the rack with 
empty spools. I pretended these were stops, 
and I can remember making my little feet 
work furiously on imaginary pedals. But 
the piano finally became old-fashioned and 
was sold, and a beautiful new-style upright 
was put in its place. : 

Many, many years afterward I started 
out to locate it. Through great effort I 
traced it as far as California, and there it was 
lost. How I wish it were possible to have 
that lovely instrument once again to touch! 
I think I would put the spools back in the 
scrolls, and I think it would make me young 
again. Not that I ever feel very old. I 
read in a wonderful book the other day these 
words, which I cannot exactly quote but 
which pleased me very much: ‘Her body 
was kept young by constantly hurrying to 
keep up with her mind.” That’s my idea of 
keeping young. 


UITE often I hear people say ‘‘How I 

wish I were young again!’” but through 
all my life, up to this hour, that’s something 
I have never desired; and even more than 
ever now, as I am growing older, am I 
thankful for years and experience, because I 
am never lonely when I really sit down to 
think. 

Youth is lovely; but old age, when you 
have all your faculties, and a heart to enjoy 
life, and a son who loves you, and you are 
grateful for all your blessings—what could 
be more beautiful than to be considered an 
oldlady? Yes, I should like to say, an agree- 
able old lady! 

By the time I was six years old I could 
play almost anything by ear on that dear 
old piano, and always with a good accom- 
paniment. At seven almost anyone at all 
would have recognized what I was playing. * 
My father appreciated, and I think under- 
stood, this musical talent better than anyone 
else. When I was nine, I could play Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody entirely by ear, 
accurately enough for persons familiar with 
the composition to recognize it. Five years 
afterward I went with Doctor Bond, who 
was later to be my husband, to Myers’ 
Opera House to hear Madame Julie Rivé 
King, then considered a very great and fine 
pianist. This evening was a very important 


Sung by 


MR. DAVID BISPHAM meee 





When you come *to the end of a per - fect day, And you 


thought,__. While the chimesring out with a 
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‘What you cant help, what youcant heip, what youcanthelp, for-get! 





occasion, because it was the first time that I had ever been 
allowed out without a member of the family; it was my first 
grown-up excursion with a ‘“‘beau.’’ But I was the more 
thrilled and important when Madame King played Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody. In those days this piece was 
considered a test of a performance. It was on every program. 
From this expert rendition I learned that my childish play- 
ing of this music at nine had not been so far wrong. 

In these days, or perhaps even then, had we been living 
in New York or some other large center, more attention 
would have been paid to the marked talent I had displayed. 
Someone would have thought of a musical education for me. 
I never heard an opera until I was twenty, when I heard 
Schalchi and Patti in Semiramide in Chicago—a magnificent 
opera but a pretty heavy introduction. It was even later 
that I heard my first symphony played by Theodore Thomas’ 
orchestra. And yet, though they were not trained musi- 
cians, ours was a musical family. Everyone except my 
Grandfather Davis, who could not carry a tune, played some- 
thing. My aunt composed many exquisite waltzes and my 


uncle invented a guitar and played very beautifully upon it. 


Some of the loveliest music that I remember I heard my 
father play on a flute which his father had made for him and 
which I still have. It is a matter of interest to us, though of 
course not musically significant, that my Grandmother 
Jacobs’ first cousin was John Howard Payne, who wrote the 
libretto for an opera, Clari, that contained the song called 
Home, Sweet Home. 

Now it has been said that I am not a trained musician and 
that I know no music. This is untrue. I studied and studied 
laboriously, but the teachers I had were the sort one would 
find in a town like Janesville fifty years ago—just the 
everyday, perfectly competent and understanding but none 
the less routine music teachers. 

I have heard remarkable stories about my inability to 
write my own music. It is true that I was never educated in 
composition, counterpoint or any of the technicalities that 


A PERFECT Day 


Cello Obligato 


Words and Music by 
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would have helped me vastly, no doubt, in my compositions. 
But I had my gift—and my music did not need correction. 
Aware of my lack of training and fearing criticism, I sent my 
songs for years to a very fine musical critic who offered to 
help me when I needed him, and with only two exceptions 
the hundred and fifty that he looked over 
remained unchanged. 

In the early days I wrote my own manu- 
scripts, and though they were difficult for 
me and were pretty poorly done they were 
perfectly intelligible. In fact I was not a 
little surprised when I learned that I could 
have this done for me. After I had struggled 
myself for years my music printer in Chicago 
let introduced me to Henry Sawyer, himself a 
competent musician and a composer of no 
small talent, with whom I gratefully worked 
for over a decade thereafter. He had the 
same natural ability I had to catch music by 
ear. I would play a composition once, and 
he nearly always had it, writing it down 

almost as a stenographer takes dictation. 
a The comparison is a good one, for you can’t 
dictate what you do not first know thor- 
oughly yourself. And no one has ever done 
any arranging, or written any of my accom- 
paniments for me—to dispose of another 
allegation long current about my music. 


HAVE great reason to remember, but I 

suppose that there are few people today 
who do, that there was once a boy pianist 
called Blind Tom who traveled around the 
country and appeared at recitals in theaters 
and town halls. He was born a slave and 
his musical talent was discovered one night 
when there were dinner guests at the house 
in which he and his parents were servants. 
One of the guests went to the piano and 
played a very beautiful composition; then 
after everyone had gone into the garden this 
little negro boy went to the piano and 
played, almost perfectly, the piece that he 
had heard. They all stole quietly back again 
to see who was playing and found the fright- 
ened negro boy. From this time on he was 
taken in hand by someone who for many 
years earned a considerable fortune from 
him. He was not considered bright, how- 
ever, in any way but his music. He could 
play anything after hearing it once. 

One December when I was nine, Blind 
Tom, now a man of about thirty-five, gave 
a concert at the Myers’ Opera House in 
Janesville. Blind Tom’s manager or some- 
one in charge of the concert asked if there 
was anyone in the audience who had an 
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“SCAN YOU BRAT iT? 


’S A WONDER HE DIDN’T BUY YOU A GALLON OF GASOLINE’”’ 




















saz| YOU had seen Stelle 
=2..99:| Waterman as she stood 
4) waiting in the Longacre 
w| Drug Store that eve- 
s)| ning—waiting to keep her first date since 
41 she had come to New York—you would 
ah Ze never have dreamed that in the daytime 
=! she was a checking clerk in the mail-order 
ascent of Oliver Ames and Company. For one thing 
she had a profile at once touched with distinction, yet in- 
clined to be sad; and the same touch of distinction marked 
her black satin dress, her flaring hat, her smoke-colored 
stockings and shoes. Indeed, as she stood there, so quietly 
observant and self-contained, by the side of the telephone 
booths, she might have been a Helen Wills, for instance, a 
Lois Wilson, a Raquel Meller, even a Marion Talley 
But no. From half-past eight in the morning till five 
o’clock at night she checked the contents of envelopes and 
cardboard boxes before they were delivered to the mailing 
clerks: 











Pitan Kena Ri Shas eS ae Fae ve $210.00 
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Or more modest lists: 
rs OO oS oS: rr er $14.36 
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doing it mechanically now after her eight months’ experience 
and sometimes dreaming, as she scribbled her initials on the 
packing slip, of the time when she, too, would wear Spanish 
shawls and evening wraps, of the prince who would one day 
surely come and introduce her to that wonderful night life 
of a great city, of which she had read so often with longing 
eyes, and which she had watched with such breathless in- 
terest as the scenes moved over the screen. 


Lhe Girl in the Lobby 


By GEORGE WESTON 


IMustrated by C. J.. McCarthy 


Through the open doors of the drug store, the clamor of 
Times Square increased in volume until it wasn’t far from 
being a roar: Inside a swarming crowd clustered around the 
soda counter, and a smaller mob was gathered around the 
telephone booths. Stelle glanced at the clock over the desk. 
It was three minutes past eight, and Joe had said he would be 
there at eight. She was beginning to wonder what she 
would do if he didn’t come when all at once he appeared by 
her side—red-headed, red-faced and a bit gawky both in 
dress and manner, if the truth be told. He worked in the 
shipping department of Oliver Ames and Company, and for 
the past three months Stelle had made excuses for not going 
out with him. But, as Dot had so often dinned it into her 
recently, “‘a feller’s a feller,” and without a man it was cer- 
tainly hard to go far in New York at night. 

“Had your supper, I suppose?’’ he asked her, taking off 
his hat and mopping his forehead. 

““Yes,”’ said Stelle in her quiet voice. 

“All right; we'll get the tickets. What show would you 
like to go to?” 

She told him the names of two successes, either of which 
she would like to see. 

“T don’t know,” said Joe uncertainly. ‘I doubt if they’ve 
got those. But come on; we'll find out.” 


He grasped her arm above the elbow 
and guided her through the mob—a tall, 
wiry figure, even if the collar of his coat 
did stand away from his neck. They were 
soon on the sidewalk, and Stelle wondered if he would get a 
taxi. She didn’t have to wonder long. With his hand still 
around her arm, they started walking. 

At the corner they stopped for the traffic to go by; and it 
seemed to Stelle that none of the girls in the taxis looked 
better than herself; that most of them indeed didn’t look 
as smart. But there they were, comfortably riding along, 
some with attentive cavaliers in evening dress, while she 

A whistle blew, and Joe hurried her over the street. 
isn’t far,’’ he said. 

At times she almost had to trot to keep up with his strides, 
but, trotting or walking, she didn’t miss much of the scene: 
the miraculous signs, the never-ending streams of cars, the 
crowded restaurants, the couples strolling down the steps of 
the hotels, the busy carriage starters. 

““Wouldn’t you wonder where all the cars came from!” 
she said to Joe. 

“Yeh,” said Joe, inexorably striding along. ‘‘And lemme 
tell you something. A lot of those guys would be better off 
driving trucks. We go down here.” 

He led her down to a crowded basement where cut-rate 
theater tickets were being sold. They couldn’t get seats to 
either of the two shows which Stelle had named; so Joe got 
tickets to The Detour instead—two in the third row of the 
balcony. And again, truth to tell, it wasn’t a very good 
show, and Stelle wasn’t sorry when it was over... 

“What do you say if we have a soda?” asked Joe, as they 
regained the sidewalk. 

Evidently then there was to be no night club, no “con- 
tagious scenes of merriment,” no “gliding softly over a 
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polished floor with a gay and fashionable throng.’”’ And yet, 
as they stood at the curbstone in front of the theater waiting 
for a chance to cross the street, couples kept getting in taxis, 
with instructions to the driver ‘‘The Lido Roof’’—‘‘The 
Salamander Club’’—‘“‘The Montmartre”’; and again Stelle 
noticed that most of the girls who stepped into these cabs 
certainly looked no better than herself. 

They had their sodas and walked over to Seventh Avenue, 
where they finally got a seat together on an open car. 

“There!” said Joe with frowning satisfaction. ‘‘ Just as 
good as a taxi; and it gives me another dollar for the truck.” 

For the past three years, as he had often told her, he had 
been saving for this truck, and in a few more months now 
he expected to start in business for himself, “Joseph J. 
Gordon, Trucking and Hauling, All Branches.” 

“‘T hope it hasn’t set you back too much tonight,” said 
Stelle, always speaking in her quiet voice. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” he told her. “I’ve been looking 
around for a girl quite a while, the same as I’ve been looking 
around for a good truck—and as soon as I seen you, I knew 
you were what I wanted.” 

Stelle didn’t say anything. 

“There!’’ he said, leaning over and pointing to a lumber- 
ing behemoth which they were passing. ~‘‘See that? That’s 
a Jumbo Five Ton. That’s the truck I had my mind on 
first.” 


NDEED, all the way down to Twenty-eighth Street he 

talked trucks, growing eloquent on the comparative merits 
of the Jumbo and the Little Giant. At Twenty-eighth 
Street they got off, and he walked east half a block to the 
house where Stelle roomed with Dot Keeler. 

*‘Good night,’ said Stelle as they stopped at the steps. 
“And thanks for an awfully nice time.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’’ said Joe with a generous gesture; 
and reddening with embarrassment, he added: ‘Mind if 
I kiss you good night?”’ 

After a moment’s hesitation she offered him her cheek, 
and he was about to kiss her, when a truck came lumbering 
along the street with a strident whir of transmission. 
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“That’s funny,” said Joe, turning to look over his shoul- 
der. ‘‘I never heard a Little Giant grind its chains like that 
before.”” He remembered then the waiting girl, and leaning 
over he gave her cheek a clumsy peck. 

“Good night,” he said with a touch of huskiness in his 
voice. ‘‘And don’t forget that you’re my steady girl.” 

Stelle went upstairs. She and Dot Keeler had a room at 
the back of the third floor, and when she cautiously opened 
her door, a heavy creak of the bed told her that Dot was not 
yet asleep. 

“That you, Stelle?” 

“Yes,’’ said Stelle, switching on the light. 

“Back early, ain’t you?” 

With another heavy creak Dot sat up in bed, a wise, fat 
virgin in a startling nightdress which looked like figured 
cretonne. There were parrots on it, for instance, and fruit 
and tropical flowers. Dot was not as young as she had been, 
and as she had once told Stelle: ‘‘When you get my age you 
have to dress girlish, or they think you’re losing your pep.” 


9 


“Didn’t you go anywhere after the show?” she asked, 
reaching to the chair by the side of the bed and helping her- 
self to a slice of Turkish Delight. 

“No,” said Stelle, and sighed a little as she took off her 
shoes. 

“Huh,” said Dot, comfortably chewing away. 
like a tightwad to me.” 

“‘He’s saving for a truck.”’ 

“‘Can you beat it?’’ said Dot. “‘’S a wonder he didn’t buy 
you a gallon of gasoline, or something useful like that.” 


“Sounds 


HILE she undressed Stelle told her how she had spent 
the evening, speaking always in her quiet voice, though 
now and then Dot caught the note of disappointment. 

“It was good, though, to see the crowds,’”’ concluded 
Stelle, ‘“and downstairs at the show there were quite a few 
nice dresses, and men in white shirts who went away in 
taxis afterward.” 

“Sure,’’ said Dot, “‘that’s the way they ought to. That’s 
what taxis are for.”’ 

There was a pause then, while Stelle was thoughtfully 
hanging her dress and slip in the closet, Dot watching her 
wisely from among the parrots. 

“Say, Dot,” said Stelle at last, her face still turned toward 
the closet as she pretended to be smoothing the wrinkles 
from her dress, “ you’ve lived in New York a long time. You 
know most everything.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Well, now, these fellows with lots of money—you know 
what I mean—nice fellows—there were plenty of fellows 
like that at the show tonight, and some of their girls were 
freaks.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Well, now, how do those girls get fellows like that? You 
know what I mean.”’ 

“Sure I know,” said Dot the Wise. ‘‘They pick ’em up 
half the time. A girl I worked with once—Fanny Remick— 
picked up a fellow like that; and the first thing you know 


(Continued on Page 89) 















































SHE TRIED TO ‘‘LOOK BRIGHT AND INTERESTING, AS IF SHE WOULDN’T BITE IF A NICE YOUNG 


MAN WERE TO SAY WHAT A NICE DAY IT WAS” 
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SHE WAS THE EAST ITSELF, TYPIFIED, PERSONIFIED—ELUSIVE AS QUICKSILVER! | 



























HE night was soft, moist and 
pale with moonlight. In the 
mess room the officers were all 
) #q| assembled, but you could hear 
iaketesd| only a drone of desultory con- 
versation and the occasional clink of 
glasses. Tropical growths reaching up to 
the screened windows rustled now and then in a little warm 
breeze, and held up broad, pale leaves to the glow from 
within, like the hands of ghosts. Dark wraiths of native 
servants flitted silently about the final preparations for the 
dinner in honor of our guest. For tonight Tellson was not 
one of us; the thing he had shared with the Colonel this 
past aveek had lifted him above us. The General—specially 
up for the occasion—and the Major had themselves gone to 
meet him. ‘Ought to be here soon!” said a subaltern, 
breaking an awful silence. 

“If the confounded narrow gauge stays on the track and 
on time!” said another. 

“The Major wired,” I said. “It’s on schedule tonight.” 
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OU could hear the sigh of relief go around. The suspense 

would soon be over then. Few of us there but had seen 
strange sights and witnessed bloody deeds on the frontiers of 
the world; but whether 
it was the night, or the 
circumstances of our be- 
loved Colonel’s going, or 
the thought of Tellson’s 
horrible wound, we were 
a shaken lot as we sat 
there waiting. A good 
many there that night 








The Guest of Ftonor 


By LESLIE GORDON BARNARD 


Illustrated by Pruett (arter 


had had to revise their opinion of Tellson. He was not a 
companionable man, in the ordinary sense. And he had 
queer, fanatical ideas about war, and so on. He’d come of a 
race of soldiers; no man was more jealous of the reputation 
of the regiment in which his forbears as well as himself had 
fought, but there were times when he got moody streaks, and 
threatened to throw up his commission. 

“I’ve no business here,” he would say. “I’m a paci- 
fist!”? And he would argue convincingly in support of it. 
We made him see that, here in the tropics, we were police 
rather than soldiery; and between that and tradition, he 
stayed. Because it was tradition to have a Tellson in the 
regiment we troubled ourselves to keep him. And he could 
handle a polo pony as no one else. 

“They say it doesn’t show very much!” ventured a 
junior nervously. 

We shot him a terrible look, and he subsided. Down in 
our hearts we knew that this awful silence, this shaken hour 
of waiting, was not, in the last analysis, due to the brooding 
mystery of the tropic night, or the thought of our Colonel 
gone to a gallant end, but to this very wound of Tellson’s. 
We remembered the time the news came, and how it struck 
us—that it should happen to Tellson, with his uncanny way 
of trying to see the other fellow’s viewpoint, and to thit k 


straight on all issues, and to speak the 
truth as he saw it, even to his own hurt 
and our discomfort! We were lounging 
about in the sweltering heat of noon when 
the news came, of the Colonel, of Tellson; 
and it is significant that the latter was 
what stunned us. 

“Got it through the jaws somehow,” said the bearer of 
news from the hospital where they had rushed him by motor 
ambulance. ‘‘ They say he’ll never speak again!”’ 

And now we were waiting for Tellson—convalescent and 
able to be about again. It would be a ghastly dinner of 
honor, but the least we could do. 

Through the doorway we could see the lights of the Head- 
quarters car. They were coming! The mess stiffened, await- 
ing the impending shock. 


ICTURE, if you can, in the sudden deathly hush, that 

snapping to attention with which we honored the en- 
trance—of Tellson, rather than the General. If we had not 
been told it was Tellson we should hardly have known him. 
And yet it was not his wound that changed him so greatly. 
It was amore spiritual thing. We might try as we would to 
keep our eyes from the livid scars on his cheek and chin, but 
his eyes held us. We 
found ourselves shifting 
our glance from one an- 
other to him, and then 
back to our plates as we 
were presently served. 

He sat on the right of 
the General, and man- 
aged to pick at his food, 
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though to do so was not the least brave thing in the world. 
In a ghastly silence we ate, and passed the hors d’ceuvres, 
until Leonards, the senior captain, sent a note about: 
“‘Damn you—can’t you make conversation, you imbeciles? ”’ 
So we talked then, in an almost obvious burst of trivial 
chatter, and our laughter was a mite more nervous and inane 
than our speech. 


E GOT around to coffee and cigarettes at last, then 
drank the ceremonial toasts, dismissed the native serv- 
ants, and the tension relaxed. 

And there the General was up, glaring at us through his 
eyeglasses, and looking as if he were facing something worse 
than a court-martial. 

It seems he had gathered up the threads of the story 
from Colonel Lockwood’s epic report, supplemented by 
what little he cared to drag out of Tellson by the method 
of pencil and paper. 

So now, with apologies to Tellson in reopening a subject 
that might rack his nerves again, he told us the story. 

And Tellson sat there, gaunt and haggard in his chair, 
listening, puffing every now and then at a cheroot; his eyes, 
when they met any glance, full of impenetrability. For the 
most part his gaze was on the screened windows, where in- 
sects hummed and flashed in the light, and the ghostly 
foliage rustled in the breeze, and great tropical moths beat 
themselves to death against the wire. 

But pres- 
ently we for- 
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story, as told by the General that night of our 


Il 





queer dinner to Tellson. 


Occasionally the outside world touches our 
pocket outpost of Empire. I don’t mean by 
telegraph—except when the floods are on, we 
are in constant contact that way—but person- 
ally. We don’t count the few white officials of 
the narrow-gauge railway that crawls up the 





“And you me!” returned the 
stranger, gently. “But first let me 
ask: You have heard of Cochin- 
amba?”’ 

“The lost city!’ said the Colonel, 
with a little creeping of his spine, 
for all that he had lived long enough 
“*east of Suez” to be intensely prac- 





valley complainingly twice a week, but persons 

whose presence must be explained other than by the stern 
necessities of duty. Sowhen, one evening, the Colonel looked 
up to see a white strange face under a shabby pith helmet 
smiling at him, and its owner standing unannounced before 
him, he started. 

“You don’t know me, Colonel?” 

“No, sir, can’t say Ido. But we’re confoundedly glad to 
see anew white face about here!’ He leaned forward suddenly. 
““How did you get here? Train’s not due ——’”’ 

““By muleback and the providences of God,”’ replied the 
stranger. 

“T come from beyond the Death Sands!”’ 

The Colonel stared. 

“Impossible!” he said curtly. 

“Nothing is impossible, Lockwood!” 

“You—you know me?” stammered the Colonel, for the 
tone in which his name was spoken was one of intimacy. 


tical about the mysteries and mi- 
rages of the East. 

“‘Say rather the city of the lost!’’ amended the stranger. 
“‘T have been there—ten years.” He took a step forward and 
removed his helmet. 

“Do you know me now, Lockwood ?”’ 

Well, the Colonel bent his keen eyes on the man. But 
when he spoke he said in a low voice: “‘I know this: Either 
you are an impostor, or a madman, or someone from civiliza- 
tion who has suffered a severe illness; or else it is true that 
the lost city is ” He paused. 





HE man nodded. ‘Underground! Youareright! Under 
the sands! Think, Lockwood, I am bleached like a plant 
long out of sunlight! As a prisoner I was not allowed out 
into the desert blaze. Think, Lockwood! Paint in my colors 
as you knew me—full flesh, red cheeks, fair hair ‘i 
“Good Heavens!”’ cried the Colonel, leaping the low desk 
and seizing the man’s hand. “‘Armstrong! Jerry Armstrong!”’ 
The Colonel 








got Tellson in 


a ee ; was almost as 





the grip of the 


white as his 





story—it was 
the story of 
our beloved 
Colonel, and 
not of Tellson 
inthemain. I 
suppose each 
one of us ab- 
sorbed the 
tale differ- 
ently, but this 
is the way the 
thing lives in 
my mind, and | 
will never be 
shaken from | 
me until death | 
irons out the 
ruts the trop- 

ics have worn | 
in my brain, 
or eternity 
throws them | 
into better 
perspective. 


HERE are 

some, no 
doubt, who | 
will question 
this story; 
saying — with 
a wiseacre 
shaking of 
heads — that 
the East is not | 
like this, or | 
not like that; | 
forgetting 
that the East 
of one man is 
not that of 
another, nor is 
one part ex- 
actly as an- 
other. Some- 
times it may 
appear, in the 
large. as a4 
static giant; | 
try to put a 
finger on it, 
and you 
have — quick- 
silver. The 
mystic, fath- 
omless, elusive 
East! In it 
there is room 




















friend. But 
then it is a bit 
shaking to feel 
the flesh, even 
if emaciated, 
of a nan 
whose memo- 
rial service 
one has at- 
tended a dec- 
ade back. 
Lockwood 
was about to 
ring a bell and 
call for drinks, 
when Arm- 
strong nega- 
tived the idea 
sharply. 
“*Nobody 
must know 
I’m here,” he 
said. ‘‘Don’t 
shake your 
head. I’ve 
learned the 
| art of moving 
about unde- 
tected. I came 
unobserved, 
and so I shall 
go. I want 
your help. I 
have found, 
Lockwood — I 
have found 
the Pearl of 
the East! 
Don’t look at 
me that way; 
I’msane. It’s 
a girl.” He 
touched his 
white head. 
| “*She’s worth 
all this!” 


OCKWOOD 
stiffened. 
| He was a bit 
of a woman 
hater; been 
let down by a 
girl back 
home, and 
sworn off. He 
said now, 
scornfully 
enough: “‘No 

















woman is 
for almost worth — 
anything that!” 
credible or in- Armstrong’s 
credible to eyes bored 
man. In it him. ‘‘ You 
there ia UNTIL HE SAW HER HE COULD NOT UNDERSTAND WHY LOCKWOOD SHOULD BE ALMOST DEMENTED 
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Greater Than the Mona Lisa 


Ftow J Found a Masterpiece: By Sir William Orpen 


SINE evening last winter a friend of mine asked 
B=¥) me to go toa shop in Bond Street and report to 
yy | him what I thought regarding the merits of a 
ieasehes| Certain picture. As far as I remember, it was a 
supposed Lawrence, or something like that, and I know 
I was extremely bored by it; but just as we were leaving 
I was asked by the dealer if I would care to see a little 
picture by Sargent which had just been sent him from 
the country. 

I wasn't very keen, as I expected him to produce the 
usual Sargent sketch, either of an exterior or an interior, 
of which I have seen so many that they have ceased to 
interest me very much. But I was truly amazed when 
they put this picture on an easel. As there was no proper 
artificial light in the room to enable me to see it properly, 
I asked them to keep it for me until the next day, for, 
dim though the light was, I had seen enough to realize 
that if the beauty of it, as disclosed in the darkness, 
would bear the light of day this would certainly prove 
to be one of the finest Sargents in the world. 

The next morning I rushed round, and when I saw it 
in daylight I found in it subtle, tender beauties that I 
had never seen in the work of Sargent before, and there 
was no question but I must have it. My only thought 
was to get itaway from Bond Street as quickly as possible, 
so I ordered a taxi, wrote a check and took it home, full 
of the joy of possession. 

It has given me real pleasure to see it ever since; and 
it is a very rare thing for a picture to appeal to one in 
such a way that it gives actual new enjoyment and new 
interest each time it is looked at. Indeed, I could almost 






count on my fingers the pictures I have seen which have 
the quality of giving lasting pleasure to the eye and mind. 

The picture, as far as I can ascertain, was painted in 
Spain shortly after Sargent left the Atelier of M. Carolus- 
Duran in Paris, when he was still under his early Spanish 
influence. There is almost as much love of Ribera in it as 
there is of Velasquez. It is painted in tremendously strong 
tonality, and yet it is very sensitive in form and color. 

The model herself must have been a most interesting 
woman; one who had known the buffeting of life. The 
face shows that many dark shadows had passed over her, 
soul and body. She must have interested Sargent, and 
he seems to have put all the power of his youth into this 
work, a work of love, strong yet tender. He has read 
this woman's soul and put it on canvas with infinite 
power and pity, for all who will to read. 

No other Sargent that I know of has this quality of 
tender insight—the majority of his pictures are rather 
cold-blooded and apart—but here apparently he got 
something that really interested him in life as well as 
paint; and sohe determined to show her in absolute truth, 
no matter what labor it took him to do so. And surely 
he succeeded. A greater painting than Mona Lisa. 


AN APPRECIATION OF SIR WILLIAM ORPEN 
By E. V. Lucas 
TS genius of Sir William Orpen, the painter whose 
glowing tribute to his friend and contemporary, John 


Sargent, is published in this number—so glowing indeed 
as to rank Sargent’s Spanish Woman above Leonardo's 


Mona Lisa itself—was born in 1878, when Sargent 
was twenty-two, and during the American artist’s last 
years was himself a rival very near the throne. There 
may be differences of opinion as to Orpen’s exact posi- 
tion, but there can be none as to his dexterity with pig- 
ment and his beautiful, sure drawing. Too many of his 
imitators make the strength of their brushes cover the 
weakness of their pencils, but under every Orpen picture 
the foundations of drawing are sound and secure. I have 
seen drawings by him that might be sorted in with those 
by the greatest masters and excite only enthusiasm. 

As a painter he is famous for a certain brilliancy of 
technic that none of his contemporaries can achieve. 
His colors are radiant in their lucidity. And he has a 
vigor and variety that keep him always in the public 
eye. He is tireless, working not only for a livelihood but 
for his own amusement. The fact that distinguished 
sitters besiege his studios both in London and Paris— 
for he has one in each city—has not in the least impaired 
his passion for his calling. 

If he were ten times a millionaire—as indeed, for all I 
know, he may be—he would still paint. His annual 
contribution of canvases to the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion proves his fecundity, but if you would really test 
his genius‘and abundance you should go, on your next 
visit to London, to the Imperial Institute and see the 
room there where his pictures of the War, presented by 
him to the nation, are hung. Here you will find all his 
gifts—his sense of beauty, his sense of form, his sense of 
tragedy, his strength of hand, his range of color, his 
impishness, his understanding, Fis irony. 
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I *“HOW DO YOU GET THAT WAY? 


A SWELL CHANCE YOU’VE GOT 








OF GOING BACK”’ 




















Between the Cup and the Lips 


ILE Drews’ Long Island garden lay under the en- 
chantment of a July moon. On the south terrace, 
his back to the wide French windows from which 
€26| poured the glow of many lights and the wild 
ass) strains of Paul Vincente’s best jazz, sat Mortimer 
Barr, under a deeper spell. Before him on the swaying 
Gloucester hammock, reclined Landa Leavens, and every 
time her little black head, smooth and shining as an egg 
plant, every time her young, thin, white shoulders, and 
white, red-lipped little face drifted forward into the radiance 
from the windows the heart under Morty’s new white vest 
felt a strange, delicious pang. Tall blue lilies round the gar- 
den pool, cascades of roses from the balcony above their 
heads, flooded the air with fragrance, but it was the scented 
shadows of Landa’s hair that filled Mortimer with ecstasy, 
Landa’s hair that she so plenteously atomized with “‘ N’aimez 
que Moi.” 

Since the Christmas holidays, when her eyes had given 
him that first, sidelong look, he had yearned to kiss those 
carmined lips. 

Now, had the dreamed-of moment come? 





INCE Christmas, too—she had learned it during the 
Christmas recess—had Alexandra with the wiles of Cleo- 
patra and the filched lipstick of an older sister, meticulously 
accented the bow of those sixteen-year-old lips. In her black 
dress of tulle—listed ‘‘ Tentation”’ at Madame 
Yola’s, where evening frocks for chits of six- 
teen bear titles like pictures at a salon—with 
that water-lily face, those red, red lips, those 
hoops of jade at her ears, those eyes as black 
“as her varnished hair, she looked the amorous 
gypsy; but under the lipstick and powder — 
was the real Landa, unaware as a kitten, her 
velvet eyes still with the little-girl look in 
them; the loveliest thing about Landa, those 
unawakened eyes. 





By JULIE K. CORNWELL 


I]ustrated by Leslie Turner 


In a husky, child voice, following the violins, she caroled: 
I want to be happy, I want to be happy now!’”’ 

The tune was ending with a soft blur of the drums. 
“‘Darn!”’ said Morty to himself. The others, Jay and 
Daffon, Roger—scores of them—would burst out of the 
French windows in droves! Then, to his relief, the insistent 
clapping of hands brought an encore. If he hurried, there 
was time yet for that kiss! 

Just at that moment Landa was inspired to speech. Sit- 
ting up with a swift motion that set the jade earrings 
awhirl, she flashed lambent eyes upon him. “Oh, say, 
Morty,” she lilted, “‘what do you know, I saw Roger last . 
night. He came over with Amos. I got all thrilled over that 
racing boat of his; and he says you’re some sailor.” 

“Does, eh?’’ Mortimer grinned his crooked-toothed, 
small-boy grin. 

“Some sailor.”” From Roger Platt, his only rival for the 
Cherokee Bay Cup! 

On the still surface of the garden pool his eyes saw white 
caps. His horny hands tingled at the remembered pull of the 


see 


Memory’s tiller—the Memory, his boat, that twice had 
scudded across the finishing line, winner against all comers 
for the Hampton Cup. 

He now had two legs on that cup. The race in August, 
and the trophy would be his to take home—for keeps! He 
must make sure of Daffon Kent tonight for the August race. 
In the cup race of the one-design class of the smallest sloops 
on Cherokee Bay, each racing owner was permitted one man 
for crew, to tend sheet and centerboard, and act as ballast, 
and Daffon’s solid bulk, clinging to the windward rail of the 
Memory, had had no little share in those two former vic- 
tories. 


No won- 
He’d 


OME of the guys asked their best girls as crew. 
der they always lost! Poor fools, smiled Morty. 
speak to Daffon. 

“‘Roger’s painted the Osprey, did you know it?’’ Landa 
was continuing. ‘‘ Painted her black. Got new sails too. I’m 
just crazy to sail on the Osprey, but I os 

““Say, he can paint her red, white and blue for all of me!”’ 
interrupted Morty, with a cocksure grin. “It'll take more 
than the Osprey with her fancy paint and her trick sails to 
beat the Memory! Take it from one who knows.”’ He jerked 
to his feet, and with hands plunged deep in his pockets so 
that his big shoulders put an ominous strain on his married 
brother’s hand-me-down Tux, he paced the flagging. “I 
don’t care what he sails in. Just give me the 
Memory—a nice breeze of wind—I’ll trim 
him. Just watch me! Ever been down here 








| Pe ya ofa Ss in August, Landa?”’ nH 
4 cy tae Shs “No, but I’m coming back to visit Nancy 
iy Pati 2 ee Se ) aly again, race week. I was here one summer 
ita yy when I was a kid, but dad wouldn’t let me go 
tg oe near a boat,’’ Landa complained. ‘‘Oh, boy! 
oo hott eer I’d—I’d rather sail in one of those. races, 
- ~.. — —— 


Morty,” clicking her silver heels together 
in emphasis—‘‘I wouldn’t care whether 
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ve won or lost, just to sail in one—I’d get more thrill than— 
han meeting the Prince of Wales.”’ 

“Would, eh?” said Morty flatly, listening to cheers of 
victory still two weeks away. 

“When I come again in August, I’ll see you race then, 
won't I?”’ said Landa. 

“Will you? Say, wait till you see that boat. Pretty—long, 
sheer lines! Andsay—go! Why, I’ve got to win, Landa.’’ He 
sat down beside her, and covered his sudden shyness by 
anxious interest in the knife crease of his trousers. “I’ve 
won twice, you see. This time it means the cup for keeps.” 
If Landa could see him sailing the Memory across the line, 
with all canvas spread and a bone in her teeth! 


ANDA’S slippered feet had jolted to the flagging. “‘Why, 
Morty,” she gasped, round-eyed, ‘‘I didn’t know; why, 
I’m frightfully thrilled. I do hope you win, Morty.” 

The boy turned white with the effort to disguise his rush 
of feeling. “Thanks, Landa,’ he said, and took her hand, 
almost unconsciously. 

Landa’s sable eyes dropped. ‘‘Sh-shall we go in now?” 
she murmured. It sounded much like an invitation to stay 
where they were. 

“Not—not yet, Landa,” he blurted, still clutching her 
hand; ‘‘not yet till—oh, hang it all, Landa, I don’t know— 
gosh, I’ve been trying all evening, I’ve been trying to ——”’ 

“Trying to what, Morty?” Landa lifted her plucked 
eyebrows with affected calm. 

‘“‘T wondered—wondered if you’d let me kiss you, Landa,”’ 
he stumbled. There, he’d said it! If she was mad, he couldn’t 
help it. 

‘As if I didn’t know that!’ rippled the silvery voice. 
“Oh, Morty, you’re a scream, do you know it?”’ Her voice 
suddenly lowered. ‘“‘Lissen, Morty.’’ Sitting closer, Landa 
went on, with a pretty reluctance: ‘‘Morty, I want some- 
thing terribly. Lissen, Morty: you'll think I’m—well, I 
can't help what you 
think, Morty. But 
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honeysuckle vine, and threw the fragrant 
petals in his face. ‘Not till you promise. 


5 


es the Memory with you in a real, 
a honest-to-goodness race.”’ 


I didn’t ask you to kiss me, remember, - (\ Morty’s steel shoulders 
Morty Barr. I should worry !”’ she taunted. ye : ~s, sagged. He looked off to the 
“There are others that would be glad to Sse ’ garden pool, where, but a mo- 
take me sailing.’’ Laughter bubbled up ZB se ment before, he had so clearly 
in her eyes. ; d < seen white caps. It was a 

“Promise first, Mr. Sailor-man,’’ she 4 Me, - swamp, a dismal swamp. ; 
teased, coming nearer, her eyesdaringhim. 2, } _ Hepassed curious 

“You will, will you?”’’ breathed Morty, Sy Ss —— = fingers over his lips. 
his chivalry sorely tried. He endeavored Soo > = What had he 
to hold her. = ORS) p= done? 

“Promise first ?’’ —— 

Her lips—the race! Ah, her lips! ORTIMER 
The race! The race was weeks BARR’S prom- 


ahead; Landa’s lips were very near. 

“‘Promise.”’ 

The word was muffled, smothered 
as their lips met. 

The universe rocked for Morty. 
For a heartbeat he held her, and 
was acutely astonished at the sweet- 
ness of that kiss, at her fragrance, 
her slimness. That moment of ex- 
altation was like taking a vow. 
He’d marry her some day, he 
promised himself vaguely. Some 
day! 

Landa was slipping away from 
him. P 

“Don’t,” murmuréd Morty, partly because he wanted 
another kiss, and partly because a very unpleasant thought 
began seeping through his enthralled senses. What—just 
what had he done? 

And then Landa’s voice, tinkling flippantly, told him quite 
plainly: ““Oh, Morty, you can’t guess the thrill I’ll get, sailing 





ise to. Landa Leav- 
ens sat on his chest 
like a bowlder. For 
days he hoped that 
fate would intervene 
and relieve him of 
his burden. No 
longer a wow, Landa 
was now a dumb bo- 
logna upon whom he miser- 
ably prayed disaster—a 
touch of ptomaine poison- 
ing; even an attack of pink 
eye; or, better, her early 
demise! 

Two days before the race his agony reached a crisis. It 
was a day of perfect sailing weather, and the feel of the wind, 
the look of the sky, every sound and aspect of the day called 
him to the Memory and the bay; but what was the use?; In 
despair, he sought his mother. He’d find her in the back 
garden, no doubt. There was a bench there and shade, and a 

glimpse of Cherokee 
Bay between the 








I will—just once, 
if—if you’lldosome- | 
thing forme. You'll 


ARI Rose of Sharon trees 





and the lilac bushes. 





have to promise, 

though.’’ She 

searched his eyes. 
‘‘Shoot, Landa. 


Anything! You 
ought to know 
that!’’ Morty 


blurted, his voice 
thick with elation. 
He was drawing her 
close. 

But she jumped to 
her feet, her hands 
pushed against his 
chest. “I said you’d 
have to promise, 
Morty,”’ she pro- 
tested. ‘How do 
you know it’s worth 
a kiss? You haven’t 
even heard.” 

Morty heard 
nothing but the 
pounding in his ears. 

Landa was play- 
ing with the lapels 
of his coat. Her 
pouting lips were 
very near. “It’s— 
it’s about the race, 
Morty,” she cooed. 
“IT want so much to 
gowith you. You'll 
take me, Morty —as 
crew? I’m crazy to 
go.”’ She jerked at 
the lapels. 








WICE Morty’s 

mouth opened 
wide, then shut. 
‘““Not—not the race, 
Landa,’’ he whis- 
pered dully. ‘““You— 
you don’t mean the 
race for the cup?” 
Even as he repeated 
the question his 
eager arms drew her 
closer. 

Landa danced 
away from him. 
Perching herself on 














the sound of his 
sneakers onthebrick 
path and the flap of 
his sailor trousers, 
lifted surprised gray 
eyes from her weed 
pulling. ‘“‘ Thought 
you were out on the 
i Bay, son,” she 
| greeted him, noting 
| the wilted look to 
the jaw, the fishy 
| glare in the eyes 
| under the blue beret, 
with the lock that 
clung to the edge 
| like a brown feather. 


| E SCUFFED 
i across the path 
i and threw himself 
| on the grass within 
| a few feet of his 
| mother and her yel- 
| 


| Agatha Barr, at 





low roses. Too big 
for cuddling, the boy 
of eighteen takes to 
wallowing in his 
woe under the 
| mother eyes, trying 
| the while to seem 
Il unsolicitous of com- 
fort. Morty lay on 
his stomach, elbows 
digging into the 
earth, his somber 
face sunk in his 
hands; he yawned 
once or twice dis- 
consolately, threw 
i in a groan or two, 
i kicked fitfully at 
the emerald sod. 
She’d soon notice! 
| She did. 

| “Was the pud- 
/ ding too heavy, 





| Mortimer?’’ asked 
| Agatha Barr, pick- 
ing with seeming 
nonchalance a deep 
| yellow rose. “‘How 
| about some bicar- 











the piazza rail, her 
legs swinging child- 
ishly, she tugged at 








““YOU’LL TAKE ME, MORTY—AS CREW?” 


bonate?”’ 


(Continued on 





the blossoming 
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ee] A NIGHT in Feb- ‘ 

>| ruary, somewhat over a 
Ke || two years ago, I left 

449741 my hotel in London, 

EssmmsSh—8] oot into a taxi and set 
out very much alone for the stage 
door of the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, London. It was neces- 
sary to go by the front of this 
historic porticoed house, and 
there I saw through the fog the 
word Hamlet and my own name 
in electric lights for the first time 
in London. Then I noticed the 
long queue of people waiting to i 
get into the pit—that pit which it 
has not only been the terror and 
dread, but the maker and un- 
maker of English actors for cen- 
turies. As I watched they seemed 
very determined, almost defiant. 
Why should an American actor 
attempt to play Hamlet in Lon- | 
don, and why in the West End? 
Of course, this was unnecessary 
concern upon my part. No 
audience could have been kinder 
or more gracious. 

When I got to the stage en- 
trance I found very little to re- 
assure me and I was nervous 
during the entire performance; 
but I should have been much 
more so had I known of some- 
thing that happened that night 
in the front of the house. An 
English illustrated paper had 
placed a new kind of camera in 
the auditorium. With this inven- 
tion it was possible not only to 
take the play as it was in progress 
with the ordinary stage lighting, 
but also to take pictures of the 





which is like producing a play in 
a small town on the road before 
opening in New York. The de- 
sire, or end to be obtained, is to 
find out how the public will react 
to a film which has been many 
weeks in the making and which 
no one except interested people 
has seen. These previews then 

_ aim to get an honest expression of 
opinion from the public. It isnot 
supposed that any except persons 
who have been concerned with 
the making of the picture, in a 
responsible position, will attend. 
Remote or strictly neighborhood 
theaters are purposely chosen 
and the secret is carefully 
guarded. The theater itself does 
not advertise the event. It runs 
its regular bill and makes no use 
of the fact that an untried picture 
is to be given except to put out 
in front a sign: “‘Preview to- 
night.” 








HOUGH this is made a mys- 

tery of, it is just another 
proof of the smallness of this 
community. Hollywood is like a 
village. Nothing can be kept 
secret, and when one arrives at a 
preview one usually finds all 
Hollywood there. I was told, as 
a special favor, about the time 
and place of the preview of Ben 
Hur. When I got to the theater 
with some friends it was impos- 
sible to get in. The automobile 
could not even get in line to ap- 
proach the theater. A star at 
lunch in a restaurant asked the 
orchestra leader to play a piece 











she liked. That evening, miles 
away, all during the preview of 
one of her pictures, for which 











audience. 1 
Three men walked about the HT 
auditorium and snapped from il 
various angles not only Hamlet, {! aaa 























Ophelia and the rest, but the 
then new Earl and Countess of 
Oxford, who were ina box. When 
after the first act people sauntered in that pleasing fashion to 
the bar—a custom which has lapsed with us, I am informed— 
there was much amused comment about the American spirit 
of enterprise and business which had prompted this picture- 
taking on a first night. 

Had I known, I should have refused permission to the 
newspaper, but perhaps there was something prophetic 
about it, for a few months later I was attending first nights in 
Hollywood, and cameras are set up everywhere on a moving- 
picture first night. I had been to only one picture opening, 
and that was several years ago in New York when I fought 
my way into the Lyric Theatre to see Douglas Fairbanks’ 
Robin Hood. I was only an actor in the theater then, though 
I had appeared in movies, and was merely one of the crowd. 
I had the misfortune to be entering just as Valentino, 
Barthelmess and Lillian Gish arrived. The crowd surged 
toward them. The ropes and the police were both ineffectual 
in keeping order. In an effort to point out Barthelmess to 
her companion, a feminine finger went into my eye with the 
words: ‘‘Sure, that’s him.”” My first thought was that this 
was a method of testing or piercing my identity, but I 
readily sensed that I was among the unknown. 


HOUGH the crowds at a Hollywood first night are just 

as great as in other large cities, it is a friendlier, a kindlier 
and perhaps less personally curious gathering. It is more of 
a party. One is photographed, of course, as one enters the 
theater; in fact, one’s name is announced as the motor is 
allowed to stop. The megaphone not only announces outside 
of the theater, but another megaphone inside broadcasts the 
arrivals and near approach of the players, directors and 
managers. One must not only appear before the camera as 


WITH DOLORES COSTELLO IN ‘‘WHEN A MAN LOVES’’ 
By JOHN BARRYMORE 


one gets out of the car, but sunlight arcs are trained upon 
one—these are usually kindly loaned by the studio whose 
picture is to be seen. One hurries to one’s seat and finds a 
spotlight turned upon it. If it is one’s own picture one 
worries through the show about what he is going to say in the 
speech which he must inevitably make. Even so, it is not so 
bad a first night as in the theater. One can have a detached 
view, for the work has been done for weeks and it may even 
have been in a tin can for months. Even now I recall most 
vividly first nights in New York, when after the play the 
family would gather—my uncle, John Drew; my cousin, 
Louise Drew; Ethel, Lionel. These gatherings on first 
nights were a sort of rite. At supper everything would be so 
pleasant, and in the genial glow that emanated from all one 
felt that a great triumph had been made that night. But 
then, as time went on—in about two hours—one began to 
sense exactly what was thought of the performance by each 
in turn. And then there were the morning newspapers to 
wait up for. One sleeps easily after a moving-picture first 
night. 

Perhaps one reason is that though these much advertised 
performances, which attract all Hollywood and give the 
tourist a better chance to see Hollywood than he can get by 
visiting the studios, are advertised as world premiérs, the 
pictures have really been before audiences at an earlier stage 
in their career. They are really like debutantes who as sub- 
debs have somehow been to all the parties and cannot be 
quite so fresh as they were. I refer of course to the preview, 


an no special musical score had as 
yet been arranged, that tune 
was played to distraction. It be- 
came the theme of the love scenes 
and was used with different tempos for almost every other 
situation. This could happen only in the whispering gallery 
of Hollywood. 

These previews are of course of great value in the making 
of the picture, but I sometimes wonder if too much value is 
not put upon them. It is seldom a typical audience. If we 
could all go to Central Indiana we might get an absolutely 
honest expression of opinion from Mr. and Mrs. Public, the 
little Misses and Masters Public. The picture companies try 
to do this around Los Angeles. Not only are the comments 
that the house manager, the ushers and other people over- 
heard, noted, but post cards are given out: 


To Patrons: What is your opinion of the picture being pre- 
viewed at this theater this evening? The producers are anxious 
to know, as they realize that you, the public, are the final judges. 
This is the reason for this preview. Kindly fill out card and 


mail. Thank you. [Name of producing company] 


Of course only a small part of the audience will respond to 
this request, and of those responses a certain portion will be 
facetious and can readily be discarded. Sometimes the com- 
ments are of dubious meaning, as that of the homing Cali- 
fornian who said: “The picture was wonderful—I just 
arrived from Chicago.”’ Or the cards may reflect the despond- 
ency that we ourselves feel after working for weeks on a 
picture: ‘‘ Needs recutting and another story to keep it from 
dragging somuch.”’ Or eulogistic, as: ‘A rare first edition— 
the alpha and omega of cinema art.” 

When the cards are honest they are valuable guides, but 
the audiences out here are apt to be too sophisticated and 


(Continued on Page 84) 
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KY PILOT stood with 
11 lowered head. His left 
td! eye, the only one to be 
ai seen at this moment, 
4] was mild and apolo- 
A\getic. Both ears 
s) pointed backward, for Sky Pilot’s ears were 

— seldom optimistic. He always seemed a lit- 
tle sad, a little thoughtful, and wholly inoffensive. He was 
a timid, mousey color. The new school-teacher had named 
him only a few minutes before. “‘Oh, Mr. Greer!”’ she in- 
sisted. ‘‘He must have a name.” 

She sat on the corral fence between young Greer and Wade 
Lathrop, and on her face was the pride a woman has when 
she is desired by two men. The rest of us watched her curi- 
ously, for she had taken the school only two weeks ago when 
Miss Dennis quit to marry a rancher, and few of us had seen 
her before today. But everybody within a sixty-mile circle 
knew that she had gone to the movies with the tenderfoot, 
Greer, last Thursday evening; then to the dance with Wade 
Lathrop on Saturday night. We stared at her dark bobbed 
hair, at her eyes laughing in the sunlight, at her mischievous 
red lips, at her slim and silken ankles, and we wondered if 
sue would still be teaching school a year from today. We 
thought not. John Greer found it hard to look directly into 
her eyes. Most men did. So he looked again at the horse 
inside the corral. 

“Why, all horses have names,” she went on gayly, a touch 
of mockery in her voice. 

“Yes, I suppose they do,” said the tenderfoot after long 
consideration. He smiled at her brightly. 





OW it was Wade Lathrop’s turn. ‘‘ Maybe Miss Redding 
could think up a handle for him,”’ he suggested. ‘“‘Some 
fancy name, out of a book.” 
Beatrice Redding pursed her lips in reflection—a pretty 
pose, we all thought. Anyhow, it seemed to interest the two 
men. 





BOTH OF THEM WERE DESPERATE. 


The Good Bad Fi0orsé 


By LYNN Montross 


I/ustrated by Frank B. Hoffman 


‘Pegasus? No, too bookish. And so’s Bucephalus. 
But just wait She glanced thoughtfully inside the 
corral, and all our eyes followed hers. The nameless horse 
was still standing patiently, his nose drooping a few inches 
from the ground. She laughed, and when she laughed you 
couldn’t blame either of the two men for the way they were 
looking at her. ‘‘He looks so meek!” she suddenly cried. 
“No, it wouldn’t do to give him a name out of a book. What 
is it they used to call preachers out here in Arizona? Oh, 
that’s it—Sky Pilot! That’s his name.” 

Maybe it was intuition on her part—for the new school- 
teacher knew many things that were never written in books, 
or maybe she caught a certain gleam in Sky Pilot’s left eye. 
“He looks too good! You don’t suppose he’s deceiving us?” 

At this the tenderfoot looked a little worried—he was 
going to ride the horse in a few more minutes. And Wade 
Lathrop’s handsome, sun-bronzed face was crossed by just a 
shadow of guilt. Only yesterday Wade had boasted to all of 
us how he sold the horse to the tenderfoot: “It was funny! 
This Greer, he said to me with that Eastern accent of his, 
“Now he’s gentle, is he, Mr. Lathrop?’ And I said, ‘Look at 
him yourself. He looks gentle, don’t he?’ And the tender- 
foot said, ‘Yes, anyone could see he’s gentle. I need a nice, 
gentle saddle horse,’ he said.” 

So Wade got rid of a three-year-old he’d never had time 
to break in, and the young Easterner paid much more than 


”? 





ONE OF THEM HAD TO GIVE IN SOON. 


the horse was worth. “I used to ride a 
great deal in the parks in Boston,” he 
remarked as he left. 

All of us laughed when Wade told 
the story. Nobody laughed louder than 
Wade, for he was a shrewd horse trader 
and heartily enjoyed his triumphs. He ended by inviting 
us all to the corral today to see the tenderfoot ride his horse 
for the first time. This made us laugh, too, when we remem- 
bered that Wade himself was the best broncobuster in our 
part of the country; last year he had won the big prize at 
the Torrington rodeo. And here we were, all the idle popu- 
lation of Deemer, Arizona, sitting on a corral fence and 
waiting to see a Boston tenderfoot thrown by his own bronco. 
It was good! Already somebody had gone for the saddle, 
and young Greer didn’t seem to be feeling well. 


E GOT down from the fence, leaving Wade alone with the 

girl. We could hardly keep from laughing when we saw 
the riding boots he wore, pretty boots that must have been 
stylish in the East; and when we remembered that he was 
from one of the very oldest families in Boston. Yet you 
couldn’t help but feel a little sorry for him too. His face 
was so open and trusting and boyish, a person had to like 
him even if he was a tenderfoot. 

Sky Pilot shivered a little when the heavy saddle was 
thrown on his back for the first time in his life, but he didn’t 
make any more fuss than that. He stood as meekly as Job 
while the cinches were tightened. ‘All ready?’’ someone 
asked. By this time everything was so quiet that the ten- 
derfoot was a little suspicious, maybe. His face was pale 
suddenly, and his lips drew tight. 

‘All ready,” he said. At the same time he put his foot 
in the stirrup and threw his leg over the saddle. 

It was over so quickly that nobody ever knew just how it 
happened. All we saw was one flash—which was Sky Pilot— 
and another flash, which was John Greer sailing through the 
air in a half circle. He landed in a heap. 
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WADE SAT UNSTEADILY IN HIS SADDLE AND HE WAS FINDING IT HARD TO KEEP FROM PULLING LEATHER 


He wasn’t hurt. He was only shaken up, and about ten 
times more surprised than his ancestors had been at the 
first news of the Boston Massacre. He shook his head, so 
puzzled he didn’t know we were looking at him, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Well, I say!” 

We tried to keep our faces straight. But the school- 
teacher was first, and the minute she giggled Wade Lathrop 
began to laugh. Then we knew why he had taken her to the 
corral today, all being fair, et cetera. While we were laugh- 
ing we wondered if the tenderfoot would ever be seen with 
her at the movies again. It was just like Wade, we thought, 
for Wade was our boldest man with a woman. 

The tenderfoot got up slowly. His face was whiter than 
ever, now that we were laughing, and he said in a low voice, 
“All right. I’m ready again.” 

In a minute everybody was serious, remembering the 
vicious quickness of Sky Pilot’s one lunge. He was well 
named, all right—the way he could pilot a luckless rider 
toward the clouds. We thought the joke had gone far enough, 
and Lefty Meers said, “Better let somebody else try him, 
hadn’t you, Mr. Greer?” 

All of us nodded our heads and spoke up. We knew how 
dangerous a pitching horse could be. To tell the truth, not 
many of us would have been anxious to get into that saddle. 
Even if we did live in Arizona, most of us rode in flivvers, 
did our ranching with an irrigating shovel and got our ideas 
about the Wild West from the movies in Deemer. And we 
couldn’t help but like this young fellow from Boston. 


OW Wade Lathrop had a good heart in his big, broad 

chest. He saw that things had gone far enough, and he 
noticed that the new school-teacher’s face was very serious. 
Wade had ridden bad horses ever since he was knee-high 
to a rattlesnake and it was different with him. He jumped 
down from the fence: ‘‘I’ll ride him, Mr. Greer.” He glanced 
carelessly toward the new school-teacher and adjusted the 
red silk handkerchief around his neck. “I’ll break him in 
for you and then ——” 


“No, thanks,” said the tenderfoot dryly. Without another 
word he was in the saddle. 

This time Sky Pilot was even quicker, more deadly. This 
time the tenderfoot hit the ground with a crash that made 
us all gulp hard. He lay there very still. 

The new school-teacher was first at his side. She bent 
over him and her lashes were wet with tears when his eyes 
opened. He blinked wonderingly for a moment, as if he 
thought he had awakened in heaven. It was a long time 
before he saw the rest of us. 

“T’m feeling fine,”’ he said quickly. 

He had to try two or three times before he was able to get 
up. » His smile was drawn with pain, and he was unsteady 
on his legs. “All ready?” he asked, starting toward Sky 
Pilot for the third time. 

“Don’t you dare!”’ cried the new school-teacher. She 
stood squarely in his path. Then her eyes were blazing as 
she whipped around and faced Wade Lathrop. “Mr. 
Lathrop,” she said, “‘you’re a brute! You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.’ 

The tenderfoot took her home that day. 


After that we never called him Mr. Greer any more. Just 
Greer. 

At the same time we all felt sorry for Wade Lathrop. 
Wade was a good-hearted boy and hadn’t meant any harm. 
He had only meant to have his little joke, and now he had 
lost all chance with the new school-teacher. We liked the 
tenderfoot, but we had known Wade all his twenty-four 
years; and from the look on his bronzed face when he walked 
away from Beatrice Redding we saw how hard hit he was. 

It would go pretty deep with Wade, we all thought. 

You can imagine how surprised we were, then, at hearing 
that the teacher had gone to the movies with him on the next 
Tuesday evening. She was nice as pie. Lefty Meers, who 
works at the Hitchens ranch, was sitting right behind them, 
and he said they were holding hands all during the show. 
Every once in a while she would lean over and whisper things 








in his ear and they’d laugh together. Oh, you can’t beat 
Wade Lathrop with a woman! We didn’t quite like it when 
we remembered that day in the corral and the look in her eyes 
when she bent low over the white, drawn face of the tender- 
foot; her wet lashes and the tenderness in her voice. How 
we had admired her that day; we thought everything was 
settled! Then tonight! We couldn’t understand. 

“Tt ain’t right,” said old Ten-spot Boyle, who has a ranch 
over on Plum Creek. ‘‘I don’t like the way she’s actin’.”’ 

Lefty Meers’ brown eyes bulged solemnly. ‘“‘I’ll tell you 
what she is. She’s a—a—— What’s that Italian word? 
I remember I et ’em once when I went to Kansas City witha 
load of cattle. Oh, yes! She’s a croquette, that’s what she is.” 

“T guess you’re right,’’ Ten-spot sadly agreed. 


N SATURDAY night we were sure of it, when she was 

seen going to the dance at Sunflower with Wade. Young 
Greer hadn’t been with her since the time he took her home 
from the corral. He seemed to be out of the running. 

It was ashame too. He needed the sympathy of a woman. 
He had taken the old Miller place when he first came, paying 
’way too much for it, just as he did for the bronco. Now he 
was working his head off trying to irrigate alfalfa, when he 
didn’t know much about it. His ditches were poor and 
he lost most of the water, so his stand of alfalfa was pretty 
scrawny. But he was game. Ten and twelve hours a day 
he was out in the field with rubber boots and shovel—and 
you ask anybody if irrigating isn’t hard work! 

People used to see him sitting outside on the step in the 
evenings, staring off in the distance where the buttes met 
the sky. In his little pasture was that worthless horse that 
had thrown him and wasn’t a bit of good to him. 

The only gain he made was in health, and it was because 
of poor health he had given up a good job in Boston to come 
out here. He wasn’t pale any more. He was almost as 
brown as Wade Lathrop, who had ridden the Arizona range 


(Continued on Page 54) 
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IT WAS THEN SHE CAME UPON ME, 








STANDING BY THE LAKE OF THE WOODS 


























Lhe Radiant Recluse 





wq)LIE came upon me by Lake of the Woods. 
It was dark still among the trees, but I 
hadn’t been frightened as I ran along the 
i] path to the lake. What is there to be afraid 
of when one intends to drown oneself, any- 
how? Not the dark one knows, certainly. 
I don’t think I was even afraid when I 

Reon 2 came to the water, though it looked cold 
pene tersibie. and I hated it because I knew I should be 
quite helpless once it got hold of me. It wasn’t fear exactly 
that stopped me on the brink of the lake and death. 

It was something pagan in me, and something feminine. I 
remembered suddenly that I had on the sweetest dress in 
my trousseau—the little periwinkle crépe that Dennis liked 
best. It was rumpled, for I had lain down in it, though I 
hadn’t slept—not for the three nights since Dennis had left 
me, for the matter of that. The pretty blue dress the color 
of my eyes! What would Dennis feel when they found it on 
the bank? He’d be sorry, he’d be sorry! 

I took off the dress and the little that was under it, there 
alone with my distracted thoughts, and stretched my arms 
up to the sky, faintly coral with the dawn. If this world 
could be so beautiful, the next could be anything. This was 
the way to walk into it, worshiping the sun one could see no 
plainer than God. God, who would give my tortured soul 
peace! Exaltation filled me—until my bare feet touched the 
water. 








By DororHy MILLER 
IMustrated by Paul Gill 


It was then she came upon me, standing by Lake of the 
Woods. ‘‘Lovely!” she cried in the most beautiful voice I 
have ever heard. ‘“‘An exquisite complement to the dawn 
scene I am painting! Little girl, will you pose for me as you 
were just now before you take your swim?” 

I was never more embarrassed in my life. I felt silly, and 
one has to feel tragic to act so. It’s dreadful to be caught at 
suicide and it’s dreadful to be caught undressed. 

“I’m not going swimming,” I retorted crossly. ‘‘I can’t 
swim, and anyhow I haven’t got on my bathing suit. I’m 
going to drown myself.” 

When I said that aloud I knew I wasn’t. I wasa big fool, 
or I wouldn’t be where I was. But I wasn’t fool enough to 
drown myself now that it was getting daylight. I ran over 
to my clothes and slid back into them. I could live without 
Dennis McDaniel! I’d show him I could live without him. 
But the prospect was so appalling I began to wish I was 
dead, wish I was dead, wish I was dead, just as I had for 
three days and nights, until I might have been, except for 
the periwinkle dress. And the water being so cold on my 
toes. And Miss Winthrop. 


I knew who she was the minute I saw her, though I’d 
never seen her before. Nobody ever stays twenty-four hours 
in Greensboro without hearing all Greensboro knows and all 
it can make up about Miss Winthrop. And I had lived there 
for three months—three months of heaven with Dennis, who 
had deserted me. He’d come clear out to California and 
brought me clear back to Connecticut—to desert me. Why 
couldn’t he have done it in California, where it wouldn’t 
have been so bad? 

But no, he must drag me away from mama, when I was all 
she had except her second husband; and he couldn’t take 
my place with her any more than he could papa’s. Mama 
still gets out her album when he’s gone on business and looks 
at papa’s pictures—papa when he was a baby, papa in his 
first pants, papa when he graduated from Yale, papa just 
before he came out West and met mama—he was young and 
handsome then—papa just before she had to divorce him. 
Well, I could divorce Dennis, too, even though it would be 
harder than drowning. 

All the time I was dressing I cried. But the funny thing 
is, | wasn’t afraid then either, though it was eerie being in 
that lonely spot at dawn with Agatha Winthrop—of all 
people. She didn’t ask again that I pose for her. She just 
sat on a log and watched me, with her easel and her painting 
things at her side. And somehow her eyes comforted rather 


(Continued on Page 117) 
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Gray ‘Dawn, Director 


By ALBERT PaysON TERHUNE 


HIN THE pretty, vine-draped steps of the 
| Inasmuch Gipianage were grouped the 
4 || ninety jolly little boys and girls whose 
| faces and bearing proved past doubt the 
mse] truth of the Orphanage’s proud boast 
that this institution was a Home in the truest and 
biggest sense of the word. Behind them, on the top step, 
just below the carven motto, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these ——’’ was a row of the Home’s 
directors and patrons. 

On the lawn in front a cameraman was focusing his ma- 
chine. The children were eagerly alert, as they held the 
graceful poses taught them for the occasion. They had been 
told that if this picture should turn out well it was to be 
printed in the illustrated sections of many Sunday news- 
papers, besides appearing on the front page of the Home’s 
new booklet. Also, an enlarged copy of it was to be framed 
and hung in the dining hall—the sunny, blue-and-white 
dining hall whose wall friezes were wonderful scenes from 
Mother Goose and Hans Christian Andersen. 

Small wonder that each and every one of the youngsters 
posed with breathless eagerness! This was an Occasion; 
the climax of the merry proceedings of Visitors’ Day. 

The cameraman waved his hand—a prearranged signal 
that everything was ready and that he was going to press 
the shutter bulb. As if in immediate response to the signal, 
a huge gray-and-silver-and-snow collie appeared from no- 
where in particular, rounding the corner of the porch at a 
hand gallop. 





S HE reached the precise center of the proposed picture, 
and just in front of the group of children, the dog seemed 
aware that something extraordinary was going on. For he 
halted and stood at gaze—statuesque, magnificent, if wholly 
out of place—while he peered inquisitively at the camera. 
The photographer pressed the bulb, his glance ranging the 
ranks of children to make certain they held their assigned 
postures. Then he looked down as he noted that ninety 
pairs of bright eyes were all centered at one spot. He saw 
the big collie standing there, in a natural pose worthy of a 
sculptor’s chisel. 


Illustrated by ‘Paul Bransom 


“Plate spoiled!’ commented the photographer disgust- 
edly. “‘The picture would have been a beauty too. And the 
light’s going.” 

“No, the picture is not spoiled either!” indignantly de- 
clared a shrill voice from among the ninety. ‘It will look 
ever and ever so much nicer, with Dawnie in it.” 

“And with every one of you kids staring goggle-eyed at 
him, instead of in the directions I told you to!” scoffed the 
disgruntled cameraman. ‘‘Nope. Plate’s spoiled. It 

“Gray Dawn!”’ called the Master crossly, from 
his place among the handful of invited guests. 

At the call, the big collie wheeled and cantered 
up the steps—straight through the middle of the 
artistically grouped children, their careful 
formation crumbling as a score of them 
reached out to pat him during his uncere- 
monious progress. The cameraman groaned 
aloud. The collie danced up to the Master 
and stood looking in his face, waiting for 
further instructions. “I’m so sorry!” the 
Mistress was saying to the President of the 
Board of Directors and to the Home’s 
matron. “It’s a shame he ruined such 
a fine picture. He 

“He can be counted on to wreck any- 
thing he comes within a mile of!” 
grumbled the Master. “‘He has a genius 
that way. He’s five years old; and he’ll 
never stop being a fool puppy. I’m 
mighty sorry he made toad pie of the 
picture. I’ll shut him in the reception 
room while the next i 

But a multiple and vehement protest 
burst forth from the children on the 
steps below. Over and over again, in 























many high keys, they insisted that their beloved 
Dawnie must be in the next picture, and indeed 
must be in any and all future pictures. 
The juvenile group had stampeded from its 
primly correct pose. It wanted Dawn. It wanted 
to be photographed with Dawn in its center or it did 
not want to be photographed at all. The mutiny was frolic- 
some, but there was a subnote of tearful pleading behind it. 


HE matron of the Orphanage smiled apologetically at 

the president of the board. Had this been an icily cor- 
rect and standardized refuge for parentless children the 
mutiny could and would have been annihilated at a word 
from her; if indeed the little inmates of such an institution 
should have dared to mutiny. But it was the directors’ 
boast that every child in the Inas- 
much Orphanage had the same 
chance for individuality and for hap- 
piness as has the only offspring of 
wisely loving parents. It was for 
this reason that they had engaged 
their present matron. 

The president of the board 
laughed back indulgently in 
response to the matron’s ap- 
pealing smile. 

“Tt seems unanimous,” 
said he. ‘For my own part, 
I’drather be photographed 
with a gallant and clean- 
souled collie like Sunny- 
bank Gray Dawn than with 
a number of humans I 
could mention. Go ahead 
with the picture, please, 
Mr.Cameraman. And use 
Dawn as the pivot for your 
grouping.” 

Amid a raggedly ecstatic chorus 
of squeals the photographer set 
sourly to work on his new 
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composition of the sitters. The Mistress turned to the 
board’s president, whispering: 

“No wonder the babies are all so happy here! It was 
beautiful of you to let them be photographed with Dawn. 
I am going to borrow the plate and have postcard-size reduc- 
tions made from it. Ninety of them. I’m going to give each 
of the children one of them, with Gray Dawn’s compliments. 
Do you mind our doing that?” 

“‘Tt’ll be fine!’’ approved the president. ‘‘They’ll treasure 
those pictures more than you or I would treasure the 
Koh-i-nur. I’m glad you people bring the big dog over here 
with you, on these Visitors’ Days. He is so gentle and 
friendly with the children, no matter how much they haul 
him around or pet him or make him shake hands. A fine 
dog like that is a wholesome influence in any coterie of chil- 
dren, besides being a real delight to them. It is touching 
to see how they love him.” 

“Indeed they do,” assented the matron. ‘If a popularity 
vote could be taken at the Inasmuch, I know Gray Dawn 
would win. If the children had the electing of the board— 
or if the rest of us here had— Dawn would be made a direc- 
tor by acclamation.” 


“”“*RAY DAWN, Director!” quoted the president whimsi- 
cally. ‘‘Well, I’ve served on boards whose member- 


| ship’s moral and pulchritudinous average would have been 


improved one hundred per cent by his presence on it. Be- 
sides’’—turning to the Mistress—‘‘think of the money you 

big collie has earned for our Home! More than the average 
director bothers to raise. His cash prizes from those two dog 
shows; and all the contributions he got during our last drive. 
Why, the manager of Blankberg’s store told me more people 
stopped and turned back and dropped coins and bills into 
your basket, after they saw Gray Dawn lying there so 
majestically beside you, than had ever contributed to any 
other drive the store helped out in. Yes, we could have a 
worse director than Dawn, if there weren’t a prejudice 
against admitting wise dogs to governing boards instead of 
foolish humans.”’ 

As the Mistress and the Master drove home to The Place 
that afternoon, with Gray Dawn lying contentedly on the 
car’s back seat, their talk was all of the Inasmuch Orphanage 
and its growingly pressing needs. The unusual homelikeness 
of the institution was beginning also to overwhelm it with 
applicants who perforce were refused because of lack of 
funds and lack of space. 

In spite of many donations and of frequent drives the 
Inasmuch was having no easy time to maintain its high 
standard of comfort and of home surroundings. There was 
increasing need for a new building or for a new wing on the 
present building, if any of this swarm of applicants were to 
be admitted. But money for the purpose was coming in with 
maddening slowness. 

As the car rounded a bend in the wooded road at the far- 
thest boundary of The Place it all but ran into another ma- 
chine that lay half across the none-too-wide highway and 
half in the ditch. 


HE Master got out in the gathering twilight and ex- 

amined the derelict. Its axle had snapped, letting down 
the rear wheels in splayed uselessness. The car sagged like 
a broken-backed animal. 

Whoever had occupied it had not troubled to hide the 
cushions or rugs in going to telephone for help. Nor could 
the mishap have occurred more than a little time before. 
There was not overmuch traffic on this road in the late 
afternoon; yet if the broken-down vehicle had been there 
for any length of time, someone surely would have notified 
the local state patrol. 

The radiator was still hot. The license plates were those 
of Illinois—some thousand miles distant from this North 
Jersey hinterland region. The machine was of expensive 
make and almost new. 

The Master ceased from his inspection and got into his 
own car to continue the homeward trip. “It’s foolish to 
leave it unguarded like that,’’ he commented. ‘Especially 
in these days of motor thieves and cheap crooks. When the 
man from Illinois gets back from telephoning he’ll be lucky 
if he doesn’t find the cushions, tires. robes, carburetor, and 
windshield wiper gone. Some passing motorist is liable to 
stop there and clean out everything portable. I’d take some 
of the things home for safe-keeping, but I don’t care to 
have him come back and accuse me of robbing him. By the 
way, I’ve been accused of larceny once today.” 

“What!” 

“Little Myrtle Robertson, at the Inasmuch, told me she 
knew I must have stolen that rabbit-doll you gave her,” 
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laughed the Master. ‘She said she had left it on 
the bench where I was sitting; and it was gone. 
I was lucky enough to clear myself. For just then 
we both saw Gray Dawn burying the adored doll 
in a flower bed. I don’t know what’s come over the 
crazy dog. He never buried anything or dug up 
anything except bones in his life till lately. But 
now he’s taking to digging like any fool puppy. 
The only thing anyone can be sure of about Dawn 
is that he’ll do something no other grown dog on earth 
would think of doing.”’ 

“It’s just a phase,” said the Mistress. ‘Like the habit 
he picked up, once, of carrying all kinds of food to those 
puppies of Lass’s; and his trick of climbing into cars in the 
garage every night, so as to be ready for next morning’s 
drive; and the way he used to leave his white elephant 
everywhere. He’ll get over it. He always does. Remember, 
he isn’t like any other dog. He never was.” 

She spoke affectionately, and leaned back to pet the collie’s 
classic head. 

Dawn’s tail thumped loudly on the leathern seat and he 
strove to lick the petting hand. Just as the Master came 
downstairs for dinner that evening Gray Dawn strolled 


back from a ramble of 
the grounds. In his dirt- 
smeared mouth he car- 
ried an exceptionally 
dead hen, covered with 
earth. One of the men 
had buried the fowl, 
which had died a nat- 
ural death. Dawn in 
his wanderings had come 
upon the newly shoveled 
spot and had _ investi- 
gated; then bringing his 
fascinating find to his 
owners. 

“Take that thing out 
of here!’’ shouted the 
Master. “Out!” 

Grievously offended, as 
ever he was by a single 
sharp word, the gray collie turned and stalked out of the 
house, his ears pinned back to his drooping head, his plumed 
tail down. (Continued on Page 98) 
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THE KILL HE HAD BORNE HIS GRISLY TROPHY TO THE MISTRESS 














FTER vou’ve taken a full 
minute to admire this lovely 
living room with its creamy 
walls and woodwork, its fresh 
color scheme, and its cozy 
Gy phe Be 4) groupings of smart furniture; 
ie ovary <a] after you’ve taken a full min- 
news| yte more to decide that if you 
could have as pretty a living room as this your 
furnishing problems would be ended—I’m sure 
you'll feel that it’s most welcome news when I 
tell you that you can have a living room like 
this if you want it, and for whatever you can 
afford to pay. 

This may sound more or less like a riddle un- 
til I tell you how very little, really, you have to 
spend to procure the major pieces of furniture 
used in this room. Suppose a sum totaling just 
about three hundred dollars would enable you 
to acquire the sofa, the wing chair, the small 
overstuffed chair, the desk and desk chair, the 
gate-leg table and the large oval rug—the over- 
stuffed pieces being counted as covered in denim. 
Would not any room be well on its way to com- 
plete furnishing with the acquisition of these 
pieces? And would not any budget provide 
for a beginning expenditure as moderate as 
this? Then suppose that the upholstery ma- 
terials, the window curtains, some accessory 
furniture such as a wall table, a generous-size 
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You can have a living room like this if you want it, and for whatever you can afford to pay. 


How Much Would You Give for This Givin 


By ETHEL Davis SEAL 




















Among desks there is really no better choice than a Governor Winthrop. 
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mirror and an end table could be acquired for 
an additional amount accommodatingly run- 
ning anywhere from one hundred to over three 
hundred dollars, depending upon taste and 
means. Not only are all these suppositions 
agreeable facts, but we have proved them by 
actually furnishing this room so you may see 
just how reasonably the proper kind of a living 
room can be achieved. And after the initial 
major group of furniture has been acquired, you 
will find that the expense of continuing the room 
toward beauty is quite within your financial 
control. Fabrics may cost as little or as much 
as you please, accessories may be shopped for 
and kept within any given sum, and the extra 
finishing touches, the last fine unessentials, can 
be delayed just as long as need be. 

The furnishing of nearly every living room 
should start with a certain necessary combina- 
tion of furniture which acts as a nucleus for 
the further gathering of more pieces, if these 
are required by the needs of the individual 
family or of the room. 

In the case of this particular living room the 
desire for economy and the insistence on espe- 
cially fine values have determined the choice 
of each piece. A sixty-two-inch sofa has been 
found for fifty-two dollars and a quarter in a 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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Surgeon of the President’s Yacht Mayflower During the Roosevelt 
and Taft Administrations and White House Physician 
During Both Terms of President Wilson 
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’ ANDREW JACKSON 
III 


Meee N THE days of the earlier 
, } Tas Presidents, physicians, in 
4) Ns a great measure, still con- 
Nees tag) fined their activities to at- 
S25) tempts at curing disease. 
The science of preventive medicine 
was little known or understood. 
Many of the infectious and contag- 
ious diseases which at that time were 
a scourge, causing tremendous havoc 
and a high death rate, have now 
been brought under control through 
the application of principles which 
medical science has established. 

We must keep in mind that the 
germ theory of disease was not defi- 
nitely established until Pasteur pub- 
lished the results of his brilliant 
work. It was during the early days 
of the administration of Mr. Bu- 
chanan in 1857 that Pasteur, in 
France, published his first papers on 
lactic acid and alcoholic fermenta- 
tion and showed that fermentation 
was caused by living organisms. 
Pasteur continued his remarkable 
researches and in 1865 took up the 
study of silkworm disease which was 
creating such havoc with the silk in- 
dustry of France. He soon brought 
this disease under control by his new 
methods of investigation. During 
General Grant’s first administration 
he devised the process which we now 
call Pasteurization. 




















HESE discoveries were of tre- 
mendous value to the brewing 
and wine-making industries of 
France, serving to prevent the de- 
terioration of wines and beers and 





























JOHN ADAMS 


upon the individual, although occa- 
sionally it resulted inasevere or even 
fatal attack of the disease. There 
was great objection to this procedure 
and resort was had to the courts to 
curtail its use. 

Benjamin Franklin became one 
of the strong advocates of inocula- 
tion. In his Autobiography he tells 
how in 1736 he lost his son, “‘a fine 
boy of four years old, by the small- 
pox, taken in the common way. I 
long regretted it, and still regret that 
I did not give it to him by inocula- 
tion. This, I mention for the sake of 
parents who omit that operation on 
the supposition that they should 
never forgive themselves if a child 
died under it, my example showing 
that the regret may be the same 
either way, and therefore that the 
safer should be chosen.” 











OSPITALS for smallpox inocu- 

lation were opened and patron- 
ized freely by the people. James 
Warren wrote to John Adams from 
Boston on July 17, 1776, in part, as 
follows: ‘‘. . . the rage for inocu- 
lation prevailing here has whorled 
me into its vortex and brought me 
with my other self into a crowd of 
patients with which this town is now 
filled.”” A week later John Adams 
replied to Warren: ‘‘ This, I suppose, 
will find you in Boston growing well 
with the smallpox. This distemper 
is the king of terrors to America this 
year. Weshall suffer as much by it 
as we did last year by the scarcity 








practically saving the wine-making 
industry for France. In order to 
prove the value of Pasteur’s dis- 
covery, a cask of wine was sealed and placed on a ship set- 
ting out ona long cruise. Upon the return of this ship 
several months later the cask was opened and the wine 
drunk, all agreeing that it had not suffered the slightest 
deterioration, but in fact had been improved by its travels. 
The science of bacteriology came into existence as a result 
of Pasteur’s work, and the laboratory became a prime factor 
in the study of disease. To the art of medicine was gradually 
being added the science of medicine, and modern methods 
of preventive medicine were being formulated. The first 
disease in which the etiologic relation of the germ to disease 
was definitely proved was in the case of anthrax. This work 
was done by Pasteur and Koch in 1876 during the closing 
days of General Grant’s administration, so that modern 
bacteriology is, after all, a fairly young science. While it has 
made tremendous strides in the past fifty years and has 
become a veritable giant, it has by no means attained its full 
growth, and we are still looking eagerly tow urd the labora- 
tory for further insight into disease prevention and cure. 
Smallpox was a great scourge among the early settlers of 
New England, who regarded it as a most malignant evil 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Each one of these three Chief Executives of the United States 
knew the dread of smallpox from personal experience. 


when it spread among themselves. Nevertheless, when small- 
pox attacked the threatening Indian tribes with heavy mor- 
tality it was regarded as a friendly act of Providence. It was 
a common practice to hold fast days in Colonial times in 
order to seek deliverance from those epidemics of smallpox 
which swept through the province. 

Before Jenner’s discovery it had become a common prac- 
tice among the colonists to inoculate for smallpox, which 
procedure had been used for a considerable time by the 
Turks. 

In April, 1721, Lady Montague returned to England from 
Turkey and described inoculation, which she had seen used 
with such beneficial results by the Turks. This method 
consisted in taking some of the infective material from an 
individual suffering from mild smallpox and inoculating the 
healthy individual much in the same way that vaccination 
is practiced today. The result was an attack of smallpox 
which was usually mild in character and conferred immunity 

















of powder and therefore I could wish 
that the whole people were inocu- 
lated. It gives me great pleasure to 
learn that such numbers have re- 
moved to Boston, for the sake of going through it and that 
inoculation is permitted in each town. I rejoice at the spread 
of the smallpox on another account; having had the small- 
pox was the merit which originally recommended me to this 
lofty station. This merit is now likely to be common enough 
and I shall stand a chance to be relieved. Let some others 
come here and see the beauties and sublimities of a Conti- 
nental Congress—I will stay no longer. A ride to Philadel- 
phia, after the smallpox, will contribute prodigiously to the 
restoration of your health.”” It would appear from this letter 
that John Adams had been a sufferer from smallpox and that 
he also was a hearty advocate of inoculation for this disease. 

Inoculation, as practiced in the Colonial days, was a sep- 
arate and distinct procedure from vaccination. Inoculation 
resulted in smallpox which, as a rule, was mild in character 
but, in a small percentage of cases, produced a severe attack 
and an occasional death. Vaccination, as practiced later and 
at the present time, produces a disease known as cowpox 
which practically never results in death. 
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science, philosophy, literature, biology; Shakspere in one vol- 

ume, tabloid stories of mankind; Sinclair Lewis mowing down 
the flimsy windmills of business, religion and small-town complacent 
vulgarity with Don Quixote’s trusty spear; radio universities broad- 
casting a liberal education in six twenty-minute lessons; child prodi- 
gies writing epic poems and solving sex problems that baffle Freud 
and Havelock Ellis; H. G. Wells and Bernard Shaw directing the 
British Empire and the brotherhood of man; beauty parlors sub- 
stituting rouge and mud massages for the bloom of health; _billion- 
aires teaching thrift by selling oceans of gasoline and giving away 
dimes; Judge Ben Lindsey urging trial marriages in the name of 
morality; obscenity worship by the intelligentzia bringing on an even 
stupider censorship, are, each 
and all, signs and indexes to and 


(CC sire, to puzzles, quizzes and answers, outlines of history, 
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twenty hours a week in the classroom and an additional fifteen hours 
a week in outside preparation. 

Even this isn’t prolonged effort. There are twenty-two weeks of 
rest during the year. Is it any wonder that when the college man gets 
out he is slave-driven if he has to stick on a forty-four-hour-a-week 
job for a year? Why, the poor thing has only one hundred and 
twenty-four hours a week left for sleep and recreation. 

True, there are a goodly number who work their way through col- 
lege and are compelled to form habits of industry, but the general 
tendency is to short-cut to everything and take things as easy as 
possible. The millions of young who do not get to college trot like 
docile sheep behind the collegiate bellwethers. Short hours, high 
wages and a snappy line of college humor prattle is the accepted 

modus of keeping the feet dry. 
And the home folks pattern 

















of what SS 





An aftermath of the War? ) 

Too much prosperity ? 

Too much leisure? 

The Dawn of a new Renais- 
sance of Culture? 

An orgy of freedom following 
a century of repression? 

The Birth of Thought for 
the many? 

Or just plain universal lazi- 
ness that the few clever ones 
who love hard work are squeez- 
ing prodigious profits out of? 


will learn the amazing 


E VENTURE the judg- 

ment that the latter hy- 
pothesis deserves the most posi- 
tive affirmative. In less than a 
generation we have acquired an 
excessive amount of leisure in 
the United States that we don’t 
know what to do with. Our de- 
velopment of mechanical power 
and natural resources enables 
one American to do the work of 
thirty Chinamen in China. 
Hence short hours, high wages 
and time to burn. 

It is born in every human 
being to take things as easy as 
conditions permit, providing 
contrary habits have not been 
formed early in life. With the 


of a series of detailed 


SOCIAL CLIMBER. 
Also in August, two 
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Million Dollar Gestures 


HE cost of climbing into New York soci- 
ety has advanced to fabulous figures. 


If you make sure to get the next issue 
(AUGUST) of the Ladies’ Home Journal you 


modern social climbers go about the purely 
sordid business of buying social recognition. 


The August Journal will contain the first 


spectacular social climb was accomplished. 


This series is entitled PILOTING A 
pages of interior decoration. A charming ac- 
count by Colleen Moore of MY CAREER 


Another Gray Dawn story by Albert Payson 


Seven delightful short storiesand twoserials. 
Forty important features altogether. 


faithfully after the young Solons 

and Sapphos. Result, collegiate 
middle age pretending the light 
abandon of youth. 


HERE are multitudes who 

think they think when they 
work out cross-word puzzles, or 
when they read an outline of 
something or other, or when 
they spend an hour witha quiz 
book that has all the answers in 
the back pages. There are other 
multitudes who think they think 
when they watch a motion pic- 
ture that flashes a glimpse of an 
Egyptian pyramid painted on a 
back drop in a Hollywood 
studio. 

We have choose-your-book 
clubs, choose-your-art clubs, 
and choose-your play clubs 
springing up every week or so to 
select our hurry-up culture for 
us; so why give a second’s 
thought to the effort of selec- 
tion? Let the poor slaves who 
are paid for it do the thinking. 

The curious part of all this 
ultramodern tendency to short- 
cut to culture is that millions 
who indulge in it sincerely be- 
lieve they are getting something 


details of exactly how 


exposures of how one 


magnificent four-color 
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out of it. They believe further 








flappers and their boy friends of 
today habits of driven industry 
in youth have not been formed. They get to college somehow in great 
numbers—nearly nine hundred thousand this year as against one 
hundred and fourteen thousand in 1900—01. But rarely, save in the 
case of defective intellects, is any real industry or hard work involved 
in this. Actually not two hours a day are required in preparation for 
college between the ages of ten and eighteen, and when the 
undergraduate arrives he shoulders the “staggering” job of some 


that they have worked desper- 
ately hard at it. 

Well, isn’t it a splendid thing to develop this curiosity complex 
now that we’ve the leisure to squander? 

Not on its present basis of skipjack superficiality. Most of it is 
catchpenny twaddle devised chiefly to dress up old parlor tricks in a 
new guise. It is about as close an approach to culture as the comic 
strip is an approach to art, and probably just as amusing and harm- 
less if you regard it in that light. 
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| ' K PHO can tell what molded us to 
| the particular shape that we 
are? Sometimes we turn out the 
exact opposite of what asensible prophet, 
watching our beginnings,’ would have pre- 
dicted. The start in life of the woman who is 
| now the president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Policewomen is a delicate piece of 
1| humor and irony on the part of destiny. 
Grandfather and grandmother were bring- 
ing up a little girlk Grandmother, like many 
a woman who believes in the clinging-vine 
theory of womanhood, had very positive ideas 
of her own and tremendous persistence in 
carrying them out. She proposed to run 
her little world by them. Mina’s intellectual 
appetite gave her great concern, and she set 
about to discourage it. She drew in strong 
lines a lurid picture of the destiny of the brainy 
woman. Such a one would, one of these days, 
| find herself sitting alone by the chimney cor- 
| ner, avoided and neglected by all males, with 
} nothing to do but knit through lonely years. 
1 The only things she needed to know, if she 
i | wanted to be a happy and successful woman, 
| were the domestic arts and the science of 
i | pleasing self-obliteration. These would lead 
to marriage, and to the corollary of marriage 
in the clinging-vine status of matrimony, 
“‘living happily ever after.” 


| | Stories of Life 


O LOW was school reckoned in grandma’s 
plans for Mina that the small child was 
| often kept out in the afternoons and sent in- 
| stead to keep company with grandpa, who 
| delighted in her society on his cheerful 
} walks. Book learning was piffle any- 
| way. These expeditions had a way of 
| leading to a sunny corner in Central 
1| Park where other elderly gentlemen, 
like grandpa, of wide experience and 
outworn activities, loved to congregate 
and talk over life and its experiences, 
| and the erratic ways of the world and 
| all the happenings of their past, together 











with dismal prophecies concerning the 
ways of the modern generation in this 








| sphere that they were getting ready to 
leave. Sometimes a peacock paraded 
past in the mellow afternoon. One 
silent, big-eyed little girl listened and 
took it all in. Then she and grandpa 
went home, hand in hand, equally satis- 
| fied. Her little brain was packed with 
stories of life as it had been actually 
lived. Perhaps it was not so bad an edu- 
| cation after all. In the house, grandma 
| taught her the arts of the housewife. 
| By and by a New Jersey college of re- 
| pute was to give her an honorary de- 
gree. Fortunately for her peace of mind 
| grandma could not have foreseen that. 
| When Mina was scarcely more than 
| a girl, but a girl who had already cut 
loose from traditions enough to know 
| that her interests in life were going to 
| lie with the problems of down-and- 
| outers and of those who were handi- 
| 











capped, she saw an announcement in a 
Newark paper. There was.a vacancy 
in the staff of the Reformatory for 
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Wayward Children. Shesaid to herself, “‘Here 
is the place I want. I am goingafter that job.” 
To her, ignorant of complications and under- 
currents, life was a straightforward affair and 
not a network; so she went downtown and 
asked the mayor for the appointment. 

Why she got the position would be hard to 
say. Youth and charm perhaps; perhaps 
along with these the idea that her lack of 
sophistication would make her an easy tool. 
At any rate she found herself promptly in the 
midst of a political feud, with orders to “‘get 
something” on the man who held, and had 
held for over twenty-five years, the posi- 
tion of superintendent and so could not 
lightly be dismissed. Then and there she got 
her first big lesson in the contrast between 
the outer appearances of things and the un- 
derworkings; and there and then she had to 
make her choice as to her own relations with 
things as they are. She had to decide whether 
she was going to be a timeserver or a social- 
service worker. 

The superintendent and his wife had 
brought up six boys of their own among these 
wayward children, perhaps with an idea that 
normal and loved children might help the 
situation. Miss Mina saw kindness and wis- 
dom and self-sacrifice at work. ‘“‘Don’t be 
afraid to show affection for these children,” 
said the head. ‘‘Remember that there is 
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The Policewoman of Policewomen 


By ALICE AMES WINTER 


nothing in the world so lonely as a 
lonely child, a child that cannot say 
‘my father,’ ‘my mother’ or even ‘my 
clothes.’ These children own nothing.” 
Twins were brought in by the police, twins 
whose father and mother had been sent to 
the penitentiary, and who were themselves 
so sodden with alcohol that they could not 
even remember anything. Miss Mina watched 
the superintendent take them patiently on 
his knees day after day and tell them the 
same simple story until they could remember 
it, and thereby enter into the realm of hu- 
mans, one of whose chief characteristics is to 
have the power of memory. These children 
in this reformatory were not among those who 
rendered the words of the first psalm, 
“Blessed is he that sitteth not in the seat of 
the reform school.’’ Miss Mina was sitting 
at the feet of a simple man and woman that 
she regarded as apostles. No playing politics 
for her! It was here that she got the impetus 
toward the work that was to be her destiny, 
never a cut-and-dried affair, never a matter 
of so many hours and call it aday. Each case 
was a specific problem that called for personal 
service all to itself. This was another bit of 
education without books. 


Out Into Busy Places 


IT by the fire, neglected and forlorn, and 

shunned of men! The whole great world 
was calling and beckoning. One wonders 
whether today dear grandmother knows, and 
what she thinks of the whirligig of fate that 
in the space ofa generation has so transformed 
the ways of men—which she thought 
were stationary—that her little shielded 
maiden should have been drawn into 
teaching down in the slums, of whose 
existence no right-minded female of the 
older times ought to have been aware. 
Associated charity work, stumping for 
suffrage, discussing with other leading 
social workers of her time all the evils 
that menace us, into the war work that 
picked up many a person and whirled 
him into new and unexpected places, 
and sent Mina to Washington to organ- 
ize the speakers’ bureau for the Food 
Administration. 

And—alas for the prophecies of the 
old—Miss Mina became the wife of 
that new type of husband who delights 
in and abets his wife’s usefulness, and 
energizes the spirit in her to better and 
bigger things. 

When the war was over Mrs. Van 
Winkle found herself deep in a burning 
question: Should the District of Colum- 
bia, now her home, establish a Bureau 
of Policewomen? Other cities had been 
trying out women in various capacities 
as helps to the police. Los Angeles was 
the first city to create a full-fledged 
policewoman. Portland, another West 
Coast city, was the first to organize a 
woman’s division of the police force. 
But the word “policewoman’”’ still 
sounded queer and dubious. ‘‘Police- 
woman? Pound the pavements? Dip 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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THE SWEET ADELINE NUMBER WAS A FOLLIES HIT IN 1922 


(from the Slums, to the Folhes, to Grand Opera 


waa AT) I advised Mi Village Follies at 
hoe * large of my intended onslaught on the Ziegfeld 
™q &i| Show they would have shrieked at such ambition. 
Mum | No Greenwich Village girl considered herself 
Setesee®) faultless enough for Ziegfeld’s national institution 
and invariably greeted any suggestion that she apply to its 
progenitor for a job with the clamor: ‘Oh, but I’d never 
have the nerve.” And I think that most of them were quite 
honest in their protests. Ziegfeld, after all, is a name to con- 
jure with in the world of revues. 

But I knew that the road to a reputation for quality in 
musical comedy led through the New Amsterdam and I 
wanted the theatrical security of being a former Follies girl. 
After thought, I decided that the worst that could happen to 
my application was refusal; and there was always the pos- 
sibility it might be considered. And I sat me down and 
mapped out a campaign. 

Fortunately, while I was in the middle of it, luck in the 
guise of unexpected success at a benefit concert helped me to 
further courage. I had appeared in a fifteen-minute sketch 
worked out with the vague idea of the more lucrative field 
of vaudeville in mind—the usual ballads, a song from the 
show and a little jazzy dance—and amazed the owners of the 









By Mary Lewis 


Greenwich Village Follies by going.on ‘“‘cold,” as appearing 
without a background of chorus girls for the first time is 
called, and getting as many recalls as the headliners on the 
program. This success brought me the offer of $125 a week— 
a $50 increase—to go on tour in a fifteen-minute sketch of 
my own with a special setting. 

This was in Philadelphia. Determined on New York and 
continued study, I was tactfully noncommittal. Shortly 
thereafter news of rehearsals under way in a new Ziegfeld 
Follies reached me, and I undertook my first pilgrimage to 
their producer’s office in the New Amsterdam, in New 
York. The elevator man was dismally unimpressed upon my 
arrival—“‘ Just another new one,” was his attitude. The same 
perfection of indifference prevailed in Ziegfeld’s outer offices. 
When I at last claimed the attention of a proud office boy 
long enough to murmur something about Mr. Ziegfeld I was 
told coldly that the boss was not in. ‘And besides, look at 
the hundreds waiting to see him,” he added discouragingly. 

Instructed, I regarded the two great offices with despair 
and decided his laconic estimate was not exaggerated. And 


I noted that 999 of the number were girls—painted girls in 
black satin dresses, befeathered hats, invisible stockings, 
highest of heels and millions of dollars’ worth of rouge. My 
first aghast thought was: ‘‘Heavens, I’m not dressed up 
enough for this place.” 

My skirt and blouse with its round collar and tiny white 
cuffs were of blue serge—the stuff never wears out—and 
bought in California. My heels were flat, and make-up in 
the morning had not occurred to me. I had no inflated ideas 
about feathers, nor had I overcome my small-town training 
in the matter of the suitability and economy of a simple 
wardrobe. Stunned by beauty in furbelows, I decided I was 
shabby and disgraced. Had I only known it, Ziegfeld hates 
girls who come to him all dressed up like a four-alarm fire. 

This was the first of my journeys from Philadelphia. 
Three times a week thereafter for four weeks I caught a 
train at an unearthly hour for anyone who can’t wipe off the 
last of the cold cream before midnight, traveled for two 
hours, sat among anxious people under unshaded lights for 
five or six hours, taxied madly to the Pennsylvania Station, 
listened to the clicking of wheels on rails another two hours 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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A picture of plenty! Some of 
the tempting vegetables, the in- 
vigorating beef, the nourishing 
cereals and flavory herbs that are 
blended in Campbell’s Vegetable 
Soup. 

Thirty-two ingredients in all! 
Thousands consider it a luncheon 

or a supper and serve it also as a 
generous part of many a dinner. 

Just taste its delicious flavor! 
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| HERE home is—well, where is home? 
#| Can one be made in an apartment? 
Ann Hawthorn had been used to an 
{e4| old-fashioned house with big rooms and 

#} plenty of them until the family moved 
to New York. Even then she knew little of the 
newer order of living, for being a school-teacher she 
was away most of the time. At last, at vacation 
time, she returns, to find the family squeezed into 
a modern apartment for which her father is paying 
an exorbitant rent. She finds her mother interested in clubs 
and social affairs and almost never at home. Her older sister, 
Linda, engaged to a very estimable young man, is restlessly 
agog with New York night life. Her brother, Robert, just 
out of high school, is left much to his own devices and Ann 
is puzzled to know how he spends his time. Her father, 
robbed of home environment, is overjoyed at Ann’s tendency 
to put a little old-time atmosphere into the cramped apart- 


ment. VIII 


Te apartment seemed more homelike with grandma in 
it. Ann felt happier just to see grandma in the little old 
rocker, running a darning needle with incredible speed and 
accuracy through silk stockings; or reading a magazine, 





earthstones 


By ELIZABETH STANCY PAYNE 


I/ustrated by R.°f. Cavaliere 


far held from failing spectacles, the sun slanting on her white 
hair and on the pale green of Wandering Jew in her window. 

Grandma was little and spry and direct. She preserved a 
neat waistline, and she had clung tc gored skirts and seamed 
basques with set-in sleeves. She kept a snowy triangle of 
folded handkerchief tucked under the edge of the basque. 
She had kind, shrewd brown eyes and fine white hair, which 
she did in the mode that had been proper for elderly ladies 
when she had adopted it twenty-six years ago, at fifty; 
crimped in front, decently revealing ears at the side, and 
wound into a braided coil at the back. On occasions of 
special formality she donned her gray bengaline, cut out 
very modestly at the neck and filled in with folds of tulle, 
and wore her cameo. The gray bengaline had been new for 


Georgie’s wedding and was to emerge from its 
cheesecloth dust cover for Linda’s. 

Upon her arrival at the apartment, having first 
allayed all fears about Aunt Ada, whose position 
seemed safe for the present at least, and explained 
that her return was because she was too clean tuck- 
ered out sleeping on a cot without her silk bedquilt 
to remain another night in Brooklyn, she donned 
a starched gingham apron, went to the kitchen, 
sniffed at the bread box, examined bottoms of 

saucepans, scraped the floor of the oven with a testing fin- 
ger nail, and announced that the Donovan person would do, 
as far as she went. 


“DUT now you're home again,” she told Ann, “‘it’s all 

nonsense havin’ that part-time hired girl hangin’ round. 
I aim to make green tomato pickle next week and I simply 
don’t propose to be hurried because her ‘skedjool’ is bein’ up- 
set.”” She concluded: ‘“‘ What say, Annie, you and I manage 
between us? I’ll get breakfast and you can get lunch; your 
mother’s usually out, and when she’s home she eats light, 
account of puttin’ on weight. Then we could take turns get- 
tin’ dinner.” 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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LIKE TROPICAL FLOWERS, in their brilliant frocks - - 
how do the women of these exclusive cottage colonies take care of their skin? 


BAR 


+ T HE 


Society women find it 
“a perfect soap for the skin” 


EWPORT, with its white palaces above 
the sea— Bar Harbor, where the yachts 
of millionaires flash back and forth 
like sea-gulls—Lake Placid Club and 

Mount Royal, with theirwonderful winter sports — 

Society has made these places her own. 

Here, in the season, the most beautiful women 
in America are to be seen—riding, golfing, swim- 
ming, dancing—or, wrapped in furs, against the 
glittering background of winter, making the 
loveliest of pictures as they skate, ski, toboggan. 

How do these women, accustomed to every 
luxury, take care of their skin? What soap do 
they find, pure enough and fine enough, to keep 
the texture smooth, soft, exquisite? 


In the fashionable cottage colonies at Newport 
and Bar Harbor—three-fourths of the 193 women 
we questioned said they find Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap best for their skin. 

Among 208 women guests at Lake Placid Club 
—nearly two-thirds were using Woodbury’s. 


MOUNT 


HARBOR +t 


ROYAL IN 


At beautiful Mount Royal in Montreal three 
out of every four women guests were enthusiastic 
Woodbury users. “Truly the most cleansing and 
non-irritating soap,” they said. “The only satis- 


actory soap for the face.” “ferfect: 
“y iP h 9° P 7? 


A skin specialist worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s Facial Soap is made. This 
formula not only calls for the purest and finest 
ingredients; it also demands greater refinement in 
the manufacturing process than is commercially 
possible with ordinary toilet soap. 


A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or 
six weeks. Around each cake is wrapped the book- 
let of famous Woodbury skin treatments. 


Your Woodbury Treatment for ten days 
Now—the large-size trial set! 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 1813 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me the new large-size trial 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream and 
Powder, the treatment booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” and in- 
structions for the new complete Woodbury “Facial”. 


If vou live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1813 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 


Name__ 





Street 





Ciry__ caer ae State 




















AT THE MOST FASHIONABLE RESORTS 


NEWPORT + LEAKE PLACID CLUB 


MONTREAL + 

















“... demands greater refinement in the 
manufacturing process than is commer- 
cially possible with ordinary toilet soap” 


WITHIN A WEEK or ten days after be- 
ginning to use Woodbury’s Facial Soap, you 
will notice an improvement in your com- 
plexion—a greater clearness, smoothness, 
brilliance. Get a cake today—begin tonight 
the treatment your skin needs! 

Copyright, 1927, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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Ann hesitated. Of course, between the two of them, the work 
would be easy; but there was her teaching position, promised 
in February. ‘‘We’ve always had a maid, grandma. 


Sarah was with us four years.” 


Old 
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And how about that dream of earning a little house for her 
old age—and Pawsey’s—if she had to give up being a wage 
earner? Even a year of idleness, she knew, would lessen her 
chance of getting a good teaching position. Two or three 
years out of contact with her profession might remove her 
entirely from the race unless she took up further courses of 


“TI know that, Ann. And I can understand how mebbe _ study in new methods and teaching requirements. 


you’d rather do cookin’ in a school, showin’ others how, than 
to do it at home. Daughters all seem possessed now to earn 


““*RANDMA, is it because you think Pawsey can’t afford a 
maid any more? Linda hinted something of the sort— 


only about clothes. Is Pawsey worried about money?” 


Grandma snipped off an end of 
thread, put it in her mouth and 
chewed it up. Born before the 
era of carpet sweepers, she had 
been taught not to scatter snip- 
pets on the floor. ‘‘I don’t know, 
Ann. You know your father isn’t 
one to complain, but he acts to 
me like somethin’ worrisome was 
on his mind. He’s quiet, evenin’s, 
and he seems more tired than he 
ought to be—at his age. I think 
your father’s failin’, Ann.” 

‘“‘“Grandma!’’ Something 
clutched at Ann’s heart. She tried 
to laugh the terror away. “But 
Pawsey’s twenty years younger 
than you are, Grandma Haw- 
thorn, and look at you!” 

Grandma’s cheeks were like 
shriveled rosy apples; her erect 
spine disdained the support of 
chair backs. She was seventy-six 
and Pawsey was only fifty-six, 
and she calmly sat there and pro- 
nounced Pawsey “failing.” 

“Suppose,’’ Ann ventured, 
“that I went on with my teach- 
ing and sent money home every 
month; wouldn’t that help— 
about the maid—instead of my 
staying home?”’ 

“You're a good girl to think of 
it, Annie. But your father 
wouldn’t hear of it. I s’pose he’s 
willin’ for you and Linda to earn 
money, if you’re set on it, to 
spend on yourselves, but you 
couldn’t get him to take any of 
it.” Grandma looked over her 
spectacles at the troubled little 
face opposite her. The room was 
small and Ann was sitting on the 
bed. ‘‘ You can help the best way 
by bein’ willin’ to stay home and 
take some of the expense off him 
here. Your father’s mighty fond 
of you, little Ann. He likes to 
have you round.” Grandma 
reached across and patted the 
hands clasped on Ann’s knee. 
“We all do. I always had a no- 
tion you’d be the kind of girl that 
would be a real comfort at home. 
What makes you so set on goin’ 
out to earn money?” 


NN was thinking things over 
that afternoon on a bench in 
the Park. The stillness soothed 
her, and the long shadows of trees 
on sweeps of meadow as the sun 
dropped low in the west. She 
was sitting on a bench near a 
curve in the drive, rather listlessly 
trying to cajole a squirrel with 
unkind pretense of some- 
thing he might relish 
hidden in her hand. 
Under the brim of her 
velour hat a tiny line of 
worry showed. The 
promise ofthat February 
teaching position had 
meant a good deal to 
her; not only because it 
represented recognition 
of her ability, but also 
because she liked the 
work, and sinking hard- 
won experience in the 
petty and endless routine of an 
apartment-house kitchen did not 
particularly appeal to her. 


” 


what he pathetically called that ‘home evening. 


party, Bob out, and mother engaged with club affairs. 


But against this she envisaged the tired look in Pawsey’s 
eyes. Pawsey needed her. She gave him something, she knew, 
money for themselves ’stead of helpin’ their fathers to save it.”” that none of the others gave him. He had been so happy over 
It was what 
Pawsey needed, a little fun evenings; not just pottering around 
the apartment alone, grandma in bed by ten, Linda off at some 
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moment dinner was over 
to keep some date or 
Hi other; so angry at herself 
_ for ungraciously showing 
it that tears had 
sprung to her eyes. 


















r INDA, the heav- 
ue !! enly tempered, 
had been all contri- 
tion and had flung 
lovely bare arms 
about Ann, regard- 
less of a_ crushed 
velvet rose on the 
shoulder of the the- 





atergoing frock. 














“Old thing, I’m a beast. I 
































* ought to plan for you more. 
You see, darling, there aren’t 
any more parties, the kind 

people have in country places. 
You go to a dance with a boy at 
some supper club and dance with 
him all the evening. You don’t 
meet anybody else. If a fellow 
takes you out and spends fifteen 
or twenty dollars on you he ex- 
pects you to give him the whole 
evening. I'll scrape up somebody 
for you, and we’ll go somewhere 
soon—to one of those places where 
you have dinner and dance be- 
tween courses.” 

“I’m not fond of those public 
dancing places, Linda. I was 
thinking of home parties, a jolly 
crowd. Haven't you any girl 
friends?”’ 

Linda shook her head. ‘‘Not 
any ‘crowd.’ Everybody moves 
every year or so; you can’t keep 
a crowd together. Heaven knows 
where the girls are that we went 
to school with.’””’ She flung out her 
arms and laughed. ‘‘‘ Lost—lost 
in a great city!” Who wants a 
crowd anyhow? Two’s a lot 
more fun.’’ She dimpled at her 
sister. “I took you to the Russian 
place, and you didn’t seem to en- 
joy it much; you were mum as 
an oyster. I don’t believe you fit 
into city life very well, little Ann.” 

Not that kind, thought Ann, 
sitting on the Park bench. Surely 
there must be, in the city, some 
more wholesome kind of fun for 
young people. But how to find it? 

Ann sighed and got to her feet. 
She walked thoughtfully down 
the path and, around the bend, 
came upon a car parked in this 
remote and little-used stretch of 
drive. She glanced at the two 
occupants, who were engaged in 
earnest converse. The man had 
his arm along the cushion back of 
the girl, and at the moment of 
Ann’s glance put up his other 
hand and tucked back a curl 
under the girl’s hat brim. 

Linda—and Austin Randolph. 

What on earth were they dis- 

















cussing with such earnestness? 

















And why was Linda Hawthorn 
sitting here in a parked car with 
Austin Randolph anyhow? She 











} ought to be home; David was ex- 










“Don’t we ever have parties here?” she had asked Linda 
wistfully. ‘‘Don’t you ever go to other girls’ houses where 
they have good times?” 

“Depends on what you call good times,”’ Linda had re- 
plied, powdering her nose carefully before donning her little 
silver-lace, theatergoing hat. ‘If you mean taffy pulls or 
bawling college songs around the dear old square piano— 
why no, dearest, we don’t.” 

“You know perfectly well I don’t mean anything of the 
kind,” Ann had retorted hotly. ‘You seem to take for 
granted I am a mid-Victorian old maid just because I’ve 
lived outside your metropolis a few seasons. What I mean, 
in plain English, if you must have it, is: Haven’t you any 
friends who give parties and might ask your sister some- 
times?” 

She had been so hungry for a little fun; so envious—she 
admitted it—of Linda’s scramble into lovely clothes the 


pected for dinner. Ann experi- 

enced a sudden resentment— 

David was too fine to be treated this way by Linda or any 

girl, Ann’s impulse was to walk on, since she had not been 

observed by the couple. But somehow she couldn’t seem to 

spy on Linda, feeling herself aspy. She hailed the pair gayly. 

They looked up. Austin scowled. Linda laughed. ‘Little 

Ann! Whatever are you doing way over here all by your- 
self? Hop in, we'll drive you home.” 


IX 


NN asked to be put down at the corner. Earlier in the 
afternoon, when sudden loathing of city pavements had 
impelled her to seek the open of the Park, she had been on 
the way to the vegetable market, and there was still the head 
of lettuce to procure for salad. She mentioned this by way of 
reminder to Linda that David Frieth was expected for dinner. 


(Continued on Page 137) 
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: The Whole Show! 


Coming in August! Paramount News and 
Paramount Short Features— Paramount qual- 
ity of entertainment in the whole show. News 
Reel, comedies, cartoons — of the same high 
quality, the same unvarying standard as 
Paramount features! Speak to your Theatre 
Manager, and tell him you want to see the 
100% Paramount Program! 
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Issued twice a week, and backed by the 
man-power and resources of the largest 
motion picture organization in the world. 
You'll always find a// the news of all the 
world, first and best in Paramount News. 
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cA FLOOR 


Its embossed surface sparkles 
with ever-changing interest in 


the light of a bright sun porch, 


SHLAR stone laid by the 

hand of master craftsmen— 

even to the mortar lines pressed below 

the surface. So this floor seems at first 

glance. But there is a subtle texture, a 

changing sheen, to the surface that no 
stone floor ever possessed. 

As the sun streams across this new 
Armstrong creation, some of the light 
rays are held captive, some are reflected, 
others diffused. There is a constant 
magic play of light and shadow that 
makes the whole surface sparkle. It 
glimmers, glows, changes, is alive with 
interest. 

The design, too, is not one color, as 
you first think, but several tones of 
color. These colors—varied with a 


This sun porch floor of Armstrong’s Embossed Inlaid Linoleum (Design No. 6040) 


of Magic lexture 


natural freedom that delights the eye— 
grow softer or more intense as the light 
changes. They mellow under lamplight. 
They radiate sunshine in the light of a 
bright sun porch. 

Though rich in texture, color, beauty, 
this newest design in Armstrong’s 
Embossed Inlaid Linoleum is not high 
in price. The first cost is hardly more 

Right—Handcraft 

No. 3008 

Below—Embossed 

No. 6006 





than you would pay to restore an old 
worn wood floor. And you pay nothing 
at all for refinishing or repairs as the 
years pass. Just a regular waxing and 
polishing will keep your Armstrong 
Floor new for generations. 

What the first and last cost is can be 
told you at any good department, fur- 
niture, or linoleum store. Ask to see 
Armstrong’sEmbossed Floors—designs 
raised in actual relief. Watch the play 


is firmly cemented in place over builders’ deadening felt. 


It should last a lifetime. 


of light across this magic texture. Then 
imagine this modern floor beauty—or 
any of the new types of Armstrong 
designs—in your own home. 


Model interiors in color 


The model interiors in full color that ap- 
pear in Hazel Dell Brown’s new book,“The 
Attractive Home—How to Plan Its Decora- 
tion,” show how effectively the new Arm- 


" strong Floors can be used in different types 


of rooms. This book also brings you an offer 
of free decorating service. It will be sent to 
you on receipt of 10c (in Canada, Look for the 
20c) to cover mailing costs. Ad- cifcue a 
dress Armstrong Cork Company, the burlap back 
Linoleum Division, 2625 Mary 


Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 


EMBOSSED~PLAIN~INLAID~JASPE~ARABESQ ~ PRINTED 
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hall judge for yourself,”’ he said at last, “if this woman is 
not worth seeking beyond the Death Sands!” 


It was night, of course, when this happened, or the scare- 
crow Armstrong could not have passed from the jungle fringe 
of our pocket of desert land to Lockwood’s compound un- 
observed. He chose—whether by luck or uncanny in- 
stinct —a night when the servants were away at some native 
affair in the village bazaars where the tom-toms beat in 
the dusk. And when his weird visitor was absorbed sud- 
denly by the darkness again Lockwood was at a loss to 
know if he had dreamed it all or not. 

The Colonel sat at his desk for he knew not how long, 
head in hands, staring at the place where Armstrong had ap- 
peared, and from which he had vanished, until the concen- 
tration made him experience a sense of self-hypnosis, from 
which he roused himself by filling his pipe and lighting it. 

He had barely flicked out the kindling match when the 
faintest rustle preceded a new entrance. The scarecrow fig- 
ure of Armstrong was before him again. And now, with 
him, was another figure. It was a woman—a girl, rather— 
mummylike in some white stuff of soft, clinging texture. 
This stuff partially concealed her face until Armstrong, with 
almost the triumph of a showman, or of a mother revealing 
the face of her child, uncovered it. 

Lockwood’s pipe went out. 


ACHELOR as he was, and confirmed in it by his own 

words, the Colonel had of course known many women, in 
many lands. But never had he seen anyone like this. He 
judged her to be about nineteen—and then, remembering he 
was in the East, he amended that by acouple of years. Her 
features were most delicately modeled; her skin so fair she 
might easily have passed in the West for a brunette; but it 
was her eyes, under lashes and brows of incredible softness 
and beauty, from which Lockwood could not escape. They 
were frightened eyes, but there was more than fright in 
them. They were resigned eyes, but that did not impress the 
Colonel, who had grown used to that pitiful resignation in 
the eyes of the chattel women of the East. He thought of 
the Madonna, but no artist had delineated a face quite like 
this. His mind leaped to the Mona Lisa, and instantly dis- 
missed that inscrutable woman. He thought of images of 
gods and goddesses, of men and women and beasts, and 
some half one and half another, that he had seen cut out 
of virgin rock in ancient temples—something of the tre- 
mendous strength of those crude figures was in this little 
creature—but that passed in a flash. 

And then, in an instant, the thing leaped full force upon 
him. She was the East itself, typified, personified —elusive 
as quicksilver! She was the East incarnate! She was the 
thing that lured a man back from the smooth, humdrum, un- 
derstandable ways of the Western world, dragging him— 
almost against his instincts—back to where time is not 
measured, and one becomes, according to his days and 
strength, a part of infinity. She was the thing from which 
others fled back to the West, afraid. 

Now the Colonel was a bit of an artist in his way. Each 
of us in our pocket outpost had a hobby of sorts to help keep 
our minds stable, and free from the awful frettings of in- 
activity. And you would find Lockwood—if you happened 
on him at work in the little room off his sleeping quarters— 
puddling about with clay, attired in a ridiculous smock be- 


neath which his long khaki legs stuck like a stork’s. He . 


would catch the creative fever only now and again, but with 
this girl before him, and that amazing sense of the East 
personified, the thing seized him. 

“By Jove!”’ he said, aloud, as if she and Armstrong were 
posing there for his inspection, as models, not as apparitions 
from beyond the Death Sands. ‘“‘By Jove—I’ll do her!” 

At that moment he awoke to the fact that the girl was 
almost fainting, and that he had been lacking in the mere 
decencies. He rose and went to her, offering her a chair. 
She swayed a little at his approach, and then he saw her bow 
submissively, as.a slave before her lord and master, and, 
being near enough, he caught a little quivering sigh of 
resignation. Mystified, he turned to interrogate Armstrong, 
but the scarecrow figure had disappeared! Lockwood was 
alone with the girl—with the East incarnate, from whose 


am no Western civilization had been able yet to hold 
im. 


GHE lifted her head, slowly, modestly, and her eyes met 
his. Not one element of all he had seen was missing in 
her glance, but something else was added. The room swam 
about him; the dusk and shadows gave place to far, clear 
dawns in the desert where Lockwood had felt the call; the 
pungent smell of leather and boot polish which clung in the 
close air since the Colonel’s batman had cleaned his belt and 
boots, gave place to the incense of far shrines and the strange 
aromas of native bazaars; the distant sound of the tom-tom 
in the village beat up, muffled, through the night, summon- 


- a parade of all the mystic glories and barbarities of the 
Last. 


The East incarnate! 


Lockwood, the Western bachelor, opened his arms to 
receive her. She crept in, modestly, submissively, but her 
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(Continued from Page 11) 


eyes, upturned to his, held unfathomable things that chal- 
lenged, and lured, and set the nerves quivering in an ecstasy 
of something not far removed from—fear. 

He was not sure what brought him back from his emo- 
tional venture. Some cry in the night? More like a laugh, 
mocking its way through the air! His nerves taut, he put 
the girl from him, ran out into the compound and called 
gently, for the sake of caution: ‘‘Jerry! Jerry!” 


HERE was no answer. Over in the men’s barracks the 

sounds of card playing could be heard. In the officers’ 
quarters near by there was no sound. Nearly all of us had 
gone down to the village. But none of these things was real 
to the Colonel. The only real thing to him was the tom-tom 
beating its way to him through the night air, and—suddenly, 
to his ears—thrumming out a new and warlike note. 

Western eyebrows might be lifted a trifle over Lockwood’s 
disposition of the girl. He took no one into his confidence 
but old Bunda. He had once had occasion to save Bunda 
from some probably much-deserved punishment, and she had 
temporarily added him to her threescore and ten of gods, for 
it was a poor year when she could not pick up a new one. 
Bunda had a reputation that was evil in the village; the 
magic eye with which she was credited was probably her one 
innocence. But her sequestration, in a hovel beyond the far 
end of the village, made her a perfect guardian for the girl. 

We remembered, thinking back on it now, how many 
times the Colonel, of late, had ‘‘special business”’ that took 
him away for hours. There he worked at his sculpture; and 
there, I have no doubt, he made love. But in the East there 
are things one passes over discreetly. 

It was at this point that Tellson came into the business. 
Whether he blundered into it or not I do not know. I am 
inclined to think Lockwood sent for him. Tellson was the 
kind of man one would lean on in any crisis of the kind; a 
man who tried to see the other’s viewpoint, who could be 
trusted to think straight and speak the truth square from 
the shoulder. 

Anyway, Tellson saw the girl down in Bunda’s hovel. 
Until he saw her he could not understand why a practical- 
going fellow like Lockwood should be almost demented, why 
he should have collapsed into a bundle of nerves, why he 
must grip a friend by the arm and burst out the thing that 
he had been secreting. And Tellson saw the almost com- 
pleted clay, through which Lockwood had partially ex- 
pressed himself. The Colonel, of course, 
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and it’s robbed him of reason. He claims he sent for help. 
To you, sir—and you’d refused it to him. For years he sent 
urgently to you, and your men lay snugly in their billets 
here As 

‘He lies, Tellson!”’ 

“No, sir—hardly. He believes it. Easy enough to under- 
stand.” 

The Colonel rapped on the table. “If he’s insane, Tellson, 
that explains everything. His wild story. The lost city a 

“* And—the girl, Colonel?”’ 

Lockwood’s mouth opened, his chin was agitated. He 
dropped his head onto his arm. Tellson touched him gently. 

“He spoke of her, sir. When he spoke of her I saw how 
mad the man was—and how clever. Heaven only knows 
how he managed to escape from wherever he spent these awful 
years of—bleaching. And how he managed to bring—her!”’ 
Tellson leaned forward and spoke in a low voice. “She’s a 
temple girl, sir, from the lost city of the gods. If one of 
them—any man—touches even her garments, he is deprived 
of his sight, of his hearing or of his speech. Ifa white man— 
an unbeliever—touched her ——’”’ Tellson shrugged his 
shoulders. His face was as white as the Colonel’s. ‘*‘ You see 
his game, sir? He almost shrieked it at me tonight. ‘You 
wouldn’t bring me help; I’ve brought you trouble!’ He 
cried, ‘They’ll wipe out your damned lives—the lot of you. 
Look! They’re here already, rousing the people!’ He 
danced away like a scarecrow dervish himself, then, sir— 
and I came on here!” 

“Tellson,’’ Lockwood said, ‘‘if anything starts here the 
grass will take fire! One torch of insanity lighted, and God 
knows where it will end. The whole country ——” He 
hesitated; went on after a time. ‘That lifts it beyond the 
personal. I shall write a full report; the whole story! See 
Bunda, old man! The old she-devil’s clever enough to con- 
found a village. Tell her I hold her responsible—to all her 
gods—for the girl’s safety!” 








E SMOOTHED out the paper before him with his sleeve. 
“Tf anything should happen it will all be here,” he said 
gravely, tapping the paper. 

When Tellson returned the Colonel was still writing his re- 
port—a report quite unlike the usual prosy document of the 
kind. Lockwood, with the temperament of the artist, gave 
individuality to anything he touched. And he lifted his re- 
port of this strange occurrence into something almost epic. 

He looked up as Tellson entered. Tellson was haggard. 
One cheek was marked with blood, at which he dabbed in a 
mechanical way with his handkerchief. 

“They’re raising the devil—the fanatics from beyond the 
Death Sands!’ he said. He touched his cheek again. “It 

must be hell beyond the Death Sands,”’ 





could not know, as Tellson did, how 
much of a revelation that clay was. Tell- 
son stared first at the girl, then at the 
unfinished work, then at its creator, and 
last at old Bunda crouched like a witch in 
the corner blazing at*them with her eyes, 
and he shook his head and came away. 
For Tellson, after all, knew his East as 
few men knew it, and—having that 
faculty of putting himself into another’s 
shoes—he saw the thing that his Colonel 
was up against. 





HAT very night, it was, that a queer 

religious mania seized our village, 
and the tom-toms beat again with a note 
that set the nerves quivering. The men 
in the barracks were kept under arms all 
night. Tellson went down to report on 
the thing for the Colonel. We remem- 
bered seeing him come in late, and go di- 
rect to the chief’s quarters. 

To the Colonel he reported: ‘I’m afraid, sir, it’s come 
already!’’ Then he told what he had seen, and ferreted out. 
Two dervishlike fellows had arrived in the place and set 
the natives off. 

“Where from?” asked Lockwood quickly. 

“I inquired that, sir. One of the soberer ones told me: 
‘From beyond the Death Sands. From the lost city of the 
gods!’”’ 

The veins stood out in Lockwood’s hands. Tellson said, 
almost reluctantly: ‘And I’ve found—your man”; for he 
knew, of course, about Jerry Armstrong’s coming and dis- 
appearance. 

“What? Armstrong?” 

Tellson nodded grimly. ‘‘He’s mad, sir. Mad as a bitten 
dog. God knows where he’s hidden himself. But he’s clean 
off. And yet, he’s cunning—that cleverness of the insane, 
sir. He’s kept watch on you. He even knows—I know!” 
Tellson licked his dry lips. ‘‘He came upon me suddenly to- 
night, sir. When you told me I wasn’t so—so sure about this 
lost city—under the sands. Now-I’m almost prepared to be- 
lieve!”’ He paused, and they both stared into space, conjur- 
ing up the emaciated figure, bleached out by confinement 
away from the sun. “The point is this,” said Tellson, 
matter-of-factly, at last, ‘‘he’s had some terrible experience 





he said. ‘‘No, I don’t mean this. Just 
a stone that happened my way. I’m 
thinking of—of the man, Jerry Arm- 
strong!’’ Tellson’s horror leaped across 
the desk and seized the Colonel. Tellson 
controlled himself. : “‘ You recall, sir, what 
I told you: If any man touches a temple 
girl he is deprived of one of his senses. 
They have a trick of taking a man’s 
speech ——”’ 

The Colonel looked his question. 

Tellson nodded. “It’s not a pretty 
thing. I was too late to—help. And I 
remembered what you’d said. A spark 
here might start a conflagration.” He 
lifted glum eyes to the Colonel. ‘‘Arm- 
strong died! It’s better so; every way. 
He—he threw himself in the river! I 
escaped—with this—thanks to Bunda. 
They’re afraid of her. They were like 
flies outside her place, but they kept a 
respectful distance. They wanted me 
badly. They think I’m the man now responsible for—the 
girl!’’ Tellson summoned up a grin. 

“Bunda parleyed with them, Colonel. She says there’s 
only one way to save a flare-up. They want the girl back— 
she’s some potatoes at the temple, it seems, sir; and they 
want, too, a sacrifice of the white man who kept her here! 
So it looks as if the gods had their eyes on you or me for the 
sacrifice, Colonel! 

‘*There’s only one thing I see for it. Give them the girl, 
sir, and tell them to go back to their desert of death! A 
little show of force—the authorities will condone that, sir, 
after Jerry . . but you know the ‘hands off’ policy when 
it comes to religion. And a temple girl ——” 








ELLSON, of course, was fighting for the Colonel too. It 

was not lack of sympathy. Quite the reverse. The East 
had caught Lockwood in its tangles, and none knew better 
than Tellson what that meant. 

But when the Colonel spoke he did so not as friend to 
friend, but as an officer to his subordinate. ‘‘That’ll do, 
Tellson,” he said. “See that the men are ready for emer- 
gencies. I must finish this report.” 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Old Dutch safeguards your refrigerator with 


Nealthful Chankness 


an important health protection 


Clean your refrigerator with Old Dutch every week. This is of utmost importance, especially in the summer time 
when foods spoil so easily—so many health troubles are caused by food contaminated in an unclean refrigerator. 


Old Dutch assures Healthful Cleanliness 


because it removes all dirt and uncleanliness and keeps 
your refrigerator sweet, wholesome and hygienic. A 
valuable characteristic of Old Dutch is that its fine 
particles, bya process similarto “adsorption,” take up and 
carry away the invisible and often dangerous impurities. 


Old Dutch Cleanser is distinctive; its foundation 
is a natura! detergent, free from harsh, scratchy grit. 
To the eye a fine powder; the microscope shows that its 


particles are flaky and flat shaped. Like thousands of tiny 
erasers they remove all uncleanliness without scratching. 


Avoid scratchy cleaners. They not only mar the 
surface, but scratches hold and accumulate dirt and im- 
purities. 

Old Dutch is ideal for all cleaning on every surface 
where water may be used—porcelain and enamel, alu- 
minum, glassware, tile, painted woodwork, floors, win- 
dows, etc. Protects the surface and assures its longer life. 


There is nothing else like Old Dutch 


The Symbol of Healthful Cleanliness 
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(Continued from Page 35) 


These are the words scratched by that 
pen of the Colonel’s across the paper: 


The issue has been joined! The ultimatum 
has arrived. Clearly it is a personal matter. 
The one guilty of indiscretion should make 
redress. I plead that the sacrifice be not in 
vain; that the matter be hushed up. A 
spark, a whisper, may involve untold conse- 
quences yet. My regiment has been sent 
here intrusted with the delicate task of pre- 
venting disorder at all costs, stamping out 
any spark. It is the tinder box of the coun- 
try. But that I need not elaborate to those 
who know it far better than I. 

Whether there be a lost city of the gods or 
not I soon shall know. I shall discover the 
secret of Armstrong’s unhappy years. I 
shall see the temple graced by the girl he 
stole away. She is to go back to the temple 
as a handmaiden of the gods; I am to go to 
the temple as a sacrifice! To be sacrificed, 
doubtless, for her sanctification! There is a 
grim humor in that! Do not grieve over me. 
I know most corners of the East; I have 
risked death on many frontiers, and she has 
laid her spell upon me. I shall at least not 
lack for thrill in this last adventure. Do not 
think me mad if I choose this way of going; 
I take with me enough “powdered death”’ 
for both of us: the girl if they should try to 
“‘visit her sin upon her,”’ and for me—before 
the worse happens, if it should come to that. 
The M. O. will forgive my filching it from his 
stores! 


It ended there, as if any farewell in as 
many words might have become senti- 
mental or affected. 

Tellson it was whose eyes first fell on 
this. He had tried to sleep, and failed, 
save for nightmare snatches. And in the 
hour preceding dawn, feeling a vague sense 
of something seriously amiss, he sought 
the Colonel’s quarters. There, upon the 
abandoned desk, he read it. After a time 
he squared his shoulders, put a paper 
weight on the document that it might not 
be blown away by any vagrant morning 
breeze, and set out over the sleeping roads 
into the dawn. 


HAVE sketched in here a hundred little 

details that the General’s story did not 
hold. But the substance of his terse, 
straightforward tale was the same. And 
when he got this far and stopped, the 
mess held its breath and looked at Tell- 
son. His face was intensely pale, but, by 
contrast, the scars on his cheek and chin 
were livid. 

Our General took off his glasses, played 
with the black cord of them, put them on 
again, said abruptly: 

“What I say now I shall not refer to 
again. And I ask of you, gentlemen, a 
similar promise!’’ He paused; we nodded. 
He cleared his throat and went on: “Cap- 
tain Tellson has pleaded with me that the 
incident be kept to ourselves. He is right. 
It is also the last request of the—the 
Colonel. You will say that this is against 
all precedent. Well, this shattering of rule 
and>tradition I am prepared to risk! If 
we-sought to follow, to bring succor to the 
brave man who has—gone out this way, 
his mission would be fruitless. The spark 
would ignite, the tinder take fire, lives— 
possibly many lives—be sacrificed. Our 
government would be embarrassed. This 
regiment would have failed in the delicate 
mission of preserving peace and order. It 
is to save all this that your Colonel has 
gone back with his—temple girl. As a 
meémber of Headquarters I must frown 
down on his indiscretion in having any- 
thing to do with this girl. As a man’’—his 
mouth twisted—‘“‘as a man I would gladly 
follow, and rescue both from the fate to 
which they go!” 


“TT IS to the credit of this regiment ”— 

the General’s voice rose—‘“‘that it did 
not let him go alone! It was represented 
by another. There was one who went out in 
the dawn to share the thing, if necessary, 
With his Colonel. Where he went and 
what he found must remain forever a 
sacred secret. I have promised him this. 
I have not tried to extract it. I ask it from 
you, my hearers. And again, I say, 
Captain Tellson is right. If the regiment 


got word of where and how this hap- 
pened—this ghastly thing—I doubt if dis- 
cipline would hold them, and the Colonel’s 
sacrifice would be in vain. It is enough 
that we know this much, gentlemen: That 
the ultimate fate of your beloved Colonel 
must remain shrouded in mystery. The 
fate of the one who followed ae 
paused. ‘‘Captain Tellson will forgive this 
much revelation. You will recall that it 
is their law that men who—touch—the 
temple girls of these fanatics of the Death 
Sands be deprived of one sense—sight— 
hearing—speech ——”’ 

His eyes shot to Tellson’s haggard face, 
as did the eyes of all the mess, unable to 
take themselves away from those vivid 
scars on chin and cheek. 

“Gentlemen,’’ cried the General quickly, 
“T ask you to rise and drink with me a 
toast to the comrade who followed his 
colonel into the dawn—in his last great 





adventure into the Death Sands. With it 


let us swallow our curiosity, our questions, 





and hold the knowledge of this thing sacred 
forever. I give you Captain Tellson!”’ 

The glasses clinked. The name of our 
guest of honor passed from lip to lip. The 
glasses rang again upon the table. We sat 
down. Tellson’s head lifted, he stood up 
like a great shy boy, flushing, the scars 
more livid than ever, and just bowed in a 
jerky way, once. We thundered our ap- 
plause, banging our empty glasses on the 
board, glad of a chance to let go our feel- 
ings. 

But the General was up again. ‘“‘Gen- 
tlemen,”’ he said gravely, “‘I ask you now 
to rise and drink with me to the gallant 
Colonel of this illustrious regiment. To his 
health—if alive. To his memory—other- 
wise. It is asolemn toast, gentlemen, but 
not a joyless one.”’ 

I do not know if any of the others no- 
ticed Tellson as I did. I don’t think so. 
But somehow, my eye catching his, I al- 
most forgot my own glass. His face—how 
shall I describe it? Cana face be at once 
grim as death and radiant as—as heaven? 


E HAD risen with the others to honor 

the toast. He lifted the glass to his 
lips, and a curious hesitation held him. 
Some spiritual struggle was going on 
within. And like a flash it struck me: 

Tellson was a man who could not, delib- 
erately, tell a lie. A man who tried to 
think straight on all issues, who spoke the 
truth even to his own hurt. I don’t know 
to this day if he drank that night or not; 
his glass when it was set down was partly 
emptied, but a reddish ooze like blood lay 
on his place, and spread slowly over the 
tablecloth. 

I do not know if he drank, because, 
catching his glance, I turned away, un- 
willing to look upon what I saw there. 

A fortnight after the banquet we were 
replaced by other troops. With the imper- 
manence of life, especially in the East, new 
interests crowded out the old. The Colo- 
nel’s name joined others illustrious in the 
annals of the regiment, and began to be 
forgotten; Tellson was given a pension 
and a suitable government post. 

And then, many months after, a queer 
accident of fate sent me within gunshot of 
the place again, and I took occasion to 
jerk my way there by the narrow gauge. 
Nosing into old haunts I ran) across 
Bunda, the ageless hag. She grinned a 
toothless recognition, and beckoned me to 
follow her. The people on the streets made 
way for her, and I thought, “‘She still has 
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the evil eye!”’ But an instant later I knew 
I was wrong. They regarded her with 
veneration! She led me to where her 
hovel had stood. And there, in its place, 
tracked by the feet of pilgrims, was a shrine 
of sorts. 

Motioning me to follow, she led me in. 
The gloom of the interior was shot through 
with a queer greenish light—sunshine fall- 
ing through tropical foliage. This light 
rested on an image set upon a secure ped- 
estal. I fell back a pace. 

I thought dimly of the Madonna, of 
Mona Lisa, of the crude strength of native 
goddesses—and then I leaped to the thing. 
This was the Colonel’s clay. This was his 
spirit of the East! Bunda told me the 
legend that had gathered about it. A 
white man had stolen a temple girl; the 
priests had followed to restore her to her 
sacred duties, and to sacrifice the dese- 
crator. ‘But lo,’ declared Bunda, cack- 
ling her mirth in my ear, ‘‘the gods carried 
him away on the wings of the wind, and, as 
for the girl, they changed her into a figure 
of stone, as all who come may see!’”’ So 
the priests and the people were well con- 
tent that it was so, and the priests blessed 
the people, and returned from whence they 
came. And here there had sprung up a 
shrine. 


UNDA was keeper of the shrine, and 

venerated, but she had new gods of 

her own, and could speak freely of this that 
gave her livelihood. 

“By now,” she said, ‘‘the gods will have 
given the temple girl other punishment. 
Who knoweth the anguish of a mother 
better than I, who have borne seven to 
become adder’s teeth?” 

The temple girl—a mother? 

“As for the man,” declared Bunda, 
“‘who knoweth but he may have grown 
tired of her already? The gods will deal 
with him. That a man should run away 
from duty for sake of a woman is in his 
nature. But the gods will prick him for it!”’ 

There rose up before me the other links 
in the chain of memory: Tellson’s eyes, 
the spilled wine, his plea for secrecy, the 
movement of the regiment. And then I 
knew I must have it all out of Bunda. 
Craftily she saw how it was. 

“The Colonel sahib paid much gold for 
silence. Also his friend,’ said Bunda. 
“But both are far away, and you are 
near !”’ 

I gave her some money. “Tell me,” I 
said, “with what will the gods prick 
him?” 

“It may be,’’ suggested Bunda, “‘they 
will give him a vision of the friend who 
came here in the dawn to help him—and 
found him fled! It may be they will send 
dreams to his pillow, and show him the 
priests sacrificing Tellson sahib instead of 
him; sacrificing him before the temple girl 
changed into stone by the gods! . . . 
But for Bunda they would have taken all 
Tellson sahib’s senses instead of one. Three 
choices they gave him—his sight, his hear- 
ing. But why should Tellson sahib choose 
to do without speech?” 


DID not answer. I was thinking of the 

traditions of the Tellsons, which were 
the traditions of the regiment. I was 
thinking of his own uncanny way of try- 
ing to see the other fellow’s viewpoint. I 
was thinking how Tellson must blurt out 
truth, come what would. 

“*So the priests,” said Bunda in my ear, 
*‘sealed his lips!” 

I saw Tellson in the grip of his tor- 
mentors, taking the place of the Colonel 
who fled with the girl. I saw Tellson 
given choice. His sight? No—not that! 
His hearing? One could not be taken 
quite so unawares. . His speech? 
Sealed lips! For the honor of the regiment ! 

“Tt was the will of the gods!”’ said 
Bunda calmly. 

I turned on her fiercely, and caught her 
shoulder. 

““May the gods do so to you, and more 
also,” I cried, “‘if you ever breathe a word 
of this again! But, as for the other, you 
are wrong. It was the decision of a man, 
not the will of the gods!”’ 
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Two lovely lustres to choose from with the 
convenience of liquid polish 


This Rosy 
Brilliance 


in Natural Pink 
.. or Deep Rose 


UST the kind of lovely gleaming 
nails you like best to have and all 
the convenience of a liquid polish! 
Cutex makes it too! 
No wonder it is more used in Paris 
and at the smart French resorts than 
any other kind. 


For the conservative woman Cutex 
makes the Natural Pink that catches 
the color of the nails and gives them 
a lovely rose petal lustre. And it lasts 
for days without any daily fussing. 


For the woman who likes to keep 
up with the very latest dictate of 
fashion, Cutex makes the Deep Rose 
Polish. It gives an exotic touch of 
vivid color to the nails and the very 
high brilliance you see so much. And 
of course it too lasts for days. 

Before a fresh manicure use Cutex 
Polish Remover to take off the old polish. 
Each is 35c, or the coupon below and toc 
will bring you samples of your choice of 
Polish, and the Polish Remover. Northam 
Warren, New York, London, Paris. 


Mail this 
Coupon 
Today 















I enclose 
roc in 
stamps or coin 
for samples. 


a 


* NorTHAMWARREN, Dept.JJ-7A 
114 West 17th St., New York 


(Please check 
your choice) 
Natural 0 Deep Rose 0 

















Ofer all 
the Clothes 


that touch her 
tender skin - - 


INY dresses, dainty slips, the 

most bewitching ruffled bonnets 
must be caressingly soft when they 
touch a baby’s delicate skin. 

For a baby’s skin you know is so 
acutely sensitive to even the slight- 
est roughness! __ 

Tiny clothes or diapers to which 
clings even a trace of the injurious 
alkali found in so many soaps—re- 
gardless of whether they are flakes, 
chips or cakes—irritate baby’s soft 
skin, and make her fretful with dis- 
comfort. 

Rubbing with cake soaps adds to 
this distress. Rubbing shrinks sensi- 
tive woolens, makes them harsh and 
matted. Little shirts or socks that 
are tight and shrunken bind baby’s 
healthy, growing body. 

With Lux there is no rubbing. In 
its tissue-thin, transparent diamonds 
there is no harmful alkali. They 
whip up instantly into rich mild suds 
that ‘gently cleanse baby’s tiny gar- 
ments, leave them sweet and clean 
and oh! so comfortable. 

Millions of mothers use Lux for 
all the clothes that touch their 
babies’ tender skins. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Keep baby’s bottles 

. safeand 
sparkling 

with Lux 
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Etianne nodded emphatically. 
“Yes,” she whispered. “You 
don’t understand. I’m in a 
prison. I live in a tomb. I’m 
dying.’”’ She began to cry against 
Nicolle’s shoulder, but Nicolle 
was not the sort of person who is easily 
moved by tears. She faced Etianne about 
and led her back to the bench beneath 
the plane tree. 

“Sit there and listen,” she directed. 
“There are things about being a lady’s 
maid besides just knowing how to wave 
hair and wash lingerie, things you may 
not have taken into account.” 

“‘What are they?” asked Etianne, her 
attention seized. 


“\7OU’VE got to be hard. If you’re not 
hard you'll get nowhere, worse than 

nowhere; ‘you'll end up on the streets. 

When you cried just now do you think 

it moved me? Not in the least.” 

“‘Aren’t you sorry for me, Nica?” 
asked Etianne unbelievingly. 

“T’m sorry for no one, not even for 
myself. It’s the first rule of the game 
and the last. When you start out to 
be a lady’s maid you go to war. On 
one side is you, all alone. On the 
other is the whole world—the woman 
you work for, her husband, her son, 
her butler and all the other servants. 

If you turn soft once you’re lost.” 

“T’m sure I could be very hard,”’ 
said Etianne, frowning. ‘Will you 
help me get a place? Please do. 
Please, please promise.” 

“What would madame say?” 

“Nothing. She’ll never even know 
how it happened. When I suggested 
going into a convent she actually 
looked relieved. If she knew I was 
well fed and clothed I don’t think she 
would even ask a question.”’ 

Again Nicolle took swift inventory 
of Etianne’s trim person. ‘‘There is 
no doubt,”’ she said, “‘ you would make 
an excellent lady’s maid. There is 
also no doubt that I could find you 
a situation. Would you pay back 
what your mother owes me?”’ 

“Yes; oh, yes!” 

“You see, it is against the rules for me 
to do anything for nothing. I would not 
help you unless I was going to make some- 
thing out of it.” 

“That is quite just,” agreed Etianne, 
“but I don’t believe you, Nica. You are 
sorry for me. I’m sure it’s because you’re 
sorry for me.” 

“Do not deceive yourself. Even if ter- 
rible things happen to you through my 
getting you a place, I shall not feel sorry 
about it; I shall say, it is the life.” 

“When will you let me know?” 

“Not so fast, my young lady. First, 
there is the matter of the references. You 
have none, but I will arrange them quite 
easily. Do you talk English?”’ 

“T can say things like ‘Thank you’ and 
‘I’m too tired to dance’ and ‘I must go to 
maman.” I can also swear several words a 
boy taught me. But I will learn quickly.” 

“Learn if you like, but never say you 
know English. In that manner you can 
flatter your lady and at the same time 
understand much more than she thinks 
you can. Let us choose a name for your- 
self. All maids are called Marie. What 
do you suggest for the-rest?”’ 


TIANNE thought ponderously for a 

moment; thenshe said: ‘‘Marie Rob- 
ert. It is simple; it means nothing, but it 
would be me, as those are two of my 
names, except that we would change 
Roberte to Robert.” 

“Even so, there will be trouble with the 
passport; but it can be arranged since 
the names will actually appear in your 
birth certificate. If one clerk refuses to 
leave the rest out, another clerk will prove 
more susceptible. I find there is always 
one clerk who will take a small risk for a 
kiss after hours.” ° 

‘‘But who is to give the kiss?” as 
Etianne. 

“‘T will attend to that also.” 


eA Maid Among Men 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Oh, Nica, how can I ever repay you?”’ 

“‘T will make a charge for everything, 
and you‘can repay me with money. As 
to getting you a situation, my lady and I 
are staying at the Cretonne. Before we 
have been there two weeks there will be a 
dozen requests for lady’s maids who know 
no English and are otherwise so stupid that 
half pay in America will look to them like 
a fortune in France.” 

“Like me,” said Etianne modestly. 

“Yes, like you, except that I shall teach 
you what to do, once you are safely in 
America.” 

“When will you arrange all this?”’ 


SHE WISHED 
TO TAKE NO 
CHANCES OF 
MISSING NI 
COLLE 








“T do not know,” said Nicolle. ‘‘Per- 
haps it will be tomorrow; perhaps it will 
not be for a week. I will telephone.”’ 

“You can’t,” cried Etianne. ‘We 
haven’t had a telephone for months. But 
I will live with my nose to the window and 
in that way I shall see you if you pass the 
gate.” 

“You need not stay all the time at the 
window. I shall be sure to come between 
two and three in the afternoon, as that is 
my hour. Au revoir, mademoiselle.” 

“You mustn’t call me that any more,” 
said Etianne, rising. ‘‘ You must call me 
Etianne when we are alone and Marie 
Robert when you talk about me.” 

‘As you please, Etianne,” said Nicolle 
with a nod of good-by. ‘Practice being 


hard. It is very important.” 


R three days Etianne spent two hours 

of each afternoon with her nose glued 
to the window. At half-past one she would 
say to herself the old clock in the hall 
might be slow and at half-past three it 
was as easy to believe it might be half an 
hour fast. She wished to take no chances 
of missing Nicolle. On the fourth day 
clouds threatened, and she was terrified 
lest Nicolle be kept away by the danger 
of spoiling her fine clothes. But when her 
vigil was less than an hour old her heart 
leaped into her throat and her eyes wid- 
ened at-the sight of a figure strolling past 
the gate. She hurled herself downstairs 
and out into the street. 

‘*Mademoiselle!’’ cried Nicolle. “‘Why 
should yourunout here? Wearenot crimi- 
nals.” 

“And I am not.mademoiselle. Tell me 
quickly, Nica, is it all arranged?” 

“Not all; but there is an appointment. 
Can you come with me?” 

“You mean get my trunk and ——’ 

“No, no!” cried Nicolle impatiently. 
“IT mean get your hat and nothing else. 


I have arranged to present you 
as an applicant to an American 
woman. She is a Madame 
Stephan Courtney, and I heard 
my lady say she is a sacred ter- 
ror, but very rich.” 
Three minutes later Etianne reappeared, 
having donned in the interval a light cloak 
and a smartly crushed hat of the latest 
mode. 

“The cloak will do,”’ said Nicolle, nar- 
rowing her eyes. ‘It looks old enough to 
have been given to you. But the hat, 
never. We will buy a new one on the way, 
and I shall keep that one for my trouble. 
It is evident that it was made on your 
head.”’ 

“‘Whatever you say, Nica,” agreed 
Etianne excitedly, and then paused with 
one foot on the running board of a taxi. 
“Surely we could go by the metro.” 

“TI do not take the metro any 
more,’’ stated Nicolle, stepping into 
the taxi and settling down. ‘‘A cab 
in Paris costs little more than the 
Subway in New York,”’’ she explained, 
and presently continued: ‘* Now listen 
to me carefully. Here are your three 
references.” 

“The Comtesse de Proele,’”’ read 
Etianne aloud. “‘Why, Nica ——”’ 


“TY WILL answer all the things you 

are about to say without your 
bothering to say them,” interrupted 
Nicolle. ‘‘The Comtesse de Proele is 
in Egypt with her husband, in spite 
of the heat. Your two other sponsors 
are also well out of Paris. All three 
are French and have paid you mis- 
erably. Youalsoare French. What- 
ever Madame Stephan Courtney says 
to you, it is only necessary that you 
should reply yes orno. It makes no 
difference which, so long as you keep 
that look of a young calf that is now 
on your face.”’ 

Etianne’s lips trembled with the 
effort to obey while Nicolle contin- 
ued rapidly with explanations and 
instructions: ‘“‘It was necessary to 
choose someone who is not staying 
long in France. This lady sails a week 

from Saturday and you must tell her it is 
impossible for you to come before the day 
previous to embarkation, as you feel 
obliged to go to the country to say fare- 
well to your people. She will object 
strongly, but I will fix that.”’ 

“How?” asked Etianne, fearing she 
might lose her chance. 

“T shall offer to attend her, with my 
lady’s permission. Remember to say 
‘madame’ every time you speak. Look 
stupid, but when you move, move quickly. 
Strive to give the impression that you 
have brains only in your finger tips.”’ 

Ten minutes later Etianne found her- 
self in the luxurious bedroom of a suite at 
the Cretonne. As there was nothing in the 
arrangement of a hotel bedroom that could 
possibly interest her, she gave all her at- 
tention to Mrs. Stephan Courtney who, 
in negligee, was taking her ease on a chaise 
longue. She was a handsome woman, but 
with a slumbering look in her eyes which 
seemed vaguely to suggest why another 
lady should have spoken of her as a holy 
terror. ‘‘This is the maid of whom I told 
you, madame,”’ said Nicolle. 


ITHOUT moving Mrs. Stephan 

Courtney examined Etianne as if she 
were appraising a horse. ‘‘What is your 
name?” 

“Marie Robert—madame.”’ She would 
have forgotten to say ‘‘“madame’”’ if Nicolle 
had not pinched her leg. 

“What’s the matter?’”’ asked Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney. ‘‘Are you frightened? ”’ 

“That is it, madame,” explained Ni- 
colle volubly. ‘“‘She is unaccustomed to 
talk what little English she knows. Her 
ladies have all been French.” 

“You have references, I suppose?”’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Stephan Courtney without 
bothering to look at Nicolle. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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In a Chanel sports costume—crépe and 
kasha—Mrs. Doubleday’ s blonde beauty has 
the perfect setting. She is one of the season’s 
favorite hostesses at Palm Beach, but her 
New York apartment is only a pied a terre 
en route to her Paris house. 


Steichen 
Mrs. Fe.ix DousLepay was Miss Elizabeth Heymann of Vienna before her 
marriage to the son of the president of the well-known publishing house, Doubleday, 
Page and Company. Chanel has displayed great finesse in this exquisite gown of 
flesh crépe georgette, and fan of pale yellow ostrich shading to burnt orange. 


Nos. FELIX DOUBLEDAY 


discovers two secrets of beauty 





cA capeline of fine navy blue horsehair crowns Mrs. 
Doubleday’s lovely head with flowing beauty. And a 
navy blue crépe de chine frock in Chanel’s best manner 
enhances her charm with its restrained simplicity. 


HE smart international set has recently been 

adorned by a lovely new member—Mrs. Felix D. 
Doubleday, a delicately blonde figure of lilting grace 
and sparkle. 





of dust and powder. Wipe off. Repeat. Finish with a dash of 
cold water. If your skin is dry, pat fresh cream on when you 
go to bed and leave it until morning. 

For a lovely even finish, a velvety powder base and protection 
against the weather, use Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Smooth a 
little into your skin after cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream 
and before powdering. Now go out into wind, sun and dust- 
laden air. Your cheeks stay as soft and fresh as rose leaves, 
your hands smooth and white. And your powder never cakes 
or flakes but lies for hours like the nap of chiffon velvet. 


Her natural interest in the best way to care for her 
lovely skin—like that of a Dresden china shepherdess 
come to life—led her to the same discovery made by so 
many women of the social world. 





“Although I was accustomed in Vienna,” she says, 
“to seeing beautiful women, I was amazed when I came 
to America, at the fine complexions so many women 
have here. I found that your Two Creams are used by 
the women whose skin I found so beautiful. 





“T am now using them daily. I like them so very 
much—they keep my skin in such perfect condition— 
that I thought you would like to know what a Viennese 
woman thinks about them.” 


For cleansing and keeping the skin supple, fresh and firm, use 


Two Creams made by Pond’s, with instructions. 
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Free Offer: Mail this coupon if you would like to try, free, these 
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Tue Ponpv’s Exrracr Company, Dept. U 
107 Hudson Street, New York City 
Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Cold and Vanishing Creams. 

















Pond’s Cold Cream. Before retiring and whenever your skin _ Name 
feels dusty, drawn and tired, pat this fluffy cream over your These are the Two Creams women ED 
face, throat, hands. Leave it a few moments. Its fine oils will of social prominence have chosen 
_ penetrate and relax the pores, lifting from them every trace City State 
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This greater COMFORT 


insures quiet nerves 


By JANE BRADFORD POTTER 


Bodily comfort and peace of mind—these 
are the rewards of the fastidious woman 
who chooses Nupak, the all-cotton sani- 
tary pad made by Johnson & Johnson. 
Doctors say women cannot overestimate 
the importance of comfort in sanitary con- 
veniences, because of its direct relation to 


quiet nerves. 


Because it affords unqualified comfort 
and complete and efficient protection, 
Nupak insures quiet nerves. Nupak is 
generous in size and correctly shaped to 
insure maximum comfort. It‘is fashioned 
of the softest and most absorbent mate- 
rials procurable. Snowy white, sterilized, 
absorbent gauze, as soft as it can be made, 
encases downy, super-soft, absorbent cot- 
ton. A unique feature is a layer of the 
softest imaginable non-absorbent cotton 
at the back. This insures complete pro- 
tection at all times. Nupak is more absorb- 
ent than ordinary pads. And it assures 


the greatest possible comfort. 


You can get Nupak at your favorite 
drug store. If you would like to try one 
free, write to me and I will gladly send 
you a full-size Nupak pad, in a plain 
wrapper. 


Ask your druggist for Nupak. The name 
is easy to say, easy to remember. Priced 
at sixty cents per box of one dozen. 
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“Les certificats!’’ whispered Nica. 

Etianne thrust forward the three refer- 
ences and noticed that the lady read only 
the signatures before handing back the 
letters. ‘‘They are quite satisfactory, as 
such things go; the principal point is 
whether you can come to me at once.” 

Etianne looked helplessly at Nicolle and 
Nicolle interpreted. 

‘‘Mais, non,” said Etianne, with her 
heart in her throat; “‘it is necessary that 
I should see my people.”’ 

“How long will that take?”’ 

““A week, madame, for they are of the 
valley of the Doubs.”’ 

“T will give you five hundred francs a 
month if you come tomorrow,” declared 
Mrs. Stephan Courtney. ‘‘After 
that I can promise you nothing.” 

Nicolle had watched Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney’s face intently. At first it 
was sullen, then only petulant, and 
with the last sentence, suggesting no 
need for further trouble on her part, it 
cleared to a look of lazy satisfaction. 

““When are you returning with Mrs. 
Smith to America, Nicolle?’’ she asked 
with narrowed eyes. 

“Not for two months,” replied 
Nicolle promptly. 

“Oh, all right. Consider yourself 
engaged, Marie. You may both go.” 


““FTXHAT’S the way they do things,”’ 
said Nicolle as the two girls 
walked down the long corridor to the lift. 
‘‘Did you hear how she wanted to know 
how long it would be before I went back?”’ 

“Yes,” said Etianne. “I wondered 
what difference it could make.”’ 

“Tt would make the difference that you 
would have at least one friend. She would 
not have taken you.” 

The ensuing six days were the most 
active as well as the most exciting Etianne 
had ever known. For one thing, she found 
little difficulty in introducing Nicolle 
through the house to her private quarters 
for the hour from two to three on five of 
the afternoons. This period was taken up 
with a fascinating game, played in deadly 
earnest. Nicolle became an exacting, 
domineering lady, and Etianne her maid. 
There was manicuring, hair dressing and 
face massage; there was disrobing, bath- 
ing and robing. There was quarreling and, 
on two occasions, there were tears. 

On the first afternoon Nicolle found her 
protégée weak in the handling of hair. 
She frowned portentously and finally came 
to a decision. ‘‘Can you meet me tonight 
at eight, or as soon as I am free from my 
two ladies?” 

“Yes,’”’ said Etianne after an instant’s 
thought. “It shall be arranged.” 


IIT 


HERE is no individual in the social 

web who has more wires at her fingers’ 
ends and more ways of pulling them than 
an experienced lady’s maid. Among 
Nicolle’s many threads there was one 
named Berton, manager and professor at 
the Institut de Beauté which, at that time, 
was located above the Café du Globe. 

Thither she piloted her companion at 
half-past eight in the evening, and while 
Nicolle held a whispered conference with 
the great Berton, Etianne had a chance to 
fill her eyes with such a scene as could 
be witnessed nowhere else in the world. 
On a raised dais, Berton’s throne, there 
was a swivel chair backed by a dressing 
table and a threefold mirror of maximum 
limpidity. Ranged up and down the vast 
room in a wide arc were thirty other chairs, 
dressing tables and mirrors of far lesser 
distinction. 

Everywhere there were chattering mod- 
els, dressed only in chemise and skirt and 
with towels draped about their bare shoul- 
ders. The bob had only just begun to 
emulate the ravages of the late World War; 
consequently these girls had abundant hair, 
which they permitted to tumble down 
their backs in a ravishing variety of 
shades. To each of the thirty models 
there was one pupil, an anxious aspirant 





to the much-to-be-desired diploma of the 
Institut de Beauté. These embryonic 
master coiffeurs were exceedingly affable 
to the young ladies upon whom they were 
about to exercise their skill, judging to a 
nicety the value of even passive codpera- 
tion. 

“It is arranged,’”’ said Nicolle to Eti- 
anne. ‘‘Out of his great goodness Profes- 
sor Berton will permit you to study here 
for the little time you have, though of 
course you will'not be enrolled.”’ 

An attendant placed an emergency 
table for Etianne at one end of the line 
and Nicolle prepared nonchalantly to be 
her model. No sooner had she bared her 
shoulders and let down her hair than Ber- 
ton called the room to order. His own 
model sprang to her place on the dais, 











while all the others ceased chattering and 
rushed for their respective posts. The 
students took up their positions in such a 
manner as to be able to watch every move- 
ment of the master. 

“T begin,” declared Berton. 

His fingers worked with deceptive ra- 
pidity. Their action was so smooth it 
seemed that haste was far from his mind. 
Every movement was so evident that it 
appeared to be preceded and followed by 
a pause, but in reality there was a steady 
forward march to the all-embracing final 
climax of perfection, which came after only 
twenty minutes of labor. 

“Voila!”’ he cried and stood aside, ac- 
knowledging the murmuring outburst of 
admiration only with a brusque nod. 
‘“‘Now, mesdames—messieurs—you look 
upon the finished product of only a modest 
amount of skill such as is within the reach 
of all of you. You are directed to copy 
this model accurately, leaving your own 
clever inventions to some other occasion. 
At the drop of my handkerchief you will 
begin; at the clap of my hand, after thirty 
minutes, you will cease. I shall clap my 
hand twice in rapid succession, and any- 
one continuing to work one second after 
the first repercussion will be ruled out.” 

‘Be ready,’’ whispered Nicolle, her eyes 
fixed on the large clock on the opposite 
wall. 

Berton’s silk handkerchief fluttered to- 
ward the floor. Before it settled in a little 
heap at his feet thirty pairs of hands were 
at work, only Etianne’s remaining idle. 
For a moment she was paralyzed by panic, 
but then, quite suddenly, the earnest si- 
lence of all those about her seemed to catch 
her up out of herself and release all her 
powers to a single end. This was a race 
like any other, and if she didn’t jump into 
it she would be a quitter at the post. She 
grasped Nicolle’s tresses and sent the comb 
flying through them, glancing at the model 
only from time to time to make sure it 
matched the image in her brain. 

‘‘Five minutes more,’’ murmured Nic- 
olle, and it seemed to Etianne as if the 
half hour promised by Professor Berton 
had shrunk to a short quarter. Then came 
Nicolle’s earnest whisper, ‘Tuck in the 
ends. No matter how you do it, tuck 
in the ends!”’ 


O SOONER had Etianne obeyed than 
Berton clapped his hands twice. Be- 
ginning at theend of the line farthest from 
Etianne, Berton commenced the examina- 
tion of the models, who sat as still as if 
they were made of wax. He kept up a 
running commentary on the work done 


and marked each rating card after begin- 
ning the criticism of the next exhibit. By 
this system nobody had a chance to say 
a word in protest or self-defense. When he 
arrived at the pupil next to Etianne he 
gave him a rating at once, dismissed the 
class and, suddenly assuming a leisurely 
manner, took up his stand behind Nicolle. 
Regarding her coiffure with an apparently 
careless glance, he remarked, ‘‘ You told 
me mademoiselle had never had a les- 
son.” 

“Only what I have taught her,” replied 
Nicolle, more truthful than usual. 

He turned his attention to Etianne and 
looked her up and down much as Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney had done, but in his 
case the appraisal contained more of flat- 
tery than insult. ‘‘The work is not bad 

for a beginner,”’ he stated, still look- 
ing exclusively at Etianne. ‘‘If she 
were enrolled I would give her an 
excellent mark. Better have her ma- 
triculate, Mademciselle Nicolle, and 
leave her trustfully in my hands.” 


“CHE is not for you, Berton,”’ said 

Nicolle promptly, ‘‘handsome 
rogue that you are! As I told youin 
utmost confidence, she is under the 
protection of the government, and she 
must be taught as much hairdressing 
as possible in five days.” 

It was all Etianne could do to keep 
her face from betraying her surprise 
at learning that she was supposed to 
be in training foraspy. But Nicolle 

came to her aid by springing up and call- 
ing upon Etianne to help her dress. 

Toward the end of the week of playing 
lady to Etianne’s réle of maid, Nicolle de- 
clared her protégée free of every amateur- 
ish trick. It was then decided, after 
thoughtful consultation, that matters had 
to be cleverly arranged as regarded Eti- 
anne’s mother. During the last few days 
the countess had accepted such flimsy 
excuses for the nightly absence of her 
daughter that it seemed as if she were 
either completely indifferent or so desper- 
ate that she was willing to blind herself to 
any form of unpleasantness. But while 
Etianne was free to amuse herself as she 
saw fit for an evening at a time, there was 
no doubt that a prolonged and unex- 
plained disappearance would give rise to 
a disastrous hullabaloo. 

For although the occupants of the 
Maison de l’Etang Fleuri had been com- 
pletely buried from public view beneath 
the wreckage of their fallen fortunes, they 
were still members of a great family of 
illustrious traditions, which owed allegi- 
ance to no less a person than the Prince de 
la Presmontaigne, who was the titular head 
of the tribe. To Etianne this august rela- 
tive was almost but not quite nebulous. 
She had never seen him, but he was saved 
from being a total phantom by an ancient 
custom. Once a year his steward wrote to 
each unit of the vast ramifications of the 
family offering it the use of the ancestral 
castle of Presmontaigne for a week. 


HIS did not mean that the prince him- 

self would be in residence; it meant 
exactly the opposite. While he was far 
away from the feudal fortress which nes- 
tled against the background of the Vosges 
Mountains, it was delivered in rotation to 
all who shared his name. The gift was 
not as magnanimous as it sounds, for the 
castle was in a decidedly run-down condi- 
tion and was served only by a caretaker 
and his numerous family, who supplied the 
temporary occupants with the simplest of 
food. Except for the chance to wander 
through mysterious passages indoors and 
an entrancing forest outside, there was 
no entertainment whatever. 

Only once had Etianne had the good 
fortune to visit this ancient demesne. 
When she was a child and there had been 
plenty of money, her mother had preferred 
the gayeties of Paris or the fashionable 
beaches. But there came a summer dur- 
ing Etianne’s seventeenth year when there 
was still enough cash to pay for railway 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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fares, but not enough to be gay at Deau- 
ville. In a way it was a lucky streak of 
fortune, as no other combination of cir- 
cumstances would have given Etianne the 
chance to get acquainted with the somber 
cradle of her race. 

Coming at the peak of the romantic 
age, her visit to Presmontaigne had es- 
tablished an unforgettable landmark in 
her life. As a dreaming girl she had 
explored the castle from its infamous 
dungeons to its highest turret, and had 
wandered through the embowered vistas of 
its forest to the accompaniment of a heart 
beating with hope and courage. Who knew 
what a turn might produce in the way of a 
young man, hunting where he had no right 
to hunt and delightfully embarrassed at 
being caught? But no youthful trespasser 
had appeared to fill the aching void in her 
bosom, and already those far-away days, 
so happy and yet so poignantly empty, 
had taken on the texture of a remembered 
dream. 


T AROSE now to tell her that though 

her mother might be handled in cavalier 
fashion, the family name was quite an- 
other matter. Something must be done 
which would not only stave off panic on 
the part of the countess but would sup- 
ply her with a plausible excuse for Eti- 
anne’s indefinite absence. As usual, it was 
Nicolle who came to the rescue. On the 
paper of the Hotel Cretonne she wrote the 
following note in her most painstaking 
English: 


Mademoiselle: After our evenings together 
I am convinced that you will soon be fitted 
to act as my social secretary, and I offer you 
the post at five hundred francs a month in 
addition to your living expenses. I regret 
that through press of time I cannot call on 
Madame la Comtesse de la Presmontaigne, 


but please tell her for me that you will be in . 


the best of hands if you can arrange to come 
at once to the hotel, prepared to sail with 
me tomorrow. 


This exceptionally clever missive was 
signed with an illegible scrawl which 
might be Estelle Stephan Courtney and 
might not. A genuinely dutiful mother 
would have had suspicions, At least she 
would have put on her hat and accom- 
panied her daughter to the Cretonne, but 
the all-embracing nature of the note 
seemed to paralyze action of any descrip- 
tion. Here were Etianne’s nightly ab- 


‘sences most satisfactorily explained; here 


was evidence that the signer was indubita- 
bly in the throes of packing; here, above 
all, was a bona fide offer of five hundred 
francs a month in addition to food and 
lodging. Why look a gift horse in the 
mouth? Madame not only accepted the 
note at its face value; she even avoided 
asking questions which might turn the 
timely hostage of fortune into a horse of 
another color. 

“God is good at last, my cherished 
child,’’ she murmured, and burst into tears. 

“‘Dear maman,”’ cried Etianne, with a 
touch of the hardness Nicolle had recom- 
mended at all times, “it is easily seen I 
have no time to cry with you. Fortunately 
I was prepared for the coming of this 
summons. I have packed my trunk and 
bag, and the chauffeur who brought the 
note is waiting below. Arise and kiss 
me good-by.”’ IV 


TIANNE had not lied when she im- 

plied that a private equipage awaited 
her at the door of the Maison de l’Etang 
Fleuri. What-she refrained from explain- 
ing was that the smart chauffeur was no 
retainer of Mrs. Stephan Courtney’s, but 
had succumbed to the dexterous employ- 
ment of Nicolle’s most commonplace set of 
wiles. He was both ornamental and use- 


ful. He shouldered. her small trunk after - 


a ceremonious bow and even refused to 
permit the stunned Suzette to carry the 
worn dressing case. When they arrived 
at the service entrance to the hotel, Nic- 
olle was waiting for them and Etianne 
could see that something unexpected had 
occurred to excite her. 


“Tt is a great blague!’’ Nicolle ex- 
claimed, dragging Etianne aside. “‘My 
lady has been called home by cable and 
we are sailing on the same boat as you.” 

“Oh!” cried Etianne, “isn’t that splen- 
did!”’ 

“Don’t be a fool,” hissed Nicolle hur- 
riedly. ‘‘Listen carefully, for I have only 
a moment. Say not a word to your lady. 
Fortunately mine is motoring to Cher- 
bourg. You have not seen me; you came 
straight from the train. When we meet 
on the tender show a pleased amazement. 
Your lady will be furious; but by great 
good fortune I will not be under the ne- 
cessity of lying, as, in this case, the facts 
are the facts. I repeat, it is a great joke, 
for it will not only embarrass your pre- 
cious sacred terror of a mistress, but it will 
save me from keeping an appointment 
with this pig of a chauffeur for Sunday 
evening.” 

“TI think he’s quite nice,” protested 
Etianne. ‘He was very polite and I would 
like to give him ten francs.” 

“Ten francs!’’ gasped Nicolle. “‘What 
do you think you are? What do you want 
him to think you are? Quite aside from 
all that, haven’t I a perfectly glorious 





chance to bilk him? Go up to your lady 
at once while I fix him so he will not sleep 
for a week, half of it for joy and the rest 
for rage.” 

“You are really hard,’ murmured 
Etianne accusingly. 

“Yes, I am,” replied Nicolle, ‘‘and the 
sooner you learn to be the same the better 
your chances of turning from an idiot into 
a lady’s maid. It is the one thing that 
terrifies me—your puling softness. It 
would do you good if I slapped your face.” 

Etianne’s lips were trembling as she en- 
tered the service elevator, already laden 
with her luggage. Nicolle’s cruelty had 
wounded more than it had frightened her, 
but in addition she was assailed by a.sense 
of utter loneliness. Here she was—a serv- 
ant—starting out into the cold world she 
had so often read about, through the back 
door of a hotel. Nobody loved her, and 
that was bad. But she had nothing to love, 
not even a dog, and that was a lot worse. 
Her lips were still trembling when, having 
deposited her things in the small room as- 
signed to her, she went to Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney’s suite, rang the bell and en- 
tered. 

“Well, you’ve come at last,” snapped 
her mistress. ‘‘Don’t stand there looking 
like a lost calf. Get to work. Do my hair, 
and you can pack while I’m at dinner.” 


TRANGELY enough, Etianne did not 
burst into tears; instead, her shoulders 

straightened and she sprang into action 
with the same spirit she had shown in the 
hair-dressing contest on the first night at 
the Institut de Beauté. Never had Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney’s hair been done with 
such dispatch or in a more expert manner. 
As a result she was completely mollified; 
but not so Etianne. During the time her 
fingers moved so efficiently her lips pressed 
tighter and tighter together and she came 
to one of the great decisions of her life. 
They wanted her to be hard, did they? 
Well, she would show them. From that 
day on she would ask no quarter and give 
none. 

“Exactly what does madame wish me 
to do in her absence?” she asked curtly. 

“I am going to dine and dance at 
Chirio’s,”’ said Mrs. Stephan Courtney in 
condescending French, ‘‘and I may be 
quite late. As you see, the trunks are all 
here. I presume you know how to pack.” 

“Yes, madame.” 


“TI leave it entirely to you. All the 
clothes go in the trunks and inside each 
bag you'll find a label telling what it is 
for. Pack everything except the beige 
traveling suit and the dark-blue sports 
hat, with stockings and shoes to match. 
Leave room for this gown in one of the 
trays.” 

“‘And then?” asked Etianne. 

‘If you are so clever as to finish before 
I return,” said Mrs. Stephan Courtney in 
her most mialicious drawl, “‘ you can sit and 


. wait till I come.” 


AR from being annoyed at having the 

responsibility of a trying task usually 
shared by mistress and maid thrust en- 
tirely upon her, Etianne was tremen- 
dously relieved. She knew she would do 
the work better, left to herself; she also 
felt the need to be alone, but welcomed 
the frenzy of occupation which would save 
her from collapsing under the weight of 
her self-pity. As soon as her mistress left 
the room she set about packing the six 
trunks. When that wa#done she felt sud- 
denly faint and remembered she had 
eaten no dinner and did not know how to 
get one at that late hour. Her first im- 
pulse was to call up Nicolle and ask for 
instructions, but the memory of Nica’s 
last harsh words arrested her. She settled 
the matter by going to the telephone and 
ordering merely buttered rolls and a pot of 
hot chocolate. 

While the warmth from the temporary 
meal lasted she crumpled on the chaise 
longue and in amoment was plunged in 
the slumber of exhaustion. It was almost 
dawn when a sensation of pain, vague at 
first, and then suddenly acute, dragged 
her bodily out of sleep and staggering to 
her feet. 

“T had to pinch you to wake you up,” 
explained Mrs. Stephan Courtney. ‘‘Call- 
ing was no good, nor shaking. I must say, 
Marie, you have a strange way of sitting 
up for your mistress.” 

Etianne stood with one hand folded 
around her arm, which felt as if the pinch 
had drawn blood. She stared unbeliev- 
ingly at the woman before her, and her 
lips began to tremble, not from weakness 
but from incandescent anger. Was this 
what service meant—that you worked 
till you dropped in your tracks and then 
got pinched black and blue for your pains? 

“You seem to be annoyed,” continued 
Mrs. Stephan Courtney. ‘“‘ You have the 
impudence to order a meal in my rooms 
instead of going to the servants’ table, then 
you stretch out on my chaise longue to 
sleep, and now it’s you who are angry. If 
I wasn’t tired out I would laugh.” 


T WAS too much for Etianne. She for- 

got that she was Marie Robert and 
straightened into a sprig of the Presmon- 
taigne family tree. “‘ Madame has doubt- 
less exhausted her wits as well as her body 
or she would realize that rolls and choco- 
late at ten o’clock are not a meal except 
when a good dinner has preceded them. 
She would also understand that sleep in 
a chaise longue or on the floor usually fol- 
lows the amount of work it took to pack 
these trunks and bags. I decline to go to 
America with madame; I shall return 
home.” 

Those final words were spoken over a 
great lump in the throat in a sporting ef- 
fort to rush her resignation under the wire 
before Mrs. Stephan Courtney could beat 
it with a summary dismissal. What was 
Etianne’s amazement to see the flare of 
anger in her mistress’ face soften sud- 
denly into something almost pitiable. 

“You can’t mean that, Marie. Of 
course I was wrong and unreasonable. 
Don’t desert me, and I’ll try to do better. 
Here; take a hundred francs and let’s 
forget all about it.” 

She opened her reticule and thrust a 
hundred-franc note on Etianne, who was 
too dazed to refuse it. A minute ago this 
woman had pinched her; now she gave 
her money, a whole week’s pay. Well, at 
that rate pinches were worth while. She 
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The Beauty Men Admire 





ATURAL skin loveliness is the clever 
woman’s goal. For she knows that thus 
alone true attractiveness is gained. 





for experiment. 

Remember that before Palmolive came, 
women were told, “Use no soap on your 
faces.” Soaps then were judged too harsh. 


Palmolive is a beauty soap, made by 
experts in beauty, for one purpose only, 
to safeguard your complexion. 

‘ In your own interest, don’t take 
A. chances. See that you get real Palmolive 
4 4 for use on your face. 


{ GOOD complexions are too priceless 


For that reason, present-day beauty culture 
is based on natural rules in skin care — soap 
and water, a clean skin, pores kept free of 
beauty-destroying matter. 


The only secret is in knowing which soap to 
use, to be sure that only a proved complexion 
soap touches the face. A good complexion is 
too precious to risk to any other sort. 
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a ‘are = Thus, millions, advised by beauty authorities, 
q , a) use Palmolive and no other on their faces, a soap 
. Wi made of rare cosmetic oils, a soap made to be 

sf ee used freely, lavishly, on the skin. 

4 os The rule to follow if guarding a 
4 4 good complexion is your goal 

ow > axe So, largely on expert advice, more and more 
thousands of women turn to the balmy lather 
of Palmolive, used this way: 
Retail Price 
10 - Palmolive Soap is untouched by human hands until 





you break the wrapper —it is never sold unwrapped 





Is natural beauty—which to thousands means “that school- 


girl complexion”—kept and guarded in this simple way 


Wash your face gently with soothing Palmolive 
Soap, massaging the lather softly into the skin. 
Rinse thoroughly, first with warm water, then 
with cold. 


If your skin is inclined to be dry, apply a 
touch of good cold cream—that is all. Do this 
regularly, and particularly in the evening. 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But never 
leave them on over night. They clog the pores, 
often enlarge them. Blackheads and disfigure- 
ments often follow. They must be washed away. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treatment 
given above. Do not think any green soap, or 
one represented as of olive and palm oils, is 
the same as Palmolive. 


And it costs but 10c the cake! So little that 
millions let it do for their bodies what it does 
for their faces. Obtain a cake—then note the 
difference one week makes. The Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Chicago, Ill. 


KEEP THAT SCHOOLGIRL COMPLEXION 
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Where the Mouth Glands 


arelocated + +7 + 


Three on each side, as the 
numbers show, are the 
mouth glands. Soft foods 
make them slow up, and 
cavities appear. Pebeco’s 
special substance causes 
them to produce the fluids 
that prevent decay. 


you can always keep your teeth shining 
white, your gums hard and healthy. You 
need only give daily care to the six important 





Adored by those whose admiration 


counts the most! 


You can always have the joyous thrill of being 
admired and sought after. Your gleaming teeth, 
so white in smiles and laughter, make you proud 


and confident. 


“It is the sharp, keen tang and the slightly salty 
taste,”’ say people who brush their teeth with Pebeco, 
“that seem so refreshing and leave the mouth cleansed, 


the breath pure and sweet.” 


glands in your mouth. 


Soft foods give the tiny mouth glands too 
little exercise. While we are still in our teens 
the natural fluids they produce begin to diminish. 


Then food-acids start decay. 


A special formula which restores the youthful 
vigor of the mouth glands was perfected in 
Pebeco Tooth Paste. You can taste its main 
ingredient— pungent, slightly salty. A tingling 
and refreshing after-feeling tells you that your 
mouth glands are awakened. Your mouth is 
wholesome, happy. You talk and laugh with 


gay assurance. 








PEBECO 


keeps the 
Mouth Glands 


young * 7 





Made by Pebeco, Inc., a division of Lehn & Fink Products 
Company. Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 


FREE OFFER: 


Send coupon today 
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Lehn & Fink, Inc., Dept. A-31, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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thrust the note into her belt and started 
to leave the room. Now that her anger 
was past, she was ready to cry herself to 
sleep with weariness. 

“‘Aren’t we friends enough for you to 
help me undress?” called Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney. 

“Pardon, madame,”’ said Etianne, turn- 
ing in her tracks. ‘‘That is what I was 
sitting up for, isn’t it?” 

She returned to help her mistress off 
with her frock, and noticed for the first 
time an unusually fine string of pearls. 
There was a moment when she held them 
in her hands, and she knew instantly by 
their weight and glow that they were real. 
She had often seen and touched pearls 
before, but these held her attention for the 
simple reason that when Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney had left for dinner she certainly 
was not wearing them. 

She now seemed annoyed at Etianne’s 
intent glance and appeared to come to a 
decision. Again her face turned 
soft. 

“You are noticing the neck- 
lace,” she said with a smile, 
“and I will tell you a dark 
secret. I bought them from the 
Marquise Divray only an hour 
ago. Say nothing about it, as 
it would hurt her feelings to 
have people know how hard 








“What does madame mean?”’ exploded 
Etianne. “It is a great joy for me to find 
that Nicolle is to be on the boat, so great 
a joy that had I known of it I would have 
been bubbling with happiness all week. 
Does madame object to Madame Smeet ?”’ 

“T don’t object to Mrs. Smeet, as you 
call her, but I do to her maid. Understand 
from the start that you are not to asso- 
ciate with her.” 

“Not associate with my best friend!”’ 
cried Etianne just as the throttle gave a 
great warning blast. 


HE next moment Mrs. Smith was 

rushing up to Mrs. Stephan Courtney 
and Nicolle was approaching Etianne with 
radiant enthusiasm. While Mrs. Smith 
described in caustic terms the telegram 
which was forcing her to cross the Atlan- 
tic to arrange a discrepancy of a few thou- 
sand paltry dollars in her income-tax 
return, Nicolle swept Etianne along the 
deck with her, chattering emotionally 
over the good luck which had brought 
about their reunion. As soon 
as they were out of hearing 
she whispered, “Tell me 
quickly all that has hap- 
pened.” 

“Nothing has happened 
since I am here,”’. replied Eti- 
anne, “but last night—or 
rather, early this morning—I 








flew into a rage and accused 





up she is.” 

“‘T will not speak of the matter,”’ mur- 
mured Etianne. 

She scarcely knew how she found her 
room or took off her clothes before she 
tumbled on the bed. Sleep seemed liter- 
ally to sweep her off her feet, and before 
she knew it the telephone bell was dinning 
in her ears. 


ARIE,” said Mrs. Stephan Court- 

ney’s voice sharply, ““do you know 
what time it is? We have only an hour to 
catch the boat train.” 

“T will come at once, madame,” cried 
Etianne, terrified lest by her own fault 
she should at the last moment wreck all 
the plans she had built up with such care. 

She dashed cold water in her face and 
her fingers flew as they snatched up one 
article of clothing after another. In ten 
minutes she had not only dressed but had 
locked her trunk, closed her bag and tele- 
phoned to the porter that both her own 
and Mrs. Stephan Courtney’s luggage 
was ready. He replied that madame’s 
things were indeed ready, as they were at 
that moment being loaded on a truck. 
She flew to her mistress. 

“Ah, madame,” she cried, “I am truly 
at fault.” 

“Don’t talk about it,” said Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney coolly, looking up from 
her breakfast. ‘“‘I suppose you have had 
nothing to eat. Drink a cup of coffee and 
then let’s go.” 

It was only on the deck of the ship, 
while watching the arrival of the second 
tender, that Mrs. Stephan Courtney spied 
first Nicolle and then her mistress in the 
milling throng making for the gangway. 
The baggage had not yet been distributed 
to the staterooms and consequently Eti- 
anne was still at her side and could feel 
her stiffen with surprise and annoyance. 

““Didn’t Nicolle tell me distinctly she 
was staying on this side with Mrs. Smith 
for at least two months?” she asked in a 
tone which implied it was Etianne who 
was guilty of prevarication. 


TIANNE realized that the moment for 

practicing deception as an art had ar- 
rived. She assumed the dumb look of a 
young calf and replied, ‘Her very words, 
madame. Why?” 

“Why!” repeated Mrs. Stephan Court- 
ney sharply. ‘“‘ Because there she is, walk- 
ing up the gangway.” 

“Tt is she!” cried Etianne excitedly. 
“‘She’s carrying a hat box and Madame 
Smeet’s jewel case. They must be going 
on this boat.” 

“Probably,” remarked Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney acidly. “Is it a surprise to you?” 


madame of having exhausted 

her wits. Of course I added at once I was 
giving up my position with her, but, Nica, 
what do you think she did?”’ 

“She begged you, wheedled you not to 
go. She gave you a hundred francs.”’ 

“How on earth did you know?” gasped 
Etianne. ‘“‘That’s exactly what she did.” 

“You havea strange brain,’”” commented 
Nicolle. “What else could she do? Wasn’t 
your passage paid? How could she get 
another maid on the morning of sailing? 
Just try picking on her, now that the boat 
has started, and see how you come out.” 

“Oh, Nica, that reminds me. When she 
saw you coming up the gangway she was 
furious. She told me to understand from 
the start that I was not to associate with 
you.” 
“She did, did she?”’ remarked Nicolle, 
her eyes narrowing. ‘‘We’ll see about 
that.” V 


RS. STEPHAN COURTNEY was so 

engaged with Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 
Smith with Mrs. Stephan Courtney that 
neither one of them noticed the arrival of 
Mr. Curtis Burlew by a special tug. The 
ship was actually under way as he and his 
shadow, Celestin, came up the gangway 
and passed unremarked within three feet 
of the two ladies. That was what Mr. 
Burlew would have called mixed luck. He 
was glad to dodge the eye of Mrs. Smith; 
on the other hand he would have liked the 
chance to tie up Mrs. Stephan Courtney 
as his side companion at table. He con- 
sidered her one of the most beautiful and 
the softest-voiced woman he had ever met. 
Coming from one who was esteemed for 
wit, family and money and who knew 
everybody worth knowing in the three 
remaining capitals of the world, his opin- 
ion was worth a good deal, however much 
it might vary from the estimates of Nicolle 
or Etianne. 

Mr. Burlew had been most generously 
treated by Nature as well as circumstance. 
As to physique, he was one of those 
smooth, healthy animals that grow stead- 
ily on the eye but never draw it suddenly. 
Like all things supremely well propor- 
tioned, he was inconspicuous, and the 
same might be said about his clothes and 
his looks. Nobody cried out when he 
went by, “What a handsome man!” On 
the other hand, whoever looked at his face 
once wanted to look again, and if by 
chance he smiled his victory was complete. 

Closely followed by his valet, he in- 
spected his room and bath hastily, showed 
Celestin where he wished his chair placed 
and instructed him to arrange the matter 
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eymart as the ‘Ritz 


Four-wheel brakes—If youwere pay- 
ing $2,000 you’d insist upon them. 
Seats for four passengers—Take’em 
or leave ’em. 


Speed—Too fast. We admit 55 


miles per hour. 


Acceleration —Invariably first on 
the green light. 


Economy—Whippet holds the 


Coast-to-Coast record for economy. 
Oversize tires —Another plus- 


4-WHEEL BRAKES 


OUNG Americans under sixty insist upon the mode. Peg-top trousers and long skirts 
belong to other years. Style is progress. The mode in motor cars is no exception. 


Today’s motor car has four-wheel brakes. Speed dictates them. It’s safer to be up-to-date— 
and smarter. ‘The Whippet Collegiate is the season’s best seller in Roadsters for these reasons: 


value feature that speaks for itself. 
Snubbers—Smo-o-o-0-oth. 


Adjustable steering wheel— Long 
or short, thin or stout, it fits you. 
Force-feed lubrication—Like that 
of the Willys-Knight and other 
higher priced cars. 

Silent timing chain—Extremely 
quiet engine operation. 
Roominess— Holds four comfort- 
ably in two seats—not three in one. 


The Whippet is available in six distinctive body styles. Collegiate Roadster $695; Touring $625; Coupe $625; Coach $625; Sedan $725; Landau $755. Prices 
f.0.b. factory. Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, O. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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of sitting next to Mrs. Stephan Courtney 
at table. He then climbed to the boat 
deck alone and sauntered toward the holy 
of holies of the officers’ quarters. After 
standing for some time at the dividing 
rail beside a sign which read ‘Passage 
Prohibited,”’ he was rewarded by a glimpse 
of the first mate scurrying for his cabin 
after the strenuous labors of working the 
ship out of port. 

“Hello, chief!” called Mr. 
“Can I have a word with you?” 

““What do you want?”’ asked the officer 
curtly. 

But Mr. Burlew was not to be hurried. 
“T see this is not an oil burner,” he re- 
marked conversationally. 

“Not by a jugful,” said the chief. 
“ Anything else?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Burlew, 


Burlew. 


“there is 


something else. What do you think Iam— 
a yap hound?” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir. What can I 
do for you?” 

“It’s something I can do for you,” ex- 
“T would like to 


plained Mr. Burlew. 
take a watch in 
the stokehold— 
four to eight in 
the morning.” 
The mate’s jaw 
fellopen. He got 
it under control 
again under the 
influence of Bur- 
lew’s steady eyes 
and murmured, 
“Say that again.” 
‘““Youheardme 
the first time,” 
said Burlew with 
an easy smile. ‘“‘I can assure you the 
chief engineer will be glad to have me on 
his muster roll. It means a couple of 
hours’ extra rest each day for two of his 
men. 


“T THINK the skipper would enjoy see- 
ing you,”’ said the mate enigmatically. 
“Come with me.”’ He led the way to the 
captain’s cabin, knocked and entered, fol- 
lowed closely by Burlew. ‘“Here’s a pas- 
senger, captain, says he’d like to have the 
morning watchin thestokehold. I thought 
you wouldn’t mind looking him over.” 

The skipper was a blue-eyed giant with 
a curly beard, which was at the moment 
dripping with water. He continued to dry 
his face automatically, staring at Burlew 
from above the folds of the towel. 

“What’s your name?” he asked in a 
kindly yoice. 

“Curtis Burlew.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Thirty-seven next April.” 

“First or second class?” 

*““Piret.”? 

“What cabin?” 

“No. 5 on C deck.” 

“That’s a suite, isn’t it?” 

“No, sir; only a room and bath.” 

“Is that all? Well, Mr. Burlew, we 
have strange rules and regulations on this 
packet. They prevent us from pleasing 
everybody, and make it absolutely im- 
possible for us to do little favors like 
letting you take a four-hour watch in the 
stokehold.”’ 

“Do you mean you think I couldn’t 
stand up to it, sir?’’ asked Burlew meekly. 

“No,” said the captain gently. “I 
mean that I’ll give you the job when you 
show me a stoker’s certificate and a union 
card, and not a minute sooner.” 


“THAT'S only fair,’’ said Burlew. He 
took out his cigarette case, snapped it 
open and passed it to the skipper. “The 
cigarettes are on one side,” he explained, 
and my papers on the other. I think 
you'll find them quite in order.” 
_ It was the captain’s turn to drop his 
jaw. He extracted a stoker’s certificate, 
a union card, and a folded discharge 
stamped “Good” all the way down the 
line. Engineers are renowned as crusty 
men; when they mark a stoker good it 


} means best, as the skipper well knew. He 


eo! 








stared at Burlew and a slow, increasing 
smile drew up the corners of his mouth. 

“T’ll take it all back,” he said, “‘if you’ll 
tell me why you do it.” 

“Finest way in the world to keep fit,” 
replied Burlew promptly. ‘‘There’s abso- 
lutely no mystery and no other motive. 
It makes me feel so great I’m sorry you’re 
not a ten-day boat.” 

“We'll see what we can do for you in 
six,” said the skipper. He added, turning 
to the mate: “Sign him on, and introduce 
him to the chief. Explain he’s to have 
the morning watch, and say the extra time 
off is to be divided equally among the 
stokehold crew on a basis of a total of 
twenty-four hours.”’ 

“Yes, sir,” snapped the mate, turning 
smartly on his heel. 

Burlew started to follow him when the 
skipper stopped them. ‘‘Mr. Burlew!”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 


“7 LIKE your spirit, so I’m telling you 
we have a mean stokehold. What 
about the first dogwatch? Half as much 
work, and it would leave you plenty of 
time to wash up and dress for dinner.”’ 
“Tf you don’t 
mind,” insisted 
Burlew, “I would 
prefer the morn- 
ing watch.” 
“All right. 
Shall I arrange 
to have you 


called?” 
“That’s not 
necessary. My 


man will see to 
routing me out.” 

“Your man?” 
asked the cap- 
tain, bewildered for a moment. “Oh, I 
see. You take along a valet to help you be 
a stoker!”’ He burst into laughter. 

“Partly,” said Burlew, smiling sym- 
pathetically. ‘“‘He has attached himself 
to me so I wouldn’t know how to get rid 
of him.” 

“Like a faithful dog, eh?” 

“‘No, more like a goose barnacle or a 
tick. He would have to be scraped off me 
and it would be. no easy job, as he was a 
French boxing apprentice in the days of 
the savate.”’ 

“Footwork, eh?” said the skipper. 

“Yes; you might call it that,’’ replied 
Burlew with an appreciative grin. 

“You’re pretty well set up,” said the 
captain with a shrewd measuring glance, 
“but you’re not exactly a giant. Can you 
lick him?” 

“TI can and I can’t,” replied Burlew 
with an intent frown. ‘‘ You see, it’s this 
way: If he didn’t get excited I could lick 
him nine times out of ten, but he does get 
excited.” 

. “And then what happens?” 

“He forgets himself, drops on his hands 
and lets fly at my stomach with his foot.” 

The captain also frowned studiously. 
“Mr. Burlew,”’ he said finally, ‘‘any time 
you may wish to settle a difference with 
your valet on the way over I beg that you 
will kindly make use of this room. It’s 
much larger than your cabin; it’s quiet 
and secluded. I myself would be very glad 
to be present as a witness and could in- 
sure you against outside disturbance.” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ said Mr. Burlew, ac- 
cepting the offer in the spirit in which it 
was made. ‘‘This is a nice square room, 
about the right size, all but the big desk.” 

“I could have that moved out in a 
jiffy,” broke in the mate, “‘and the skip- 
per and me could sit in the bunk, out of 
the way.” 

“Mr. Jones!’’ said the captain sharply, 
“I think you’re forgetting yourself. You 
and Mr. Burlew may go.” 


N THE meantime Etianne was having 
her troubles, due largely to her hasty 
chat with Nicolle. Nica had just had time 
to warn her that she would find her mis- 
tress a totally different person, now that 
the ship had sailed, from the lady who 
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By this very method 
the finest French 
toilet soap is made 


AKE a new toilet soap just like 

French soap—but not so cost- 

ly,” you begged us! “One that will 

tend the skin as luxurious French 
soaps do.” 


So we made the soap you wanted 
—made Lux Toilet Soap—by the 
very method France developed and 
uses for her finest toilet soaps. 


For years the world has looked 
to France for fine toilet soaps. For 
beauty-wise France knew that her 
incomparable cosmetics lost half 
their charm unless the skin itself 
was smooth, exquisite. SoLux Toilet 
Soap is made quite differently from 
other white soaps you are used to. 


Firm, fine-textured, satiny, Lux 
Toilet Soap is true savon de toilette. 
The instant-bubbling lather caresses 
your skin, giving you that delicious 
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YESTERDAY 50c for a French toilet soap 


Topay—the same luxury for 1oc 


satin-smooth luxurious feeling you 
adored after costly imported soaps. 
It tends your skin the true French 
way. Somehow you do feel more 
exquisite afterwards, delicately fra- 


grant, luxurious. 


And you may use this new soap 
freely for both toilet and bath. France’s 
passion for perfection— America’s gen- 
ius for achievement! Lux Toilet Soap, 
generous, long wearing, is just 10c 
wherever soap is sold. Lever Bros. Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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Attractive to serve 


TALL, frosty glasses filled with a new flavor. 


The smooth, mellow, delectable flavor that 
comes from roasted grain. You never tasted any- 
thing quite like it before, unless you have already 
discovered Postum —Iced. 


This is a different summertime drink, in more 
ways than taste. It is easier to prepare—no 
tedious process of brewing or boiling. It takes less 
ice, for it is almost cold when it is made. And it is 
a drink that every member of the family can 
enjoy, any time wf the day or evening, with no 
fear of the sleeplessness or nervousness which 
come from beverages containing caffein. 


Try Iced Postum! Follow the easy recipes given 
above. Prepared with water, this drink is cooling 
and invigorating. When milk is used instead of 
water, it is ideally suited to the needs of children, 
or adults who are under weight. 


You—your family—will undoubtedly benefit 
by making the thirty-day test of Postum. 
Hundreds of thousands of others have found it a 
way toward better health and greater happiness. 
Start the test with Iced Postum. Then try it, hot, 
at breakfast. Make it your mealtime drink for 
thirty days. Experience the relief from artificial 
stimulation. Then decide, on the basis of results, 
what drink you want to use in the future. Four 
out of five decide in favor of Postum! 


‘Carrie Blanchard, famous food demonstrator, 
will help you start the test. Accept her offer: 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


“Let me send you one week’s supply of Postum, 
free, and my personal directions for preparing it, 
as a start on the 30-day test. 


“Or if you would rather begin the test today, 
© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 


July, 1927 


Iced Postum made 
with Milk 
Dissolve eight level teaspoon- 
fuls of Instant Postum in half 
a cup of boiling water. 
Mix with three and one-half 
tall glasses of cold milk. 


Sugar to taste, and serve 
with a little cracked ice. 


5 


Iced Postum made 
with Water 


Dissolve eight level teaspoon- 
fuls of Instant Postum in half 
a cup of boiling water. 

Mix with three and one-half 
tall glasses of cold water. 

Sugar to taste, and cream. 
Serve with cracked ice. 

yryr 


This is a sufficient quantity 
for four tall glasses. More, or 
less, may be made in the same 
proportions. The attractive- 
ness of either drink is increased 
by putting a tablespoonful of 
whipped cream on the top of 
each glassful—or beating into 
the drink, with an eggbeater, a 
heaping tablespoonful of va- 
nilla ice cream for each glass. 
ful. If ice cream is used, no 
cracked ice is needed. 


CED POSTUIN 


get Postum at your grocer’s. It costs much less 
than most other mealtime drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 

“Please indicate on the coupon whether you 
prefer Instant Postum, made instantly in the 
cup, or Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 











P,—L.H.J.—7-27 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a 30-day test of Postum. Please send me, without 
cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


EMSTANT POOTUM .. 2s 05 ce ee « « « O Check 
(prepared instantly in the cup) which you 
Postum Cenpa, ... 6%» eocteoctsere O prefer 


(prepared by boiling) 


Name......... 








Street..... 








Postum, is one of the Post Health Products, which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer sells 
‘ostum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 


easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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had melted under the threat of desertion 
by her maid while still in the hotel. 

““There you had her by the throat,’’ ex- 
plained Nicolle. ‘You didn’t have the 
sense to know it, but she did. Now, my 
small cabbage, the shoe is on the other 
foot. Things are not going to be so easy 
for her, however, as she had thought. 
Me—Nicolle—I am the cockroach in her 
soup. With me not here she could bully 
you to her heart’s content, and what could 
you do? Tell me that.” 

“T could fight back,” said Etianne with 
spirit. 

“Fight back, and find yourself in the 
street in New York without friends or 
money? You don’t know what you’re 
saying. New York is not Paris.” 

“‘No; you're right, Nica. It would be 
terrible.” 


ADAME, your lady, is no fool. She 

knows she has to keep us apart if 
she is to get her money’s worth out of you, 
and she’ll manage to do it; at least she 
will think she has managed to do it.” 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked Etianne 
hopefully. 

“I mean we'll help her to think so. Here 
she comes now.” Her voice changed sud- 
denly and presently began torise. ‘Quick; 
look angry—try to look angry. . . . You 
horrid little cat! Was it my fault that Jean 
preferred me to you, you jealous hussy? 
He told me he wouldn’t have you if you 
were the last woman in the world. He 
said he’d rather eat horse meat than a 
slice off your thickest part. Me—take 
him from you! I like that! You never had 
so much as the small joint of his little 
finger. Pah! I spit on 
you.” 

**Marie,’’ said Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney, 
approaching at a pace 
which had slowed 
down from the mo- 
ment of catching Nic- 
olle’s angry voice, 
“when you have fin- 
ished your pleasant 
conversation, perhaps 
you can spare me a 
few moments of your 
attention.”’ 

“Tam at madame’s 
orders,’’ murmured 
Etianne hastily. Her 
face was flushed and 
bewildered. Without 
knowing it she had 
assumed that look 
which seemed always to remind people 
of a young calf. She followed her mistress 
to her cabin and began unpacking the ne- 
cessities for the voyage while Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney reclined on the couch and 
watched her, naming occasionally some 
missing article. 

““Marie,” she said finally, “‘while you 
were having your spat with Nicolle against 
my orders, I was interviewing the purser. 
Don’t take me for a fool. You may have 
quarreled with your precious friend, but 
quarrels are what servants live on; they 
make them up in order to quarrel again. 
Consequently I’m glad to have made a 
special arrangement by which you are to 
have a cabin in the second class.” 

“There are two berths in Nicolle’s 
cabin,” stammered Etianne, already feel- 
ing the fear of loneliness and isolation. 


~ E’RE not in Paris now, you little 
vixen. Try and listen with your 
other ear while I tell you a few things. 
You’re going to occupy a berth in Cabin 15 
in the second class, and I hope they put 
three other women in with you. You're 
going to eat there, too, and not with the 
maids. If I catch you so much as speak- 
ing to Nicolle I’ll tear up your passport 
and you'll be deported as an undesirable 
alien without its costing me a cent. Did 
you hear that? Now think it over.” 
With a final vicious twist she let go 
Etianne’s ear and gave her a push. 
Blinded by tears of pain and fury Etianne 





recoiled and stood with her back to the 
cabin door, staring unbelievingly at the 
woman who had dared lay hands on her. 
For a moment she was too agitated to 
speak and put her hands to her breast in 
an instinctive effort to still the thumping 
of her heart. 

“T will do as you direct,” she said finally 
in a low clear voice, “but understand one 
thing, madame: If you ever touch me 
again I will claw your face beyond re- 
demption by any beauty doctor.” 


“(%O AT once to your cabin and stay 
there till I send for you,” cried 
Mrs. Stephan Courtney, pale with anger. 

“T mean it, madame,’ continued 
Etianne, her eyes blazing. ‘‘You have 
bought my services for five hundred francs 
a month, and I will deliver them honor- 
ably. I know also that I am very much 
in your power; but I assure you I spoke 
the truth. If you lay hands on me again 
you will have to hide your face for the 
rest of your life.” 

She opened the door quickly and rushed 
out. She was not running away from Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney but from an over- 
whelming temptation to leap on her and 
avenge a pride that had never before been 
outraged. To have her ear twisted by a 
woman of common birth—that again was 
different. She whispered over and over 
to herself: ‘‘I must remember I’m not 
Etianne de la Presmontaigne; I am Marie. 
She didn’t do it to Etianne; she did it to 
Marie.” 

On the way to seek out her cabin Nicolle 
caught up to her. “I have been waiting 
for you,”’ she whispered hurriedly. ‘I 
heard every word that cat said, so I know 
where you are to live. As for me, you also 
know my cabin. Be 
very careful. Until I 
have arranged a quar- 
rel between my lady 
and yours it is neces- 
sary to be assured that 
both of them are en- 
gaged before we at- 
tempt to meet.” 

“Go away!”’ mur- 
mured Etianne des- 
perately. ‘‘Didn’t you 
hear her say she would 
tear up my passport 
if she caught us to- 
gether? Why did you 
ever give it to her?” 

‘‘T had to,’’ said 
Nicolle, ‘‘or she could 
not have bought your 
ticket. It is you who 
are the fool. You 
should have got hold of it at the moment 
you came aboard simply by demanding 
it from the official. Leave your door un- 
locked for I shall come to you sometime 
during the night.” 

“No!” cried Etianne. ‘It will be use- 
less.” 

“‘Why useless, silly?” 

““Because you won’t be able to wake 
me without pinching, and I do not wish 
to be pinched again.” 


VI 


ICOLLE disappeared, giving utter- 

ance to smothered laughter, and 
Etianne went on alone. Inquiring her 
way of the stewards in her broken English, 
she finally found her cabin and was re- 
lieved to see that up to the moment no 
luggage but hers had been deposited there. 
She unpacked, arranging her things in as 
orderly a manner as possible, and no 
sooner had she finished than she heard the 
call for the second-class dinner. 

At first she thought she would rather 
starve than face the ordeal of entering 
the dining saloon alone, but immediately 
her pride arose to call her coward and she 
made her way to the seat assigned to her 
by the dining-room steward. It was ata 
large table for twelve, where there were 
seven women and four men already 
seated. These people were all of a station 
in life totally strange to her. Not one of 
them was a servant, and yet not one of 
them struck a familiar note as an equal. 
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a hurry, think of Heinz Cooked 
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Cheese. This good-to-eat treat is 
already prepared. Takes only a few 
minutes to heat and serve. 

All the dry spaghetti Heinz uses 
is made in Heinz spotless kitchens 
from selected hard wheat flour. The 
sauce is Heinz-made from garden- 
fresh tomatoes grown under Heinz 
supervision. The cheese is specially 
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gredients are perfectly blended by 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF A SANE MAN PHONING TO HIS DENTIST 


‘Just want you to look them over, Doctor. 
Nothing wrong, I think. I’ve kept them... 


LEAN ~ 


E is not scared. His sound sense tells him to see his 
dentist twice a year—and in the meantime, he keeps his 
teeth clean. 

The same good sense tells him to buy and use a dentifrice 
for the purpose of keeping teeth, gums, and mouth clean— 
not to cure some frightful or imaginary disease of teeth or gums. 

You couldn’t frighten him into using a dentifrice. Since boy- 
hood he has known that the surest way to healthy teeth and 
strong teeth is clean teeth. When he chooses his dentifrice 
he selects one made to clean—one made with the sole purpose 
of cleaning, and cleaning better. 

Most people use the same dentifrice he uses. Most dentists 
recommend that same dentifrice. It is Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream—designed by Colgate & Company with the express pur- 
pose of doing the one thing that leading dental authorities 
agree a dentifrice must do. 

Ribbon Dental Cream is made to clean teeth, and it cleans 
them better by the following method: As you brush, it breaks 
into a sparkling, bubbling foam; in this foam is calcium carbon- 
ate, a finely ground powder which loosens clinging food particles, 
and polishes all tooth surfaces. Next, this foam, in a detergent, 
washing wave, sweeps over teeth, tongue, gums, washing all 
surfaces, removing the very causes of tooth decay. 


Colgate’s attempts to do no more than clean, because dentists 
say that a dentifrice shou/d do no more. Rely on your dentist 
to cure your teeth—rely on Colgate’s to keep them clean. 
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FREE to the readers of this publication—a sam- 


ple of the dentifrice most people use. In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise St., Montreal 








She wished to be friendly, however, and 
nodded good evening as she took her 
place; but they, too, seemed to have 
sensed at once the presence of a white 
blackbird in their midst. The women eyed 
her distrustfully, and the men licked their 
lips nervously and became self-conscious. 
The one seated on her right looked at her 
from time to time out of the extreme cor- 
ner of his eye. Toward the end of the meal 
he dropped his napkin and in the effort to 
recover it his knee rubbed against her leg 
as if by accident. 

Another of the men sat exactly opposite 
her and regarded her at intervals with a 
penetrating stare. He wasa large, 
muscular individual with full, 
clean-shaven lips and called 
himself Blackstone in di- 
rect derivation from 
Schwarzstein. He was 
the first to recover his 
aplomb and chatted 
with one person and 
then another in an at- 
tempt to start a gen- 
eral conversation. 
However, he refrained 
from addressing Etianne 
directly, and in this man- 
ner managed to increase her 
isolation and make her all 
the more conspicuous. As soon as she 
finished eating she excused herself, and 
upon returning to her cabin encountered 
a steward who brought a message to the 
effect that her mistress required her serv- 
ices. She was summoned again at eleven 
o’clock, and upon releasing her for the 
night Mrs. Stephan Courtney reminded 
her meaningly of the injunction against 
communicating with Nicolle. 


““TUST remember,” she said as a parting 

shot, ‘‘that I don’t have to depend on 
my own eyes. I have arranged to be in- 
formed if that creature goes to your cabin 
or you to hers, and if I catch you together 
I’ll surely make you sorry for it.” 

Etianne went to bed with a great weight 
on her heart; but it could not prevent her 
from falling sound asleep as soon as her 
head touched the pillow. She awoke in 
the morning with tears streaming down 
her cheeks and stared around for a mo- 
ment in a panic, unable to think where 
she was. 

Presently realization swept over her, 
and she smiled at the thought that she 
should have given way in her sleep to 
tears which she found herself increasingly 
able to restrain while awake. Undoubt- 
edly she was growing hard. Refreshed 
by the night’s rest, she actually looked 
forward to the battles of the new day. 

The first attack was to come from an 
unexpected quarter, for she did not count 
two minor encounters at table. The first 
time Mr. Blackstone gave her one of his 
penetrating glances she went back at him 
with a stare so sudden in its inception and 
so insolent in its persistence that it was 
like a cumulative slap in the face. His 
eyes dropped before it and grew furtive. 
When the man next to her tried his knee- 
rubbing game again she turned to him 
and asked in a surprised, clear voice: 
“Why on earth are yourubbing my knee?” 
She accompanied the question with the 
calflike look which she was rapidly learn- 
ing to estimate at its true value. It cer- 
tainly stood her in good stead on this 
occasion, for while it plunged the offender 
in abysmal embarrassment, it won puzzled 
smiles and sympathy from the women. 


T WAS on the way back from the dining 

saloon that the true adventure arrived. 
She was just about to turn from the long 
narrow corridor into the narrower passage 
leading to her cabin when she found her 
path blocked by a stoker. Stripped to his 
belt except for a singlet, he was mopping 
his blackened face, neck and arms with a 
disgusting sweat cloth which he had just 
untied from his waist. A few paces be- 
yond him stood another man, apparently 
somebody’s valet, with a bath robe hang- 
ing over his arm. His way was also 
blocked and it seemed strange that he 











should wait so patiently on the pleasure 
of a mere stoker. 

Seeing Etianne’s fastidious look of dis- 
gust, the stoker grinned from ear to ear, 
his mouth making a terrifying gash in 
the surrounding blackness. “Beautiful 
and beloved,”’ he remarked, “excuse my 
sweat.” 


TIANNE was dumfounded by his im- 
pertinence. In an instant she forgot her 
role as lady’s maid and drew herself up in 
the rigid pose dictated by propriety for 
just such unwarranted familiarities. But 
in spite of herself she could not help feeling 
a sneaking and carefully hidden 
~ admiration for the brazen 
courage of the stoker. Some- 
how it was in a totally 
different key from the in- 
solence of Mr. Black- 
stone and from the 
salacious ferreting of 
her neighbor at table. 
“T don’t understand 
English,’’ she said 
acidly. ‘‘Permit that I 
pass.” 
“French, by Jove!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Burlew and 
forthwith broke into a pitter- 
patter of adoring phrases couched 
in an argot which Etianne recognized as 
one of the many sublanguages of the 
streets of her native city. 

“You have no right to address me,”’ 
she stammered, trying in vain to close her 
tingling ears. 

“Certainly I have the right,” replied 
Burlew, the stoker, continuing to rub his 
arms and neck. “It’s because you’re so 
pert, trim and affable; so good to look at 
and so astonishingly clean to the smell, 
that I have a right to inform you of my 
humble adoration. Who are you and 
where do you live?” 

“Tt’s none of your affair,”’ said Etianne 
sharply. “‘Get out of my way.” 

She advanced on him with such cour- 
ageous assumption that he actually 
stepped aside and watched where she 
went with genuine interest. When he 
turned, an apathetic Celestin was holding 
up the bath robe ready for him to put on. 

“Say, Celestin,”” remarked Burlew in a 
puzzled tone, “what did you make of 
her?”’ 

“Of whom?” 

“The little spitfire I was just talking 
with.” 

“T didn’t notice her.” 

“You lie,” said Mr. Burlew casually. 
“Find out who she is, and what she’s do- 
ing in the second class.” 

“T am not accustomed to be told that I 
lie,” muttered Celestin, following closely 
on his master’s heels. As no attention 
was paid to his remark, he repeated it ina 
louder tone. “I insist that I am not ac- 
customed to being called a liar.” 








“ZOU certainly ought to be by this 

time,”’ said Burlew lightly. ‘“‘How 
many years longer do you think it will 
take?”’ 

“Never! It shall never be said that 
Celestin Savaton has accustomed himself 
to being called a liar.” 

“Oh, all right,’ said Burlew in a bored 
manner, and as if giving away unwillingly 
to persuasion, “‘meet me in the captain’s 
cabin at four this afternoon.” 

“At four, yes; but did monsieur say in 
the captain’s cabin?”’ asked Celestin 
curiously. 

“T did,”’ replied his master. ‘It’s a nice 
square room about the right size.” 

Arriving at his quarters, Burlew pro- 
ceeded to take a hot bath and, after being 
scrubbed and rubbed in silence by Celes- 
tin, stretched himself out on the couch, 
where he was presently served with an 
excellent breakfast. He then applied 
himself to reading and did not leave his 
cabin until shortly before the lunch hour, 
when he strolled around the deck, stop- 
ping to speak to a few friends and only 
nodding to others. At table he was placed 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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“BE SURE YOU’?RE RIGHT 
THEN GO AHEAD” 
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Oz CAN NEVER accept another's judgment when buying 
personal belongings. Hats—gowns—wraps—must be 
tried on, compared, studied critically before being accept- 
ed as fitting to your individual personality. Your own taste 
is what must be pleased. 


And this is just as true of buying a motor car. 


No matter how confident you may be that a certain car is 
the one you want to buy, you can't be sure unless you com- 
pare it with others at about the price you wish to pay. 


Perhaps you need not pay that much to gratify your finer 
tastes as well as satisfy your every need. 


Or, you may be needlessly denying yourself the full measure 
of satisfaction to save merely the few dollars more that 
would bring you an Oldsmobile. 


So come to your Oldsmobile showroom and go over this 
truly great car, from the smart ensemble of its outward 
design to the tiniest thoughtful detail of its luxurious 
interior. Then drive it—that is the way to really know it. 


And even if you do not change your mind, you then can 
make your choice with truer satisfaction. 


You owe it to yourself to select—to choose by comparison. 


You know the truth of the axiom—‘‘Be sure you're right, 
then go ahead.”’ 


But you'll never be sure till you drive an Oldsmobile. 
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f. 0. b. Lansing 
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De Luxe Two-Door Sedan, 
priced $1050 f. 0. b. Lansing. 
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Now-—for a good night's 





This new Swiss food-drink usually brings sound sleep 
instantly. ..in a natural way... more than 20,000 


doctors recommend . 


Tonight—you can get 8 hours of solid sleep. 
Tomorrow—you should awaken abounding with 
new-found vigor. No matter how sleepless your 
nights have been in the past. 


For modern medical science has found a 
natural way (a way without drugs) that usually 
brings instant, restful sleep that quickly restores 
your tired mind and body. 

Morning finds you a new woman. You are 
fresh, clear-eyed, buoyant. Youthful in looks 
and spirit. You have energy to carry you through 
the day and the evening’s social activities. 


That is the experience of most Ovaltine users. 
The 3-day test we offer here will show you. 
We urge you to make this test. It is worth while. 
Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 

First—It digests very quickly. Even in cases 
of impaired digestion. 

Srconp—It supplies your system with cer- 
tain health-building essentials which are often 
missing from your daily fare. One cup of Ovaltine 


has actually more food value than 12 cups of 
beef extract. 


Tuirp—Ovaltine has the unusual 


. - MAKE THIS 3-DAY TEST AND SEE 


storing sleep in a natural way. And as you sleep 
the quick assimilation of nourishment 1s also re- 
storing to the entire body. Thus you gather new 
strength and energy for the next day. 


Hospitals and doctors recommend it 


Ovaltine is a delightful pure food-drink. It con- 
tains no drugs. It is the special food properties 
—and nothing else—that brings its wonderful 
results and popularity. It has been used in 
Switzerland for 30 years and is now in universal 
use in England and her colonies. During the 
great war Ovaltine was served as a standard 
ration for invalid soldiers. 


A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into 
this country. Today it is used in hundreds of 
hospitals. More than 20,000 doctors recommend 
it. Not only for sleeplessness, but because of 
its special dietetic properties, they also recom- 
mend it for nerve-strain, malnutrition, back- 
ward children and the aged. Many take a cup 
of Ovaltine two or three times a day for its nat- 
ural stimulation. It’s truly a “pick-up” drink. 


A 3-day test 
All druggists sell Oval- 





power of digesting 4 to 5 times its 
own weight of other foods you eat. 
Hence digestion goes on speedily 
and efficiently. As a result frayed 
nerves are soothed because diges- 
tive unrest, the main cause of sleep- 
lessness, is overcome. 

This is why, when taken at night, 
a cup of Ovaltine brings sound re- 
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tine in four sizes for 
home use. Or they can 
mix it for you at the soda 
fountain. But to let you 
try it we willsend a 3-day 
introductory package for 
10c to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing. Just send 
in the coupon with 10c. 
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“T took Ovaltine for 
Insomnia. I surely 
know that it has done 










“T took Ovaltine for 
sleepless nights. I 


me a lot of good. I 
sleep fine and feel 
fine when I awaken 
in the morning.” 
Mrs. M. Eberle, 
San Francisco, Calif. 











noticed it gave me 
wonderful results es- 
pecially for sleepless- 
ness and rest.” 

Mrs. W. Stuhlfauth, 
Norwood, Ohio 
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beside Mrs. Stephan Courtney in accord- 
ance with his orders to Celestin at the 
moment of their arrival aboard. 

By some strange combination of circum- 
stances Mr. Burlew had been assigned the 
seat applied for by Mrs. Smith, who as a 
consequence found herself forced to an- 
other table. She suggested to Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney that she also move, but 
found her totally unresponsive. Mrs. 
Smith then called upon Nicolle to use her 
arts in readjusting matters, whereupon 
Nicolle, having sworn her mistress to 
secrecy, reported that she had reason to 
believe it was through Mrs. Stephan 
Courtney’s express instructions that 
things were as they were. From that 
moment Mrs. Smith did not feel espe- 
cially cordial toward Mrs. Stephan Court- 
ney. 

‘““How you do eat!” exclaimed the latter 
lady to Mr. Burlew, who had just ordered 
the steward to serve double portions of 
only such viandsas he had selected. ‘“‘Curt, 
tell me your secret. You loaf all morning, 
play bridge all afternoon, sit around while 
others are dancing, and always eat what- 
ever you fancy in amazing quantities. 
And yet you’re not fat. How do you do 
3 ed 


STELLE,” said Mr. Burlew in much 

the same tone he had employed to 
Etianne, ‘‘I love to hear your voice, even 
when you talk about food. It has a dream- 
ing and soothing quality which is as rare 
as it is beautiful. Incidentally, the only 
reason I do not dance is that I don’t want 
to make you conspicuous by dancing with 
no one else.” 

“‘Piffle!”’ exclaimed Estelle. ‘“‘Don’t 
you know a woman in my position has to 
be talked about or fade out of the picture? 
I hope that cat, Mrs. Smith, is spreading 
the story that I arranged to sit by you.” 

“‘She is,’ said Burlew blandly, ‘‘and 
Celestin and Nicolle both say she’s right. 
How did you do it?”’ 

Mrs. Stephan Courtney gave him a 
quick glance. There was no man she 
would have preferred having snared in 
her apron strings, but it was highly im- 
portant that she should not appear to be 
the one who had done all the snaring. 
She liked Burlew so much that she was 
afraid of him. Because she would have 
been willing to throw over a safe and in- 
dulgent husband for this man alone, her 
natural shrewdness was dulled and she 
was sometimes puzzled to distraction by 
his dexterous moves. She had flattered 
herself with the belief that he had ar- 
ranged to sit beside her, but now that he 
accused her point-blank with having done 
the wirepulling she was at a loss what to 
think. She took a middle course. 

“Please don’t, Curt,’”” she murmured. 
“It hurts me to have you say things like 
that, whether you believe them or not.” 

“T can’t take it back,” said Burlew, 
“because it has made you use a tone I’ve 
never heard before. I’ll swear, Estelle, 
your voice has the quality of whatever it 
is that causes a cat to purr. It makes me 
want to roll in it.” 

“‘Don’t be foolish. Promise to roll out 
on the floor with me tonight instead. I 
would rather dance with you than with 
the professional at Chirio’s.”’ 

“‘T suppose that’s a compliment,” said 
Burlew with a sudden puzzled light in his 
eyes. “‘Do you enjoy dancing with pro’s?”’ 


ER senses were not so dulled that she 
could not see she had made a misstep. 
“Oh, no,” she said quickly. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve in it myself, but all the other women 
I know are simply crazy about him. I 
suppose that’s why I really meant it as a 
compliment. And you, may I ask? Do 
you enjoy dancing with chorus girls?” 
Burlew smiled, but he answered quite 
readily, “No; I don’t. To give mea thrill 
a woman has to be all there, if you know 
what I mean—brains, body and breeding. 
I’m too active to be carnal.”’ 
“Active! Why, you’re one of the laziest 
men I know, at least on shipboard. I’m 


not up often in the morning, but I hear 
you never are.” 

““Haven’t you ever noticed that civility 
begins at noon?” proffered Burlew by 
way of excuse. ‘“‘Sociability tags along 
about dinnertime and true gayety comes 
in with the candles and the wine. If aman 
is lucky enough to have work to do he 
should do it in the morning. That’s what 
mornings were made for.” 

“Then by evening you'll be feeling soci- 
able enough to dance?”’ 

“T will if I’m well enough to come to 
dinner,’’ agreed Burlew. 


S HE looked a picture of health, Mrs. 
Stephan Courtney was justified in tak- 
ing his words for an acceptance as well as for 
a joke, but Burlew had a way of appearing 
to be funny when he was most serious. He 
escaped to the smoking room for a couple 
of hours at bridge. A few minutes before 
four he called in a substitute and disap- 
peared. 

Just as eight bells was striking he 
climbed to the boat deck and sauntered 
forward toward the captain’s cabin. He 
carried a Norfolk jacket over his arm and 
was dressed in a sports shirt, an old pair of 
flannel trousers and rubber-soled shoes. 
He smiled when he saw a flat-topped ma- 
hogany desk standing incongruously in 
the open against a bulkhead. 

Inside the skipper’s room were the cap- 
tain and the first mate examining a trans- 
formed Celestin as if he were some kind of 
prehistoric egg. The barber had cropped 
his hair so short he looked practically bald 
and his thick ears stood out from his 
scraped head like fungi from a dead tree. 
He wore sneakers and was dressed in ring 
attire, having discarded his ordinary trou- 
sers and a coat before Burlew’s arrival. 
His arms were folded across his stomach, 
and from one of them dangled a cluster of 
eight-ounce boxing gloves. 

“This is very kind of you, Mr. Bur- 
lew,”’ said the skipper appreciatively. ‘‘It 
happens also to be Mr. Jones’ watch off.” 

“‘No kindness is intended, gentlemen, 
I can assure you,”’ said Burlew pleasantly. 
“‘Celestin is spoiling for a licking, and he’s 
going to get it.” 

“I’m sure I hope so,” said the skipper, 
glancing at Celestin’s straddled legs, which 
looked like the davits of a lifeboat. ‘‘ What 
I mean is, let the best man win.” 

““That’s the talk,’’ muttered Mr. Jones. 


E AND the skipper helped the com- 

batants to put on the gloves and then 
retired to the recesses of the broad bunk, 
where they drew up their feet in total 
disregard of the spotless counterpane. 
They were a little disappointed in the 
meekness displayed by Celestin while his 
master was saying a few final words be- 
fore the battle. 

“‘Let’s understand this thing, Celestin,”’ 
said Mr. Burlew in a quiet tone of voice. 
“T’m fighting for the right to call you a 
liar whenever you tell a lie.” 

“Yes, sir,” murmured Celestin weakly. 

“And you're fighting simply because 
you like to fight, the same way a drunkard 
has to get drunk once in a while or blow 
up. 

“Yes, sir,”’ agreed Celestin. 

“Well, once and for all, let me tell you 
that if you don’t keep your feet out of my 
stomach I’ll never again put the gloves 
on with you. Is that understood ?’’ 

“Tt is understood,’’ whispered Celestin, 
his eyes bulging out in his effort to stamp 
the agreement on the most hidden tablets 
of his brain. 

“All right. We’re ready whenever you 
say the word, captain.” 

“One minute!”’ cried the skipper, tak- 
ing up the chronometer he had placed 
within easy reach. ‘‘How long are the 
rounds to be?” 

“There is never but one round,” ex- 
plained Burlew. ‘‘We’ll quit when one of 
us can’t goon. Just count, one, two, three, 
go, will you?” 

““One—two—three—go!”’ said the cap- 
tain doubtfully. 


(Continued in the August Home Journal) 
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Sweet (P) girl graduate 





Get rid of dandruff 


Many a girl otherwise sweet, and many a man otherwise 
charming, is rejected because of loose dandruff (epithe- 
lial debris). 

Put it up to yourself. Could you really be interested 
for long in anyone careless enough to per- 
mit such a disgusting condition? 

For, after all, dandruff is now easy to check, 
by the systematic use of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic. 


LISt 


You simply douse it on full strength and massage thor- 
oughly. Almost immediately you note improvement. 
Keep it up several days systematically. We’ll wager 
final results will delight you. 










Whenever you have any evidence of 
dandruff don’t delay treatment. Go after 

it immediately with Listerine. It puts you 
on the pleasant and polite side. Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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June Alice Ligthart, 
18 mos. old daughter 
of Mrs. Arthur J. 
Ligthart, 5245 Myers 
Place, Inglewood, Cal. 
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Wr called 


the doctor and he said, 


“Put her on 
EAGLE BRAND” 
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F, penwey days when no food 
would agree with this very 
new baby in the Ligthart 
family. Then the doctor’s rec- 
ommendation—Eagle Brand. 
And the relief, as “‘right away 
it agreed with her.”’ 


Her mother (Mrs. Arthur J. 
Ligthart, 5245 Myers Place, 
Inglewood, Cal.) writes, “‘June 
Alice has always been strong 
and done everything more 
quickly than her brother did.”’ 
At one year she had 12 teeth. 


If you cannot nurse your baby, 
try Eagle Brand—whole cow’s 
milk modified with sugar. 
Digestible, nourishing, uniform. 
For practical feeding informa- 
tion and stories of Eagle Brand 
babies, send for Baby’s Welfare 
and What Other Mothers Say. 


Borden’ 
EAGLE 
BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 













THE BORDEN COMPANY 
197 Borden Building 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Please send me free copies of Baby's Welfare 
and What Other Mothers Say. 
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all his life, and he was looking more 
rugged all the time. Wesoon found 
out it was money, not health, he 
needed most. 

One Saturday afternoon he came 
to town for supplies and he met old 
Ten-spot Boyle in the store. Ten-spot is 
the sort of old-timer you don’t mind talk- 
ing to in a sort of confidential way. 

“Mr. Boyle,” he said in a low, bashful 
voice, ‘‘you don’t happen to know any- 
body that wants to buy a horse, do you? 
I have one to sell.” 

Ten-spot had seen Sky Pilot at the cor- 
ral that day. He thought awhile and 
shook his head. 

“Tt ain’t easy to sell an outlaw like that. 
But here’s what we'll do, son,” he went on, 
his blue eyes faded and kindly as he stroked 
his limp mustache which hung down 
mournfully as a hound dog’s ears. “I'll 
send over one of my punchers from the 
ranch and get that horse broke so you can 
use him.” 

He hinted, too, at lending young Greer 
the money he needed, but Greer’s pride 
stood in the way. 


EXT day the puncher came and threw 

a saddle on Sky Pilot. . . . A few 
minutes later he woke up in the tender- 
foot’s kitchen and wiped cold water from 
his face. The same thing happened, only 
more quickly, when Ten-spot sent another 
puncher. Then Lefty Meers tried and was 
thrown. And Tod Granville. None of 
them lasted more than a minute with Sky 
Pilot. 

When Wade Lathrop heard about it he 
was the most repentant man outside of a 
prison. He rode over to young Greer’s 
place that same afternoon. He walked out 
into the field and met Greer with out- 
stretched hand. 

“T am ashamed of myself,” he said. ‘‘I 
came to pay back the money you gave for 
that outlaw 4 

John Greer had shaken hands cordially 
enough and his smile had been friendly. 
But now his jaw tightened. “I wouldn’t 
take a thousand dollars cash for Sky 
Pilot. Thanks all the same.” 





In a day the news was known all over 
the county. Lefty Meers thought maybe 
young Greer had been working too hard 
out in the hot sun, not being used to the 
climate. We wondered if we could find 
some way to arrange a loan for Greer with- 
out running up against his pride. 

Then later that day we heard the news 
about Wade Lathrop and we forgot Greer 
for a while. Widow O’Brien’s little imp of 
a boy told his mother about it, and she be- 
ing the gossip she is, everybody soon knew. 

Wade had gone straight to the school- 
house the minute he left Greer’s place. 
That was nothing unusual, for he had been 
riding home with the teacher nearly every 
evening. But this evening she was staying 
a little late when Wade came, keeping the 
boy as punishment for throwing a spitball. 
And the boy heard it all. 


Y THIS time, of course, everybody 
thought it was all settled between 
Wade and the new school-teacher. Hadn’t 
we seen them together three or four times a 
week? Didn’t Wade take her home nearly 
every evening? Sorry as we were for young 
Greer, looking off at the buttes on the sky- 
line when it came dusk, we were glad in a 
way that Wade won the girl, Wade being 
our boldest man with a woman. 

Wade must have forgotten where he 
was. At least he might have known the 
boy would listen. But he waited until he 
was at the door with her, then told how 
he loved her. 

For once her face was serious. She took 
his hand between both of her small hands, 
and she said, “‘I’m glad—but I’m sorry 
too.” 

“Why?” asked Wade. 

“Because I care for you so much, that’s 
why.” 

Wade was puzzled, of course. 

“Because I should so like to love you,” 
she went on, very tenderly, “‘and because 


The Good Bad Ftorse 


(Continued from Page 19) 


I don’t know. Oh, and it hurts me, Wade, 
to see your face so hurt—it makes me 
awfully sorry that I’m a flirt, and that I 
care for two men, and don’t know whether 
I love either of them or both of them.” 

“When will you know?” His question 
was humble. 

“Not until—until ——” She stopped, 
trying to think of a time when at last she 
would know her own mind. And at a 
guess she said, “‘Until after the rodeo, 
maybe. And you mustn’t see me again 
until then.” 

As he rode away Wade’s eyes were 
dumbly fixed on the saddle horn. He did 
not call on the new school-teacher again. 
He went about looking as mournful as an 
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overdue note and spent all his time prac- 
ticing for the rodeo at Torrington; it 
seemed the only ambition he had left in life 
was winning the rodeo. 

Now it was Greer who called at the 
schoolhouse at four each evening. It was 
Greer who took her to the movies. It was 
Greer who was seen with her whenever 
there was a dance in the neighborhood. 

After a while we began to feel better 
about it. He was looking happier than 
he had been for weeks, and the school- 
teacher always seemed to be smiling at 
everything he said. There was a look in 
her eyes, too, which made us think for 
sure she wasn’t flirting any more and had 
made up her mind. She could be serious 
in a way that made you want to be serious 
the rest of your life, and she was being 
serious these days. Once more we made 
up our minds that everything was settled. 

We never knew just how it happened. 
All we knew was that young Greer simply 
dropped out of sight, as suddenly as Wade 
Lathrop. 

The last night he was with her was a 
night when the moon hung high in the sky 
like a Japanese lantern and made the 
buttes inky against the pale horizon. We 
could picture how she must have looked in 
that moonlight, with the little shadows 
on her throat. How deep and dark her 
eyes would be, and how her lips would be 
soft and blurred. 

Old Ten-spot Boyle passed Greer when 
he was on the road coming home. Ten- 
spot described it to us as he pulled at his 
limp mustache. “His face was so white I 
thought he’d been throwed from that horse 
again. He just stared as if he was looking 
through me, and he went on without speak- 
ing.” 


OU’ Dhave thought Wade Lathrop and 

young Greer would have come a little 
closer to each other for consolation while 
they were waiting for the rodeo. No, sir! 
They were more polite than ever when 
they met in Deemer. Wade was spending 
all his time practicing his riding. Greer 
worked long hours a day with the irrigat- 
ing shovel; and in the evening he sat on 
the back step and stared off at the buttes 
or at that no-good horse of his. 

The school-teacher was not seen at the 
movies so often. When she went she was 
seen with a different man each time, and 
she never seemed to think as much of any 
of them as she did of Greer or Wade. 

“Notice how kind of sad she’s looking 
these days?”” Ten-spot asked one day, 


and Ten-spot is nobody’s fool when 
it comes to reading faces. 

“Serves her right!’ Lefty said 
with considerable feeling. ‘‘I’ll bet 
she ain’t half as sad as Wade and 
young Greer.’’. 

We all agreed with Lefty when we heard 
that she was going to the rodeo with a 
fellow from Los Angeles who acted for 
the movies. That was the worst yet. 

John Greer was in a bad way. We had 
never been able to figure out a plan to get 
a loan of money for him. On account of 
his run-down ditches the alfalfa was look- 
ing worse and worse. Greer himself was a 
little seedy too. His pretty riding boots 
had been worn out long ago from so much 
walking and he wasn’t very good at mend- 
ing, judging from some of the patches on 
his clothes. All the time that worthless 
horse was destroying good pasture! 

One day we all chipped in and made up 
a little purse. It was just a loan, for 
Greer would want to pay it back some 
day, and we thought we had a tactful way 
of getting the money to him. 

Lefty went over to his place to look at 
the horse. “‘I need a young horse like 
that,”’ he said, ‘‘and I’d like to get one I 
could break my own self.” 

His face innocent, he offered Greer 
about twice what the horse was worth. 

“I’m sorry,” said Greer in that polite 
way of his, ‘‘but I’d like to keep him.” 


E NEVER knew why until the first 

day of the rodeo at Torrington. Then 
you could have knocked us down with a 
feather when we read the list of broncos. 
Talk about Abou Ben! Sky Pilot’s name 
led the list. 

“‘Now,” said Ten-spot Boyle, ‘‘I see a 
great light.” 

There was a prize of five hundred dol- 
lars at this year’s rodeo for the rider or 
the horse that stayed the longest. It was 
the biggest event in our part of the coun- 
try, and people had come from every- 
where. All of us from Deemer wanted our 
boy, Wade Lathrop, to win over Cal 
Newell, from Nevada. At the same time 
we remembered that Sky Pilot was our 
horse. But one of them, our rider or our 
horse, had to lose! 

During the Indian war dances and the 
two-mile pony race we looked around the 
grand stand. It was a long time before 
we could find young Greer in the crowd, 
but there he was, sitting all alone. And 
down in one of the boxes was the school- 
teacher with this movie fellow; but she 
didn’t seem to be listening to what he said. 

At last the band struck up ‘‘Cheyenne, 
Cheyenne, hop on my pony”; the Indians 
whooped, and the broncos were led out 
in front of the stand in a wooden corral. 

“Ride him, cowboy!” we all yelled when 
Wade got on Jesse James. And how he 
did ride him! All over the lot until Jesse 
James was tame as old Dobbin. In a few 
more minutes Cal Newell rode his horse, 
too, and then we began to watch for Sky 
Pilot. 


OME puncher from Plum Creek drew 
him. The crowd wasn’t much inter- 
ested, for people had never heard about Sky 
Pilot and were waiting to see Mainspring 
and some of the outlaws that had won 
prizes at other rodeos. But in just one 
second, things happened. The puncher 
from Plum Creek hit ground—the first 
man thrown that day—and Sky Pilot 
stood off staring at him as if he felt sorry. 
And on.the secend afternoon all of us 
from Deemer were there to yell for Sky 
Pilot as well as Wade Lathrop. By this 
time, of course, the list of riders and 
broncos was much smaller. Some of the 
very best horses had been ridden and four 
or five busters had been tumbled. 

Once more Cal Newell rode his horse. 
So did Wade Lathrop. And Sky Pilot 
made his man think he was taking a ride 
in an airplane, he threw him that quick. 

John Greer still sat alone in one corner 
of the stand; but once in a while, we 


(Continued on Page 56) 
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‘Thest Seven QuesTIons 
were asked a thousand times each 


435 different questions on Yeast were asked The Fleischmann 
Company in the past year. 


Seven of them were asked 1000 times each! 


Here are the correct answers given by their medical advisers. 


EIJAVE you ever wanted to ask ques- 
tions about Yeast? The medical 
advisers of The Fleischmann Com- 
lj pany have selected the seven ques- 
tions asked them most frequently. 
Here they are, correctly answered. 





Question: What is Yeast? 


Answer: Yeast is a complete plant, even though one 
of the smallest of the vegetable kingdom. The number 
of microscopic plants in each cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is calculated to be over one thousand times the 
combined total populations of the United States and 
Canada. These tiny Yeast plants are grown, under 
ideal conditions, in a nutritious extract of malt and 
grain. After being grown overnight the Yeast plants 
are separated from the liquid extract. They are then 
compressed and wrapped in the familiar tinfoil package 
with the yellow label. 


Question: How does Yeast work? 


Answer: Headaches, skin trou- 
bles, continual tiredness—it is 
these beginnings of ill health which 
Yeast successfully combats. Ina 
majority of cases the cause of these 
common ailments lies in an un- 
healthy colon. With modern food 
and lack of exercise the colon be- 
comes clogged, unclean. Poisons 
collect in it, from waste that is 
held too long, and are absorbed 
into the blood. What does Yeast 
do? A cake of Yeast is composed 
of millions on millions of tiny liv- 
ing plants. It has been found that 
when these active plants pass 
regularly through the system, the 
number of harmful bacteria in the 
intestines is materially reduced. 
The whole intestinal tract grows 
cleaner, healthier and more active. 
The Yeast cells soften the con- 
tents of the colon and definitely 
increase peristalsis—the eliminative action of the in- 
testinal muscles. Yeast also increases the white cor- 
puscles in the blood, making the body more resistant to 
infection, 


Question: What are the scientific facts behind 
the use of Yeast? 


Answer: In the last twenty-five years Yeast as a food 
and a therapeutic agent has been the subject of research 
by the world’s most important scientists and medical 
ten. One hundred and forty well-known research men 
in this country and Europe have worked with Yeast— 
with animals, and finally with thousands of human 
patients. Their findings are published in the foremost 
medical and scientific magazines. Today the value of 

east in the diet, and in the treatment of constipation, 
with its train of evils—indigestion, skin disorders and 
below par conditions—is definitely established. 


Question: What is Yeast good for and how 
long should I eat Yeast to get results? 


Answer: If your condition is serious you should of 
course consult a physician. When Yeast is advisable 
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One evening she wrote, “I am worried about my husband’s 
health. Can you tellme...” 


he will prescribe it. Fleischmann’s Yeast is not a cure- 
all, but its efficacy has been proved in certain common 
but fundamental ailments such as constipation, indi- 
gestion, below par conditions, and skin disorders. 


The length of time it is necessary to eat Yeast in 
order to secure relief depends on the nature of the con- 
dition you wish to correct. No unhealthy condition 
of any standing can be corrected overnight or in a few 
days. Relief may come within a comparatively short 
time. Most cases are benefited in three or four weeks, 
but, to give Yeast a fair trial, you should eat it for at 
least sixty days. In constipation, especially, Yeast must 
be eaten regularly, every day. If cathartics are being 
taken they should be reduced gradually. Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is a food, not a medicine, and you must eat it con- 
tinuously to get results. Eat 3 cakes every day, one 
before each meal: plain, breaking the cake in small 
pieces, or in water—cold or hot (not scalding), or in 
any other way, if you prefer. 


Re eee 
Pm. 


LMOST everyone today seems to be worry- 

ing about being too fat or too thin. Many 

men and women who write about Yeast ask this 
question :— 


Question: Will Yeast make me fat? 


Answer: No. One Fleischmann’s Yeast Cake contains 
twenty calories—five calories less than an ordinary soda 
cracker. There is nothing in Yeast itself to make any- 
one gain or lose weight. Fleischmann’s Yeast will clean 
out the whole alimentary tract and restore it to normal 
running order. It will enable you to assimilate better 
the food you eat and will give you a normally healthy 
appetite. If the amount of food you like to eat when 
you are feeling really well tends to put on extra pounds 
you must watch the calories. Any increase in weight 
will come from the other food you eat, not from the 
Yeast. 

If you are under weight, due to inability to assimilate 
your food properly, to faulty elimination and poisoning, 
etc., Fleischmann’s Yeast will correct constipation, in- 
crease assimilation and restore a 
normal appetite. 

This will raise your entire body 
tone and as a natural result your 
weight should come up to normal 
and stay there. 


Question : Does Yeast cause 
gas? 


Answer: No. Yeast is digested 
by the gastric juice of the stomach 
the same as any other food. In 
cases where gas has formed it is 
usually because Yeast has been 
eaten on a full stomach without 
sufficient flow of gastric juice. It is 
always better to eat Yeast before 
meals, on an empty stomach. If 
you are extremely susceptible to 
gas you should eat Yeast at least 
half an hour before meals. No 
amount of Yeast could possibly 
hurt you in any way. As many as 
fifteen cakes daily have been fed for experimental 
purposes with no ill effects. 





Question: Is the continued use of Yeast harm- 
ful? Will it become a habit? 


Answer: No. Fleischmann’s Yeast is a food, not a 
drug. It can never hurt anyone. You can stop eating 
it any time you wish, the same as you can stop eating 
any other fresh vegetable. Since it is a food it should 
be eaten daily. Only in this way can Yeast work con- 
tinually for you, keeping the intestinal tract always 
clean and active. The longer you eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, the more good it will do you. Each month you 
should notice added benefit. 


* *# * 


The mass of scientific and medical data available on 
Yeast is too great to list here, but a copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast in the Diet, containing authoritative 
scientific matter on the subject will be sent on request. 
Address Health Research Dept. C-88, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. 
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SUDDEN downpour. Clothes sodden 
— powder streaked—makeup ruined. 
A proffered umbrella. A smile, radiant 
with the loveliness of clean bright teeth. 
Natural beauty triumphant. THE SMILE 
Test . . . could you pass it now? 


O every woman moments must 

come that test true, natural beauty. 
When all the little artifices and aids- 
to-beauty fail. 


Each time you smile is such a test. 
For thenzatural lovelinessisrevealed. 
Or its lack uncovered. In a moment 
or two you have been judged. 
Strictly judged, if by a man. 


Only sparkling cleanness of teeth can 
give true beauty, here. If they lack that 
you cannot conceal the fact. If they 
have it, no adornment is needed. 


This is the one natural loveliness 
all women can have. It is simpler 
than any other care you take. 


7 + A 7 


Gum but 4 minutes daily, using a 
Dr. West’s Tooth Brush, brushing 
away from the gums. Two minutes 
at night, two in the morning. 


By tens of thousands, women are 
finding that this famous brush not 
only cleans thoroughly—but polishes as 
it cleans. See why this is so: 

It is small, has a sloping tuftless 
end. Thus goes clear back between 
teeth and cheek, easily. Or easily 
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Your SMILE - 7 
What then? 


reaches every part of the inner jaw- 
curve. But bristles always remain 
erect—for cleaning and polishing. 
The brush-body is double-convex in 
shape (end-to-end, side-to-side). 
And the pointed bristle-tufts have 
extra space between them. Thus you 
clean crevices, and spaces between 
teeth, otherwise left untouched. 


7 df 7 


Don’t try to wear out your Dr. 
West’s brush. It is durable; may still 
look serviceable after the splendid 
polishing ability is impaired. That’s 
why dentists, using Dr. West’s for 
their own teeth, get new brushes 
monthly. This being sure costs little; 
benefits much! 

Youcan make no betterinvestment 
today than a Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush for each one in your family. 
Adult’s, 50c; Youth’s, 35c; Child’s, 
25c; Special Gum MassageBrush, 75c. 






SEE HOW your Dr. West’s Tooth 
Brush is protected from handling. 
First sterilized; then sealed in glassine 
envelope, inside the usual carton! 
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When BEAUTY 
Depends solely on 
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noticed, he looked at the school-teacher, 
then looked away. Heseemed to have for- 
gotten all about Sky Pilot. And you could 
tell she wasn’t a bit interested in her movie 
actor. 

““Something’s going to happen,” said 
Ten-spot. 

He was looking at the school-teacher 
but we all thought he was talking about 
the riding, for Sky Pilot had just thrown 
his man and was turning away to nibble 
at the grass. About five minutes later 
the cowboy who rode Mainspring was 
seeing stars. And now it was narrowed 
down to the best two horses against the 
best two men. 

“Cal Newell on Sky Pilot—and Wade 
Lathrop on Mainspring!” yelled the man 
with the big megaphone. 

We came back to earth again about the 
same time as Cal Newell. Nobody ever 
tried harder than Cal, but after a minute 
he was pulling leather for the first time in 
his life, and in just two minutes by the 
judges’ watches he was stretched out on 
the grass. 

Wade had a hard tussle with Mainspring 
but he rode him to a finish. After that 
we quit breathing. 


KY PILOT was more meek than we 

ever had seen him when he was led out 
for the big climax. Wade’s eyes were nar- 
rowed until they were hard blue lines in 
his tanned face, and his jaw was like the 
side of a butte. He pulled down his big 
hat, adjusted his red silk handkerchief 
and put his foot in the stirrup. 

Sky Pilot leaped. He started sun- 
fishing, which means that he reached up 
with both front feet to pull the 
sun out of the sky. Wade 
stayed right with him, all the 
time fanning his ears with his 
hat. Then off Sky Pilot went, 
looking like a cross between a 
pin wheel and a Roman candle, 
his feet on the ground about a 
tenth of the time. When he did 
hit ground he doubled up and 
stiffened his legs until you could 
hear the jolt. 

“Lord! Oh, Lord!’ moaned Lefty, 
who had ridden more than one bad horse 
himself. 

Now Sky Pilot was swapping ends, 
which means just that. You couldn’t tell 
which end was which; all you could see 
was Wade’s red handkerchief going around 
like a circle of fire in the sunlight. But 
Wade was still in the saddle. 

Ten-spot Boyle tried to say something 
and was too hoarse. Yet Ten-spot had 
seen Steamboat, the classic of all Western 
outlaws. Five minutes had passed, some- 
body said. Sky Pilot stopped in the middle 
of a tail spin and threw himself over back- 
ward. Wade got out from under barely 
in time to save himself from the sharp 
horn, and climbed back into the saddle as 
Sky Pilot was bouncing up again. The 
women in the stands screamed after it was 
all over. 


EXT Sky Pilot went straight for the 

wooden fence and stopped abruptly. 
He lunged parallel with it until Wade had 
to withdraw his eg to keep it from being 
crushed against a post. 

There were times when all of us shut our 
eyes. Then it was worse, for you heard 
the deadly jolt of Sky Pilot’s hoofs and 
the creak of the saddle. 

Both of them were desperate. One of 
them had to give in soon. First, we were 
sure Wade was losing the struggle. He sat 
unsteadily in his saddle and he was finding 
it hard to keep from pulling leather. Now 
it was Sky Pilot who seemed to weaken, 
and for a moment his pitching dwindled 
down to a puzzled lope. 

The end was a relief, although nobody 
could ever explain how it came about. 
Sky Pilot made one last, terrific effort. 
He wrapped up every wild, vicious, mur- 
derous trick he had into one package and 
exploded them under Wade with a ton of 
dynamite. Wade went over his head and 





landed in the soft dirt which had been 
trampled in the contest. He got up un- 
hurt. 

The crowd was mad. People did not 
know whether they were cheering Wade 
or that meek, apologetic horse which was 
standing with drooping head, looking off 
thoughtfully into the distance. 

All we remembered was jumping the 
fence into the enclosure, whooping with 
the Indians and fighting our way through 
to Wade to congratulate him on losing so 
magnificently. But John Greer had got 
there first. 


HE moon was up when the school- 

teacher rode over the last hill on the 
way to John Greer’s place. It was a pale 
moth of a moon, and it made the buttes 
stand out sharp and black on the horizon. 
She stopped for a long time on the hill, 
her throat and chin silhouetted against the 
sky. Once she turned about to go away, 
but seemed to change her mind. 

Old Ten-spot Boyle saw her as he sat 
on the steps with Greer. He had come to 
congratulate the tenderfoot on the five 
hundred dollars which Sky Pilot had won 
that day. 

Young Greer did not know she was 
within ten miles until she rode into his 
yard. She got off her horse and walked up 
to him without paying the least attention 
to Ten-spot. 

The tenderfoot’s face was pale and his 
eyes grew wide as he stood up to meet her, 
for she must have looked just as she did 
that moonlight night when he proposed 
to her. Her eyes were as dark and deep, 
her lips as delicate with shadows. 

Her voice was shy. “‘Isaid I would tell you 
after the rodeo. And that’s why I came.” 

John Greer’s face beamed 
with happiness, for he thought 
her words were a woman’s ac- 
ceptance of his love. He 
took a quick step toward her, 
then his face fell as she drew 
away. 

She seemed nervous, Ten- 
spot told us afterward, as if she 
wasn’t at all sure what she was 
saying. Her smile was puzzled 
and sad. 

*‘T didn’t know,” she said in that same 
queer, halting way. “I didn’t know until 
today. But I had to decide. - 3580 
this afternoon at the rodeo I watched. 
And I told myself it would have to be 
Wade Lathrop if Sky Pilot threw him, 
and Sky Pilot did, and ——”’ 

“Oh, I see!” said the tenderfoot dully. 


H«® SWAYED a little before he caught 
himself. He looked as he had looked 
that day in the corral. Without another 
word he turned suddenly and went into 
the house. 

Ten-spot sat there, rooted to the spot. 
He could not take his eyes from the school- 
teacher as she stared at the door, and yet 
it was terrible to watch her. It was a long 
time, he said, before young Greer came 
out, and then Greer was amazed, for he 
thought she had gone. 

She spoke as if he had never been away. 

I didn’t know. And I told my- 
self it would be Wade if Sky Pilot threw 
him, and Sky Pilot did, and I found out I 
couldn’t decide for myself. Something 
decided for me. But I didn’t know until 
then, John, how much I loved you.” 

Both of them were trembling as the 
tenderfoot took her into his arms. 

Half an hour later, when Ten-spot came 
back to get the hat he lost in his sudden 
retreat, Ten-spot always having been a 
bachelor, he found them sitting on the 
doorstep, laughing in a way that was very 
near to tears, and disputing. 

“I always said,” she was insisting, 
“that he’s a good horse.” 

“He isn’t!” young Greer shouted, 
flaunting the check as proof. “‘He’s a bad 
horse.” 

Just across the pasture fence Sky Pilot 
was grazing peacefully in the moonlight. 
Put at this moment, Ten-spot swore, he 
looked up, and his look was mild, apolo- 
getic, and a little smug. 
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From his mother? 
From his father? 


disposition? 


“PERHAPS” says Science...“BUT ALSO FROM HIS FOOD” 


Science speaking : 


“In a poorly nourished child, unfortunate personality 
traits develop, such as self-centeredness, shyness, lack of 
confidence, selfishness, jealousy, depression and self-pity.” 


Ws. R. P. Emerson, M.D. 


“When properly nourished, the harmony of all the 
ody will be so great and abiding that it will express 


‘self in a happy and jolly disposition.” 


G. F. Atsop, M.D. 


“Do you know that the so-called ‘problem* children, 


} 


10 can disrupt entire families, may be the result of 


ervous and glandular systems that have become unstable 


decause starved for proper food?” 


Lutu Hunt Peters, M.D. 




















Grape-Nuts 
is one of the Post 
Health Products, 
which include also 
Instant Postum, 
Postum Cereal, 
Post Toasties, 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
and Post's Bran 
Chocolate. 





EAD the quotations given at the left. They are 
no the writings of nationally famous physi- 
cians. They show you how strongly diet affects the 
happiness, as well as the health, of your children. 
Science knows now, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that balanced diet is essential to perfect well-being of 
body and mind. 


Because of the varied nourishment it contributes to 
the body, Grape-Nuts has simplified, for many mothers, 
the task of arranging a balanced daily diet. These crisp, 
golden kernels are made from wheat and malted barley. 
They supply dextrins, maltose and other carbohy- 
drates, for heat and energy; iron for the blood; phos- 
phorus for teeth and bones; proteins for muscle and 
body-building; and the essential vitamin-B, a builder 
of appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts is 
an admirably balanced ration. 

Grape-Nuts comes to you ready-to-serve—prepared 
for your table by a special baking process which brings 
out the delicious, nut-like flavor of the grains and makes 
Grape-Nuts one of the easiest foods in the world to 


digest. The same process also gives to Grape-Nuts its 
unusual crispness. 


This crispness is important. Few foods today give 
necessary exercise to the teeth—and that is one great 
cause of dental troubles. Dentists especially commend 
Grape-Nuts for its crispness, which necessitates 


thorough chewing and helps to preserve the health of 
teeth and gums. 

For all the benefits it can bring, give Grape-Nuts a 
daily place on your family menu. Your grocer sells it. 
Perhaps you will wish to accept the following offer: 


Two servings of Grape-Nuts, free 
... and two interesting booklets 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you two 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts, free, and two book- 
lets—“The Effect of Food Upon Your Children’s 
Lives” and “A Book of Better Breakfasts.” Both are of 
vital interest to mothers. 


© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 








G.—L. H. J.—7-27 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, IncorporaTep, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 
your booklet on the correct feeding of children, and also “A Book of 
aon Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 

ollege. 





Street 
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In Canada, address CANADIAN Postum Company, Ltd. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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More delicate than any recipe in the world 


srs this rich blend of coffees which 
has become the first chotce of the 
entire United States 


From many countries scattered across the earth they 
have been coming for years to American homes. 
Myriads of types and grades of coffee to choose 
from for our breakfast cup. 

Some with flavors as distinct as the individual 
notes of a song. Some with shades of difference 
almost too fine to taste. 

Yet of them all, no single coffee has ever yielded 
just that taste on which the critical women of the 
United States could agree. It is to please them that 
a special art has been developed, an art of blending 
more delicate, more difficult than any other’ in the 
world of foods. 

Today the first real nation-wide fame in America 
has come not to any single kind of coffee grown, but 
to an exquisite mingling of flavors, toa blend created 
years ago in the South. 


Maxwe tt House CorFrFee_ 


It is pleasing more people than any other coffee ever offered for sale 


A Southerner with a talent for flavor, growing to 
manhood in a land noted for good living, Joel Cheek 
brought to his great work of coffee blending an un- 
usual combination of experience and natural gifts. 
He had the hope of one rare shade of flavor—a flavor 
which he had never tasted. And he had the courage 
to persist—through trial after trial—until he 
achieved it. 


Just a touch of extra richness 


To the great families of Dixie his blend of coffees 
came as a new pleasure among many old ones. The 
news of its special, mellow goodness spread rapidly. 
Long ago it became the favorite coffee of the cities 
of the South. 

Today that touch of extra richness is changing 
the habits of a whole nation. From New York to 
Los Angeles, Joel Cheek’s blend is pleasing more 
people than any other coffee ever offered for sale. 

In a few brief years it has become by far the larg- 
est selling coffee in all America. 

To you and to your family the shade of difference 
in Maxwell House Coffee will come with all the 
zest of a new adventure. Its full-bodied liquor, its 





rich aroma will bring new contentment at breakfast 
and at dinner. Your grocer has Maxwell House 
Coffee in sealed blue tins. Cheek-Neal Coffee Com- 
pany, Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, 
New York, Los Angeles. 
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for its coffee 


“Good to the 
last drop” 






Throughout all the southern 
states the old Maxwell House 
was famous for its food and 
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Here it is the Fourth again! And the 
Kewpsallaglow over it. Johnny McKewp 
had the bright idea of teaching the birds to 
sing” My country'tis.” But oh, do look at 
the window above! 


Uncle Hob wasn't apt to feel patriotic 
enough to suit the Kewpies. They resorted 
to every means to get him properly warmed 
up. (Johnny's faithful hop-toad, Towzer, 
was good at the drum.) 
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And they got him sowarm 
and cozy at last that they 
had him reading the Dec- 
laration of Independence on 


the top of the Castle. 


The Baby Tourist 
read Johnny and Katy 
O’Kewp pages and 
pages of United States 
history, and she said, 
“Why, I believe this 
is the liveliest story I 
ever read! It certainly 
ought to be a ‘Best 
Seller.” 


ewpieville 


By ROSE O’NEILL 










This young rabbit was sur- 
prised and delighted to hear 
about George Washington. 
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Convertible Coupe 


with rumble seat 


‘+ PPP IOP POPP PPD e rp ppree- k= 





AN D 70 MU’ Ls 


DRIVE I T= 


NEVER WANT 


AN Y OT HE-& CA R 


To drive the Chrysler “70” once 
is to learn for yourself why dis- 
criminating womankind prefers 
this car above all others for its 
personal car. 





For women of taste find in Chry- 
sler “70” an ensemble of trimness, 

color and well groomed poise as author- 
itative as that of their gowns and hats. 


More than that — they find under its 
smart guise a lithe ease for traffic tangle 
or open road —a facility of control, a 














smoothness of riding, a lasting free- 
dom from mechanical worry, and a 
safety totally unique. 


You, too, will discover these things 
for yourself in an extended ride be- 


hind the wheel of a “70”. Any 
Chrysler dealer will be honored 
to have you drive it under any 
conditions of road or traffic that 
will test its astonishing abilities. 


Then, and only then, will you be 

able to measure truly the reason 
why discriminating women, having 
once experienced the exhilaration of 
driving a Chrysler “70”, are never 
again content with less than the su- 
perb vigor of its performance. 


If you wish, the convenience of deferred payments will be gladly arranged. Chrysler “70° — Eight 
body types priced from $1495 to $1795 f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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AST night the moon was blue, (2 (4: ay a “You'd be as blue as a jay 
Blue as a moon can be; Dy Over Hex oid If you were in my place. 
And let me tell it you Why do folks get that way 
As the moon told it me. 


Whenever they see my face?” 
“You would be blue,” said she, “If from the lonely sky 
“If you'd to gaze upon You had to watch them coo 
The Human Race and see And cuddle, kiss and sigh, 
The way they carry on; With never a kiss for you. 
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Heels don’t 


slip—in 
lor Goon 
hoes 


That’s one reason why these 
shoes feel so snug and so dressy 
on your foot. With a close-hug- 
ging heel the sides don’t gape. 
The arch fits firmly. Your foot 
looks aristocratic. 


That glove-like fit gives you 
foot-comfort that you haven’t 
known since childhood. It 
comes from the five special meas- 
urements factory-built into every 


Wilbur Coon Shoe. 


Made-to-measure fit in 
ready-to-wear shoes 
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Hillur-Coon Shoes fil al each 
of the five important points 











Have you a pretty foot? All 
the more reason for showing it 
in Wilbur Coon Shoes that fit 
like made-to-order. All leathers 
and fabrics. Models for all oc- 
casions, mostly $7 to $11. 





NORENE —A beautifully plain one- 
strap slipper. In white glazed kid, black 
glazed kid, black satin, patent leather, 
and white linen. 


More than 200 sizes 


From1to12—AAAAtoEEEEE. 
You can get AA heel, A instep, 
B ball or any combination of 
measures to fit the special needs 
of your own foot. Ready-to-wear. 








Cs) Cas) 


Write for free booklet, 
“Why Most Shoes Don’t Fit” 


.. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 




















into dives and rub 
shoulders with filth 
and lawlessness? 
You can’t get decent 
women to do that 
kind of work. Such 
women would themselves have to be 
streetwalkers.” It was a case of push and 
push. The then superintendent of the 
District of Columbia was a journalist and 
not a dyed-in-the-wool trained policeman, 
which perhaps had something to do with 
his unconventionality of outlook. He 
wanted women. So a little squad came 
into authority, with Mrs. Spingarn as 
‘detective sergeant”’ at their head. Mina 
Van Winkle became so interested in their 
success that she volunteered to do the 
dreary and monotonous office work for a 
time. 

It was not long, however, before she 
found herself director and carrying into 
police functions the principles of social 
service that she had learned back in the 
reform school of Newark. 

“Protective and preventive police serv- 
ice,’’ she and her fellows are preaching up 
and down the land, “‘is calling for women 
of high moral character, with education 
and training in social work which will 
enable them to work effectively for the in- 
dividual delinquent.” 

Put to the test, this has meant that few 
of the women and children who have come 
into the net of the Washington police- 
women in the past few years have had to 
be brought in again as “repeaters.” Ofa 
hundred shoplifters, for example, only 
twenty-nine came back. This is not the 
way it works in most courts. The habitual 
and hopeless offender, petty or great, is 
the menace of the rest of us. The Wash- 
ington Bureau asks itself continually how 
many who have once slipped can be helped 
to right-about face? 


Law and Social Service 


HIS new public servant, the police- 

woman, must blend the law and the 
gospel of social service. She says not “It 
would be advisable,” but “‘Thou must,” 
and “I enter in the name of the law.”” For 
women and children she does what it is 
hard for men todo. She is the friend with 
power of that young girl who looms before 
the eyes of all of us, shivering on the brink 
of catastrophe. She goes along the street 
and into the place of commercial amuse- 
ment with her eyes open, wherever young 
things congregate and wherever they need 
a wise friend and a wary one who knows 
the cunning ways of evil and knows its 
end, where youth sees only its tinsel be- 
ginnings. She cannot, like the philan- 
thropist, reckon her doings in numbers of 
garments or meals given out, nor can she, 
according to her professional ethics, flaunt 
her record of ‘“‘cases.’’ Reticence is cour- 
tesy toward those who have stood on the 
brink of the law but have not stepped into 
the abyss. 

Nevertheless, kindliness and an under- 
standing admonition that has in it no sting 
are her weapons. Only she knows that 
Mary Brown, after a few words, does not 
make a second venture in “pick-up” ac- 
quaintance. 

Of course it took time. In a charming 
apartment in Washington, Mrs. Van 
Winkle sits and tells one all about it—sits 
with glowing eyes, as one who is filled 
and overflowing with her beloved topic. 
Around are many books and pictures and 
comfortable chairs; all the atmosphere 
suggests delightful and leisurely home life. 
But, as Emerson said, ‘‘Do not be de- 
ceived by curls and dimples. I tell thee 
that babe is a thousand years old!” This 
is the president of the International As- 
sociation of Policewomen. Perhaps you 
did not know that there were enough of 
them in the world to form anything so 
august as an international association. 
You begin to realize it when she pours 
out the story or stories that touch tightly 
here and there. 

The use of women, particularly in the 
protection of women and children, like 


The Policewoman of Policewwomen 


(Continued from Page 27) 


most significant movements, is being 
worked out independently in land after 
land. Germany learned a great deal, just 
as we did, during the war, about how vice 
sinks into crime and how both undermine 
manhood and womanhood. Protecting 
women and children is also protecting 
young men and national vigor. England 
and the Continent, and even far-off spots 
in the Orient and the islands of the sea, 
are echoing the same need and the same 
solution. 

Someone from the Imperial Justice De- 
partment of Japan drops in to ask about 
Washington. Or perhaps it is someone 
from New York—where Lieut. Mary 
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Sullivan, after making a name for herself 
as a detective, heads a bureau that has 
added jiujitsu to their other feminine ac- 
complishments—or Cleveland, Detroit or 
Chicago, Seattle or Boston. 

It was Gov. Calvin Coolidge who once 
signed the bill that brought Massachu- 
setts into line. Each has a story of its 
own that Mrs. Van Winkle would like to 
headline, though the general public in city 
after city is not very aware of this public 
servant, for the policewoman is not often 
seen in the glory of uniform. She wears 
quiet, inconspicuous dress as she goes 
about her work. 


Protective Interest 


ET one of them speak for her fellows: 
“The policewoman must walk the 
streets where the bright lights, jazz band 
and the atmosphere prove to be so alluring 
to the very young girl. She must watch 
out for this young girl and apprehend her 
when she first plays truant from her work 
or school to go to the moving picture or 
the dance hall. She must locate the large 
group of children that are to be seen on 
the streets begging, and bring about the 
social treatment needed with these cases. 
She must be on duty at night observing 
upon the streets and in parks, watching 
out for the runaway girl, the streetwalker, 
and the commercial woman who solicits 
her trade on the public streets. She must 
be friendly and helpful to the unfortunate 
drug fiend and derelict and to the forlorn 
outcast who walks upon the streets.” 

You and I whisper to each other, once 
in a while, the story of one simple girl who 
disappears mysteriously and is not heard 
of again. Our eyes grow big with horror 
and pity. What has become of her? Ask 
Mrs. Van Winkle about her. She will tell 
you that over twelve hundred girls were 
reported missing in the District in a year, 
and that more than a thousand of them 
were found. 

And because she is stretching her pro- 
tective interest far and wide she may go on 
to remind you that this is not an excep- 
tional thing but thatit happens te both 
city girls and to young things who come in 
from the country and just evaporate. 

When women and girls are brought into 
court for trial, sometimes in cases that 
overwhelm them with shame and silence, 


awoman friend ought 
to stand beside them. 
Meat Mrs, Van 
Winkle right? This 
is one of the offices 
of the new kind of 
officer in petticoats. Time was when it 
used to be said that no one was so hard on 
an erring woman as a good woman. But 
the last generation has changed that. A 
kind of gentle understanding and loyalty 
of woman for woman has sprung into 
being, a yearning and extended mother- 
hood that stretches out wings of protec- 
tion to its own who are in.danger or have 
gone astray. Put that in official position, 
and you have the policewoman. 

Sometimes heroism of the kind from 
which a woman would most shrink be- 
comes the plain duty of our policewoman. 
She is young and attractive and feminine 
in type. There are dens of evil that have 
sucked her errant sisters out of sight and 
concerning which it is very difficult for 
the policeman to secure evidence. He is 
spotted and excluded every time. Darea 
decent woman risk all she holds holy by 
venturing there? Along streets of sin, 
night after night such women have walked, 
knowing, to be sure, that their brother 
policemen were not far away. Evidence 
was secured and at least one city cleaned 
up a menacing district. 


Right Kind of Women Wanted 


UT what of the girls whose dark lives 
made the place? Unless the cleaning- 
up process extended to finding them sur- 
roundings where their better natures could 
find stimulation, the achievement was 
only half completed. The policewoman 
must know such homes and she must know 
jobs and hospitals and perhaps institu- 
tions that fit the need, or she would be 
only scattering plague spots to some other 
city or some other region in the home city. 
The Policewoman’s Association wants 
more than that women should be ap- 
pointed to such work. It wants the right 
kind of women. The woman, like the man, 
ought to be “one of the finest,” as the 
New York policeman is called. In Wash- 
ington an applicant should be between 
twenty-five and thirty-five, neither fat 
nor skinny, at least five feet four in height, 
and of sound health. She is asked ques- 
tions—nothing to do with Tyre and 
Rome but everything to do with Wash- 
ington and the twentieth century. Her 
record of life is looked up. She is sized up 
as to fitness, abilities, personality. In- 
cidentally, the woman is preferred who 
has a broad education and can throw in, 
for good measure, special knowledge of 
mental hygiene, criminology, social econ- 
omy, and who has had some experience in 
what is called case work. 

In other words, one must be a good deal 
of a person to become a policewoman. 
New York asks that every applicant be 
indorsed by twenty women of good char- 
acter. Other cities, other standards; 
some are pretty low. In some places the 
papers have an excuse: to rail at the revo- 
lutionary idea. Even trained social work- 
ers are not always good policewomen, if 
they have come to regard their job from 
the point of view of an eight or nine hour 
day. There is no closing hour to the kind 
of devoted heart that is called on for this 
service. It must be awake most when the 
world is dark. When the rest of us go on 
holiday, its work grows heavy. Any time 
the telephone rings, day or night, it must 
leap into action. Its emergency readiness 
reminds one of a doctor’s. In fact, it is a 
doctor, a doctor of the soul of ailing women 
and girls, and a doctor of the modern 
school who-cares more to keep us well 
than she does to heal disease. Let no 
woman seek this job whose idea is to limit 
her self-giving. 

Of course in enlightened spots the 
same type of farsighted, whole-souled 
service is being called for from men who 
would belong to ‘‘the finest’’; and the 
two kinds, men and women, work together 
as men and women ought to work. 
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Is there a difference in corn flakes? Do Post Toasties 
really have better flavor? Do they hold their crisp- 
ness, even in milk or cream? 


Millions of housewives who have made the Milk- 
or-Cream Test will answer enthusiastically “Yes” to 
all these questions. 


Now, when they want corn flakes, they ask for 
Post Toasties in the red and yellow package. 


We are specialists in making cereals that people 
like. As the largest producers of health food in the 
world it is our business to make foods good to eat. 


In making Post Toasties we use only the hearts of 








They have made this test 
and know the difference 


carefully selected white corn. These corn hearts are 
then seasoned expertly by our own secret formula, 
flaked double-thick and toasted in great ovens to 
crackling brown. 


The result is Post Toasties, the Double-Crisp Corn 
Flakes; corn flakes packed with the natural maize 
flavor; corn flakes that hold their crispness, even in 
milk or cream. 


Postum Company, Inc., Dept. T-27, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Makers of Post Health Products: Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Post’s Bran Flakes, Post Toasties, Postum Cereal, Grape-Nuts 
and Instant Postum. Canadian Address: Canadian Postum 
Company, Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 

















How to make 





the Milk-or-Cream 
Test 


Order Post Toasties from your 
grocer or send for free test 
package. Be sure you get the 
genuine in the red and yellow, 
wax-wrapped package. Slit 
the carton with a knife and 
shower some of the crisp, 
brown flakes into a bowl. 
Now add milk or cream and 
eat these tempting corn flakes 
slowly, critically. Note that 
delicious flavor that lingers 
after each spoonful. See how 
the crispness remains, even to 
the last flake at the bottom of 
the bowl. 
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HE Chief Intention of this Performance,”’ 
reads the preface of a curious little 150- 
year-old book of beauty recipes, whose title 
is reproduced above, ‘is to point out and ex- 
plain to the Fair Sex the methods by which 
they may preserve and add to their charms. . .”’ 
Where is the woman who would not agree 
that this was a worthy ambition for any book? 
But, alas, when we come to read the 280 
beauty secrets here set before us, we stand 
amazed. Such complicated recipes! Such 
strange ingredients! 


‘Minced pigeons, rye bread 
and raw eggs!” 


For example: one water to “preserve the com- 
plexion’’ should be made of minced white 
pigeons, with sugar candy, camphor, 8 or 9 
kinds of flowers and vegetables, to be kept 
for 18 or 20 days and then distilled. This con- 
coction to be used in connection with a 
‘‘cleanser’’ made chiefly from rye bread and 
raw eggs. 

“The use of these two preparations,’’ our anony- 
mous scribe assures us cheerfully, “ perfectly 
cleanses and clears the skin, preserves its freshness 
and prevents wrinkles.’’ We wonder! Did any 
lady ever have patience enough to test these 
glowing promises? 


Modern “magic” of the toilet table! 


In the 150 years that have passed since this 
odd little book was given to the ladies of 
England we have learned a great deal about 
complexions. Physicians and dermatologists 
are turning the cool light of science upon 
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FLORA © 


with many curious and potent recipes 


for the use of the ladies! 
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the mysteries and magic which still linger 
around the toilet table like ghosts of the past. 
Strange lotions, mysterious creams, special 
kinds of soaps and drugs, complicated beauty 
treatments—what 7s their place, they are 
asking, in the intelligent care of the 
complexion? 


‘*“Complexions are loveliest 
when they have this simple care!” 


When the physician or skin specialist talks 
about the care of the skin, he begins with the 
simplest rule of all—cleanliness. No—not a 
mysterious kind of cleanliness either—simple 
soap-and-water cleanliness! 

He says: “‘First of all, no part of the body, 
except your hands, is so much exposed to dirt 
as your face. Second, no part of your body 
has more abundant fat secretions of its own 

. the fat glands there being more numerous 
and larger than elsewhere. To cleanse the 
pores already filled with clogging oil, there 
can be no more perfect method for the normal 
skin than warm water and a pure soap 


How to choose so important a 
toilet accessory as your face soap 


Of course, for your complexion you must 
choose your soap with care. It must be pure 
and fine—as fine a soap as you would use upon 
a baby’s tender skin. Naturally, one thinks of 
Ivory. For nearly fifty years doctors have 
recommended Ivory for the skin of tiny babies. 

For nearly fifty years, too, Ivory has been 
almost as much a part of American family life 
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‘Complexions are loveliest 
when they have this simple care/ 


as bread-and-butter. Quietly, without mak- 
ing extravagant beauty claims, it has been 
protecting millions of lovely complexions 
everywhere. It offers all that any soap in the 
world can give you—safe, gentle cleansing. 

Ivory contains no drugs, or mysterious in- 
gredients. We have never discovered, in go 
years of soap-making, any reason for adding 
to a soap as pure as Ivory an antiseptic, a 
coloring material, or a mysterious drug. Noth- 
ing could make Ivory a better soap for the 
skin than it is. 


There is more than one method 
of washing faces 


Of course, there is more to washing. your face 
than just using soap and water. Skins differ, 
and methods should differ accordingly. 

An oily skin needs vigorous scrubbing with 
hot water, Ivory Soap and a rough washcloth. 
And plenty of cold water for its astringent 
effect. Cold cream or fats simply increase 
troubles unless always washed off afterwards. 
Too many cosmetics should be avoided, 
especially those with a cream base. And 
they should always be carefully washed 
off at night. In the morning, use more and 
more and more cold 
water, for oily skins 
incline to sluggishness 
and are helped marvel- 
ously by bringing the 
blood tingling to the 
surface. Artificial as- 
tringents? If they are 
not too strong, or used 
too often. Witch-hazel 
occasionally is helpful. 

Dry skins are likely to 
be thin and sensitive and 
should not be touched 
with too hot water or 


Fr pomority: HOPE SMITH 





VORY—so pure that doctors every- 
where recommend it for the sensitive 
skins of babies. Should your complexion 
have cleansing even a shade less gentle? 





toilet preparations containing alcohol. But 
the woman with a dry skin can reflect cheer- 
fully upon the fact that with proper care her 
complexion for years and years remains fine- 
textured and fresh. 

A dry skin should be washed at night with 
warm water and Ivory, for there is a certain 
residue of oil and dust—and even some kinds 
of make-up—which cannot be removed except 
with soap and water. And dry skins are grate- 
ful for Ivory’s soft lather and gentle cleansing. 
Cold rinses follow to heighten the skin’s re- 
sistance. Then comes the cold cream. 
Rub it in, wipe off the excess cream 
gently—and the normal dry skin faces 
the world the next day with courage. 


How a famous actress takes 
care of her hands 


One safe rule for hands is: always 
wash them thoroughly and dry them 
carefully. Many are the hands‘rough- 
ened and reddened by imperfect 
drying. 

For therest, you may be interested in 
the care which a famous actress gives 
to her slim, expressive hands. Her 
method is really very simple. She 
scrubs her nails briskly with a very, very stiff 
nail brush to rub away all the dried-up parti- 
cles of cuticle. Then she pushes the cuticle 
down with her towel while drying her hands 
and finishes with buffer and nail polish. By 
these simple means she keeps her nails lovely, 
and rarely, she says, does she have a profes- 
sional manicure. 


How often should you wash 
your hair? 


Almost no other toilet subject has been sur- 
rounded by stranger ideas than the care of the 
hair. Our little 18th century book referred 
to has a quaint recipe to “‘quicken the 
growth of the hair.’’ ‘Dip the teeth of your 
comb every morning in the expressed juice of 
Nettles,’’ says this recipe, ‘‘and comb the hair 
the wrong way. This expedient will surpris- 
ingly quicken the growth of the hair.”’ 
Strange! But no stranger than the idea of 


















many women, that cleanliness is bad 
for the hair. The most modern skin 
and scalp specialists urge frequent 
washing, so long as the soap is pure. By fre- 
quent washing, they mean three or four times 
a month. 

This would be too often with a soap that 
contained anything but the purest and mild- 
est ingredients; but, since Ivory is so gentle, 
and since cleansing and shampooing are good 
for the hair and scalp, even once a week is not 
too often in these days of bobs and shingles. 
Many women use Ivory Flakes for a quick, 
rich suds. Ivory Flakes is simply Ivory Soap 
in tissue-thin flake form. 


FREE: A little book on Charm 


What kind of care for different complexions? 
Figures? Hair? The ‘‘why’’ of wrinkles. 
Which cosmetics for different skins? A dainty 
little book—**On the Art of being Charm- 
ing’’—answers many questions like these and 
is free. Send a postcard to Department 7-GF, 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


IVORY SOAP 


--kind to everything it touches 
9944/100% Pure $ IT FLOATS 
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It takes only a few moments to 


















make mayonnaise. And those few 
moments are well repaid when this 
luscious, creamy dressing is ready 
to serve, seasoned as you like it, and 
delicious as you can make it. We 
have a booklet telling how to make 
mayonnaise and how to vary it for 
different salads. We shall be very 


glad to send it to you if you will 





drop a card to The Wesson Oil Peo- 


— 
iy 


~ ‘ ple, 837 Gravier Street, New Orleans. 


Wesson Oil is an excellent salad 
oil. It is rich and delicate-flavored. 
It is so clear and pure that the light 
shines right through it as you pour 


it out. Salad dressings made with 





Wesson Oil taste very good. 
A fine salad oil like Wesson 


Oil is useful for more than salad 
dressings. It’s most convenient to 
fry with. There’s no scooping and 
melting of hard fat—just a quick 


pour from the can, a moment for 





heating, and you're ready to fry. 





And fried food is deliciously appe- 





tizing when you fry with Wesson 
Oil, because Wesson Oil is so good 


to eat in itself. 





Wesson Oil comes in handy as 


a shortening, too. It’s particularly 








handy when a melted shortening is 








called for, for it saves the bother of 
melting. It’s much easier just to 





pour out the required amount from 
the Wesson Oil can. And Wesson 
Oil is so rich and good that it gives 


For Making 
_Good Things to Eat 
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delicious results as a shortening. 
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7IONG summer afternoons can be 
4] whiled away both pleasantly 
Ni Haat) and profitably with embroidery 
Bs Saeyal of the quick-and-easy kind. The 
Memmae®) frocks above show decoration of 
just this sort—thesimplesmocking stitches 
that everybody knows, used on the tiny 
dress in center and the young girl’s frock 
at right, and astunning design at left, com- 
posed of nothing more elaborate than the 
everyday running and cross-stitch. 

The Greek crosses and tiny squares of 
this last design are made with an in-and- 
out running stitch—each stitch forming 
one side of the cross or square. A single 
cross-stitch is placed in center of each cross. 
On the first time around each cross or 
square, every other side is left open; then 
the process is reversed, and the open sides 
filled in, making one continuous outline 







$421 5440 
Smocking 13-B 


Including Smocking 


Effective Smocking and Embroidery 


around the figure. The border is edged on 
each side with a line of running stitches. 
Wool jersey for the cooler days of summer, 
and crépe de chine, tub silk or Shantung for 
warmer ones, are the popular fabrics. 

The design may be worked all in one 
color, in two shades of a color, or in two 
contrasting colors, with silk or fast-colored 
mercerized floss. Delft blue for the crosses 
and running-stitch-edges of border, with 
squares and cross-stitches of strawberry 
red, would be an exceedingly attractive 
combination on a background of navy, 
medium blue, gray or white. The dress 
sketched comes in sizes 14 to 20. 

Charming and effective is the smocking 
on the child’s dress in center, sizes 2 to 8, 
and the frock at right, in peasant style, 
sizes 14 to 20. Design No. 5421 includes 
long sleeves and full bloomers. 








ba 


Patterns may be secured from stores selling Lapis’ Home Journat Patterns; or by mail, from 
Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
Patterns, 35 cents; Smocking Transfers, 35 cents. 


Dresses, 50 cents; Children’s 
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Removing Cold Cream 


As Experts Urge 


To Correct a Grave Mistake in Skin Care 


Cheaper to Use than Ruining 
and Laundering Towels 


Due to volume production, the 
NOW price of Kleenex ’Kerchiefs has pide LARGE 
been greatly reduced. With 30% HANDKERCHIEF 
REDUCED more ’Kerchiefs in each box as well, SHEETS 50 
the price of Kleenex now is only .* 2m 
IN PRICE about half what you paid before. (Big size—90 sq. in. each) 






SPECIALLY POSED FOR KLEENEX 'KERCHIEFS 
BY IRENE RICH, CHARMING WARNER BROS. STAR 


PLEASE ACCEPT a 7-day supply of 
this new and utterly different way to try 


OW it has been discovered that 

removing cleansing cream thoroughly 
from your skin multiplies the cleansing 
power of cold cream ¢ to 6 times. 


That’s because it has been learned that 
towels, cloths, etc., being insufficiently 
absorbent, largely rub the dirt back in, 
and thus foster many skin disorders. 


To meet that condition, a new and 
utterly different way of removing cleans- 
ing cream has been developed. Results on 
your skin will amaze you. Send the cou- 
pon and a 7-day supply will be sent you. 


Ends two beauty mistakes 


It ends the soiled towel method, judged 
dangerous to skin beauty. It is far 
cheaper to use than spoiling and laun- 
dering towels. To use cold cream effec- 
tively, you must remove it all from the 
skin. Towels, cotton cloths, paper sub- 
stitutes, won’t do it. , 


It ends, too, the mistaken use of too 
harsh paper makeshifts; not sufficiently 
absorbent to thoroughly cleanse, too 
harsh for delicate skin fabric. 


End those mistakes and you'll note an 
amazing difference quickly in your skin. 


| Please send without expense to me a sample 
packet of Big Kleenex 'Kerchiefs absorbent—as 


ABSORBENT 


KERCHIEFS 








To Remove Cold Cream—Sanitary 


Ends—Oily skin and 
nose conditions 
amazingly. 

—The expense of ruin- 
ing and laundering 
towels. 

Keeps—Your make-up 
fresh hours longer 
than before. 

—Lightens skin several 
shades—quickly. 
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For 
COLDS 


Never again use a 


Handkerchief 

















They Re-infect—Spread Germ 
Contagion 


MANY doctors advise that Kleenex 
*Kerchiefs be substituted for ordi- 
nary handkerchiefs when one has a 
cold. For damp handkerchiefs are 
germ carriers. They actually re-in- 
fect the user. And colds, hay fever 
and influenza contagions thus are 
often spread—aggravated. 


You usea fresh Kleenex ’Kerchief 
every time and discard AT ONCE 
germ-breeding excretions. Being 
dry and absorbent, they largely end 
chapped and irritated nostrils. Next 
cold, carry Kleenex with you. 











Kleenex ’Kerchiefs 
—absorbent—come 
in exquisite flat 
handkerchief boxes 
to fit your dressing 
table drawer. 





Professional size: 


» Sheets 9x 50c 


He inches . . 


Send coupon 


A few days’ use will prove the results 
of the Kleenex ’Kerchief beyond all 
question or doubt. Mail the coupon. 
A full 7-day supply will be sent you. 


| 7-Day Supply — FREE | 
| KLEENEX CO., L-7 ||: 
Lake-Michigan Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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The Clothes That are Correct and (somfortable 


fy| ULY, and the great green out-of-doors spread out 
a4, like a waiting carpet for adventuring feet! 
ta| There’s a gypsy strain in all of us, and once a 
WA| year, at just about this time, we hearken to its 
#1) whisperings and set our faces toward the open 
road. Whether we go by train, by auto or afoot, our clothes 
will play a paramount part in our adventures, and it’s easy 
enough to have them right if we give a little serious thought 
to the matter and let the clothes on these two pages act as 





signposts on the road to comfort and correctness. Knickers 
or breeches are the first necessity, for camping, hiking and 
riding. Above are several appropriate kinds—the first, in 
foreground at left, belonging to the out-and-out-riding class, 
but equally usable for general camping wear. The breeches, 
of tan gabardine, with 9-inch laced cuffs, are supplemented 
by a soft tuck-in shirt of Japanese cotton crépe, English 
broadcloth or flannel, with mannish cuffs and turn-back 
collar finished with a colorful tie. 


For those who prefer knickers to breeches, a suit to answer 
every need is seen in center of sketch. Dust-colored gabar- 
dine is the material, and a shirt of the same general type as 
the first, with higher neck, completes the costume. The coat, 
unlined, has a vent in back, making it a practical riding-coat 
if worn with breeches. A matching skirt may also be pur- 
chased with the coat and knickers and worn during stops in 
town or cities, or for general sports or country wear at home. 
A second pair of knickers, made of tweed, with three-button 
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: Sor Camping Tramping and Achive Sports Wear 


cuffs, is seen in background at left, page 68, accompanied by 
a mannish overblouse of flannel or Japanese crépe, worn out- 
side the knickers. 

One of the first necessities for camp or tour of any kind, 
for tennis, golf or any outdoor sport at home, is a warm and 
practical sweater of the tuxedo type at left, above. Of nat- 
ural camel’s hair, it tops a simple, wrap-around skirt of tweed, 
equally indispensable for tourist or stay-at-home. And cer- 
tainly no camping outfit can be complete without a leather 


coat like that in center—warm, waterproof and smart—in 
tan, brown, green, red or blue. 

As for hosiery, wool golf stockings like those shown in the 
sketches are the fitting accompaniment for knickers and 
breeches, although silk-and-wool or lisle may be substi- 
tuted by those unable to wear wool. For heavy tramping 
through woods or underbrush, high laced boots like those 
worn with the riding breeches on opposite page are eminently 
sensible; while for the open road, for golf or general walking 


purposes, the loose-tongue oxfords at extreme left on page 
68, and those on the two feminine figures above, are practical 
and smart. All three hats on opposite page are of felt, with 
small brims to shade the eyes and simple ribbon bands—the 
standardized sports headgear, correct for touring and camp- 
ing. An extra hat of silk, felt or crocheted straw, crushable 
and easily packed, and a dark general-wear dress of silk or 
wool jersey for hotel wear in cities where stops are made, 


_ should be added to the camping-tour wardrobe. 
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Deep-Pile Rugs From Scraps of Yarn 


By MaBEL FosTER BAINBRIDGE 
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The ticking 
foundation of 
the rug at left 
measures 29 by t 
23% inches, 
finished, with 
the fringed yarn [ 

extending an pit 
additional 34 
inch over each 
edge. Eleven 
different colors 
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Vacation 
\\ appetites must be 
\ satisfied 


Usuer in these days of play with Armour’s Star 
Bacon—crisp, curling slices so rich in flavor and 
nutrition. It is next to butter-fat in food value 
and digestibility. 

For luncheons, dinners or sandwiches, have 
Armour’s Star Ham. Its tender, savory goodness 
is always welcome and sensibly satisfies the hunger 
of active boys and girls as well as grown-ups. 

Armour’s Star Ham and Bacon simplify the 
planning of summer meals because they “go great” 
with all foods. Easy to prepare, and the left-overs 
can be made into ever so many delicious dishes. 
Send the coupon for the two booklets, “60 Ways 
to Serve Ham” and “Slices of Real Flavor.’ The 
latter is a new booklet with over 40 recipes for 
<q serving Armour’s Star Bacon. 


“Ge 
ARMOUR 25 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Eight col 
This is the 60th anniversary of Armour and Company— Armour pe th i : res 


has devoted these years to the vital public service of continually lar stripes of the 
improving food and perfecting methods of distribution. rug at right, 
with ticking 
foundation 
measuring 33 
by 30 inches, 
Sinished. 
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Siat vos, itn, Void Macnemnies AN you imagine anything more and scrap bag for materials to make bed- 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY charming than these lovely, deep- room, library and den bloom afresh in 
Chicago, U. S. A. pile rugs, made from the left-over soft and glowing colors. 

Please send me free copies of “60 Ways to Serve Ham™ odds and ends of yarn that everyone has Ravelings from old carpets, sweaters, 
ane lens ot Daal Fever, around the house? It seems too good to stockings, scarfs, and so forth, may be 

be true, almost; and when I tell you how 

= easy they are to knit, you'll ransack attic (Continued on Page 115) 
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Tur fashion, yes — but very 
much more than the fashion 





T is true in a sense that it has 
become the fashion among women 
to trade with the A & P—but that is 
the less important half of the truth. 


That which seems to have sprung up 
everywhere as a fashion is actually 
something much more serious and 
substantial. 


It is rapidly assuming the proportions 
of a national habit based on knowl- 
edge and experience—the experience 
that it pays in the best sense of the 
word to deal with A & P. 


These hosts of women who have 
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THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PaciFic TEA COMPANY 


formed the fixed habit of dealing 
daily with A & P are simply follow- 
ing the feminine protective instinct 
which impels them to seek out those 
stores which best serve the home and 
the home budget. 


These are the magnets which are 
drawing the women of America to 
A & P:—Clean, orderly, wholesome 
stores; stocks comprising the very 
best and only the very best; and the 
absolute certainty that they will never 
come to A & P without gaining an 
advantage which they can see and 
count in value and in goodness. 


At the A & P you are sure to find the popular, 
nationally advertised brands of groceries 
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“The supreme com- 
bination of all that 
is fine in motor cars” 
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DEPENDABIEL EY - + = 


Thousands of families have not been without the 
faithful service of a Packard for a generation. 


To these and many other families of more recent 
ownership Packard cars have come to mean far more 
than fine, efficient machines of transportation. They 
have gained some part of that affection men feel for 


faithful dogs and high-bred horses. 


For the Packard is, above all, dependable. Owners learn 
ASK THE MAN 


ao) 
SD J 


to trust the unfailing performance of this fine car— 
day after day—year after year—with its surpris- 
ingly small maintenance cost and simplest sort of 
routine care. 


The famed beauty and distinction of the Packard, its 
roomy comfort, great power and long life—all have 
had a part in establishing its priceless reputation. But 
underlying all these is the Packard dependability 
which for twenty-seven years has made the name 
Packard synonymous with quality motor cars. 


WHO OWNS ONE 
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Poses Directed by 
Marguerite Walz 





Stupidity and vulgarity register 

above. Atvight, correct standing 

posture, in profile, with weight 

unequally divided, as in all cor- 
rect positions. 


re: T’S a long time since most of us were taught to walk, and 

4! at the moment we were so taken up with the crude, 
unwritten law of balance that we had no attention to 
give to the finer points, such as grace and posture. The 
problem of the hour with us was whether or not we 
were going to remain upright. If we did, no questions were asked 
about the straight and narrow path. We could waver, totter, lurch. 
We could make what strange motions we liked with the white kid 
bootees before we set them down. The audience was sure to ap- 
plaud anyhow. 

But today the bystander is less indulgent and success depends 
on other things than keeping going. There is more to walking than 
putting down the feet, and more to standing than remaining verti- 
cal. The item of skill has entered in. The searching eye of the critic 
is concerned with how—not how much—space is covered. For it is 
true that never in history have posture and carriage had so much 
to do with the appearance of women, 
and the reason for it can be put in B 
dresses of one syllable. We have 
turned from complicated and conceal- 
ing fashions to the simple and normal 
outlines of the body. Our taste has 
progressed from unnatural curves to 
natural straight lines. We have ironed 
out woman’s spheres and put her in 
an “up-and-down” dress that stops 
twelve to eighteen inches from the 
ground. 

And in doing so, of course, we have 
assumed a new responsibility. The 
plain, unadorned andslenderizing frock 





B—Cross-leg 
position. Not 
good form in 
public, but if 
used for relaxa- 
tion, turn toes 
out as in B, and 
avoid the un- 
graceful lines of 
the turned-in 
toes in C. 
D— Incorrect 
crossing of 
ankles often 
seen. Toes of 
right foot should 
always turn to 
right, toes of left 
foot to left, as 
demonstrated in 
position B. 
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A—Correct 
Sitting posi- 
tion—heel at 
instep—shows 
social equality. 


Photographs by 
Nickolas Mluray 





A correct standing position, front 

view. Note correct position of 

head and diaphragm. The weight 

is on the left foot, and the right 
foot is relaxed. 


ow Good ts Your Standine—LVot to- Mention Walking? 


By 
HorTENSE KING 


requires a codperation from the wearer that was unknown in the 
good old days of Hide-and-Seek. Take the prim lady of the nineties 
who came ballooning into the room, dragging her train behind her. 
It didn’t matter how she stepped, nor what size shoes she wore. 
“‘Beneath her petticoats her feet, like little mice, stole in and out.” 
The public eye never saw the whole mouse. Just his nose! If she 
had moved along on rollers like the parlor sofa, nobody would have 
been any the wiser. 

But nothing like this for the modern woman! With us, walking is 
one of the most undisguised gestures in life. We don’t care who 
sees it. If you are a short woman, insisting on low heels and long 
athletic steps, the world is your judge. If you weigh more than 
the average 135 pounds and bring silent but powerful pressure to 
bear on two little spikes that look as if they could work their way 
right into the heart of a hardwood floor, you aren’t the only one 
who is uncomfortable. Or if you belong to the long, thin tribe 

of girls working in sections and nerv- 

re ous as to whether your joints will 

hold—please do not think your prob- 

lem is yours alone. It hurts others 

as much as it does you. He who runs 

may read—and he does. Likewise he 
forms opinions. 

For in devising the dress that is de- 
pendent on line for its effect, we have 
brought upon ourselves the necessity 
of wearing line to advantage, carrying 
it off, giving the gown achance. Be- 
neath the well-made dress, if it is to 
look well made, the body must be 
gracefully borne. And this, says 


E—Wrong po- 
Sition often 
used. Wrap- 
ping of right leg 
around left 
raises right knee 
and fattens left 
calf. 
F— Position in- 
correct from 
every angle. 
Legs separated, 
registering vul- 
garity; weight 
on both feet, stu- 
pidity; head 
protruded, 
Shoulders 
thrown forward 
and diaphragm 
collapsed. 


Be ver e-esd. hie 
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Avoid 
Hit-or-Miss 
Brushing 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 
is designed to reach 
and clean ALL your teeth 


ONSIDER the tooth brush you 
use. Is its bristle-surface concave? 
Does it fit the shape of your jaw? Is it 
easy to reach your back molars? If you 
brush your teeth the wrong way, like this: 
<-> it makes little difference what kind of 
brush you use. But if you brush your teeth cor- 
rectly, up and down: 4 your brush needs to be 
tailored to fit your jaw. Look at the curved 
handle of the Pro-phy-lac-tic! Look at the curve 
in the bristle-surface! They didn’t get there by 
accident. They are there because Science says they 
should be—so that you may reach and clean all your teeth. 
Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and 
all over the world. Three sizes—Adult, Small, Baby; 
with white or colored transparent handles—red, green, 
orange. Prices in the United States and Canada: Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Baby, 25c. Made in three different bristle textures—hard, 
medium, and soft. For those who prefer a larger bristle surface 
we make the Pro-phy-lac-tic with four rows of bristles. Price 
60c. Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Company, Florence, Massachusetts. 
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Miss Marguerite 
Walz, who is an 
authority on the 
subject, is easier 
to say than to see. 
It is, in fact, far 
easier to observe 
the well-made 
dress reduced to 
a bulgy bag, just 
because people do 
not seem to be 
greatly concerned 
with standing or 
walking properly. 
Yet nothing is 
simpler than do- 
ing both well, pro- 
vided the few 
correct rules are 
understood. The 
following are Miss 
Walz’s impera- 
tives: 

Hold your head 
in the center of 
your body. The 
back of the neck 
should always be 
over the support- 
ing foot, accord- 
ing to the rule 
given by Leo- 
nardo da Vinci to 
his models. 

Relax your 
shoulders. Never 
throw them back, 
or forward, or up. 

Forget that you 
have aback. The 
spine is there and 
will take care of 
itself if it is not made tense. Try to de- 
velop a free and easy waistline. 

Keep the diaphragm firm. If you col- 
lapse the diaphragm, you throw the 
shoulders forward. When the diaphragm 
is properly held, neither the muscles of 
the back nor abdomen are tense. 

Hold slightly tense the leg supporting 
the weight of the body. This gives grace 
and line to your carriage. Never place the 
weight equally on both feet. 

In stepping forward put the weight of 
the body on the flat foot. Two heels 


should never be on the floor at the same 


time. 


ULES that are not difficult to follow, 
because every position indicated is 
natural! And yet very few of us do walk 
naturally. On the contrary, we walk care- 
lessly, almost as if walking didn’t show 
and were our own private matter any- 
how—a fact that I had ample opportunity 
to observe only recently, as, seated in the 
lobby of a crowded hotel, waiting for a 
friend who was just about three-quarters 
of an hour late for lunch, I reviewed a 
vast army of my erring sisters. 

Now one woman waiting for another 
woman becomes automatically a very 
good critic. She is in the mood for pass- 
ing judgment—not to say sentence. Each 
silhouette that appears is guilty until 
proved innocent. Defects leap to the fore. 
I remember particularly the first girl who 
showed me just how much an individual 
can do to ruin the work of the best dress- 
maker. She was sitting opposite me when 
I came in, and in this stationary position 
looked very stunning. But when she rose 
and went forward to meet a friend, the 
illusion collapsed. She was one of those 
who throw back the shoulders and hips, 
thereby giving a permanent wave to the 
spine. Right at the waist, the beautifully 
cut straight lines of her dress fell and 
broke. Whatever effect her dressmaker 
had planned had been defeated by the 
lady who had paid the bill. 


NOTHER strange spectacle was offered 

by a tall, thin woman with every right 

to be good-looking. As she came toward me, 
however, I decided she must be recovering 
from an illness. She was so languid, list- 
less and generally bored with putting 
down her feet that she dragged them. At 





Miss Walz demonstrates the correct posture that 
lies in placing the body over the flat front foot. 


any moment, I 
thought, the 
litter-bearers 
would rush upand 
sweep her away. 
But when she sud- 
denly saw some- 
body ten steps 
ahead whom she 
wanted to over- 
take, she braced 
up and stepped 
forward like a 
normal human 
being. She could 
walk, but she 
didn’t care for it. 


HOULDERS, 
I noticed, had 
a great deal to do 
with the effect 
produced, and 
most of them were 
just running wild. 
Girls who would 
otherwise have 
been smart and 
attractive went 
past hunching, 
curving and 
swinging their 
shoulders. Some- 
times for variety, 
they carried one 
up and the other 
down. Again they 
‘‘rared’’. back. 
The smallest 
number of those 
passing seemed to 
wear the shoulder 
in an easy and in- 
conspicuous manner. Yet these girls, if 
they had been half a pound overweight, 
would have given up chocolates till they 
had lost that half pound. They would 
have “reduced” ruthlessly rather than 
have a too rounding hip or stomach. But 
the rounding shoulder, both awkward and 
unhealthy, troubled them not at all. With 
the nonchalance of the dromedary—and 
something of his outline—they moved 
along in the caravan. And the waiting 
sheik didn’t even notice such a thing as a 
shoulder. 

Now, of course, if people could not help 
the way they walked, it would be in very 
bad taste to sit and criticize them. Hun- 
gry as I was, I wouldn’t have done it. 
But they can help it. Soldiers do all the 
time. They help it as a result of the frank, 
outspoken and often personal comment of 
the top sergeant. That’s one reason why 
nobody loves a top sergeant. Women, 
however, have no such opportunity. There 
is nobody to shout at them the stark, star- 
ing truths about their carriage and walk. 
They have to be their own critics and do 
their own drilling, unless some clever per- 
son will start a nation-wide school for in- 
struction in gait and posture. And even 
then, nobody would love teacher. 


UT returning to the revelations of the 

lobby, I must say that the best walk- 
ing I saw was done by what many people 
would accurately call a ‘“‘large woman.” 
Certainly she was six feet tall and weighed 
200 pounds. But here was the point—she 
knew it and she had put her mind on the 
main problem. With a bearing that com- 
bined vigor and ease, she moved along, 
taking a natural, slow step and holding 
herself not too painfully erect. The whole 
attitude was assured and dignified. 

The question of the length of step has as 
much to do with grace as any other one 
thing. So many people take steps that are 
too long—and this is especially true of 
those who are too short. Why is it that 
little people are always in such a hurry? 
They stride along with a strange forward 
bend at the knee that takes at least two 
inches off their height. And, often as not, 
they wear flat heels. I noticed one little 
woman in a very pretty costume, whose 
progress called up pictures of those hardy 
peasant women of Eastern Europe who 
are so handy in the open fields. Striking 
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out across the loam 
of the hotel lobby 
and guiding the 
plow straight down 
the furrow of arm- 
chairs, she came on 
with the rugged 
and determined 
gait of the woman 
devoted to agricul- 
ture, with mind set 
on nothing more 
personal than next 
season’s crop. If I 
could have shown 
her her silhouette 
as I saw it, I might 
have taken four 
inches out of her 
stride forever. 


N FACT, I might 

have done a 
great deal of good 
if I had been a 
motion-picture 
camera or even a 
full-length mirror. 
Surely the lady 
who turned out her 
toes and interfered 
at the heels would 
have adjusted that 
detail once and for- 
ever. Maybe the tall militant leader with 
the wooden elbows would have relaxed. I 
cannot be sure about the girl who bent at 
the middle and sent her chin on ahead. She 
seemed very partial to that attitude. So 
did the one with the salt-sea tang in her 
walk and all the spring of the deck in her 
rolling step. But the woman with the knob- 
like knees would certainly have lowered 
her skirt. Just an inch or so would have 
sufficed. And the rotund lady who vibrated 
in small earthquakes every time she put 
down a heel, would 
have tried the ball of 
her foot first. 


N THE matter of 

standing, the gen- 
eral average is very 
little higher than it is 
in walking. But here 
the chief difficulty 
seems to be lack of 
strength. When mo- 
tion ceases, the break- 
down begins. I saw 
girls resting on one 
side of a foot and 
bracing one heel 
against the other in 
a state of almost total 
collapse. The leaning 
tower of Pisa was an 


Below, the sign of 
inferiority as a 
Standing position. 


Lower center, again 
the sign of vulgarity, 
with feet too far 
apart. Treat your- 
self kindly and 
study to avoid this 
horrible position. 





The “‘debutante slouch,” incorrect 

because head is not erect, diaphragm 

not stretched. Feet also too far apart 
and right ankle collapsed. 








Frequently seen, even in fash- 
ionable restaurants. Let your 
conscience be your guide! 


upright structure 
compared with 
them. There were 
others who thrust 
forward one hip as 
a sort of minor 
shelf on which to 
rest a hand bag or 
a book. One out- 
standing figure 
looked like a tall 
candle overcome 
by the heat. 


LTHOUGH she 
had on the 
most stunning im- 
ported dress, she 
had apparently 
thought her part 
ended when she 
put it over her 
head. Every line of 
the dress was lost, 
blurred and de- 
stroyed by her own 
wilted posture. 
But perhaps the 
worst illustration 
of the sagging slant 
was the lean bru- 
nette talking to the 
handsome boy in 
the doorway. She 
had one hand on his elbow, but even then 
it was clear she was suffering from dissolu- 
tion of the joints. It was only a question 
of time as to when the wrecking company 
would take her over. 


UST why the most athletic, not to say 

best-dressed, race of women in the world 
should adopt the Lydia Languish droop in 
standing, is something of a puzzle. And 
it is no less strange that we should over- 
look the good and bad points of our own 
walking. After all, 
there are quite a few 
things about our 
looks that cannot be 
corrected. Chins, 
noses, foreheads—we 
all know what we 
would do to these 
parts if we had the 
assembling of them. 
But walking is some- 
thing we can change. 
It is up to us to decide 
whether we will move 
with a dashing, vigor- 
ous, graceful step, or 
whether we will stand 
by a bad habit that 
has grown on us and 
take our feet as they 
come. 


| 


At left — standing 
position that regis- 
ters social equality, 
and correct for greet- 
ing or being intro- 
duced. 


Below, the position 
of superiority. Re- 
member Napoleon? 
Correct for walking, 
but not for standing. 
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(When you take off 
your hat 


what does 


the mirror show ? 


iw your hair so soft, so fluffy, 

so friendly a frame for your 

face that your eyes look brighter 

—your features more piquant? 
Here are 2 Packer Liquid 

Shampoos to make your hair 

lovelier; to make it satiny to see, 

soft to touch—exquisite. 

1. Packer’s Olive Oil Shampoo, a 
new golden liquid of olive oil, 
cocoanut oil, soothing glycerine. 
It lathers in an instant, rinses in 
a twinkling! 

2. Packer’s Pine Tar Shampoo, a 
dark-amber liquid that contains 
the soothing benefits of olive and 
cocoanut oils and—in addition— 
healthful pine tar, without the 
tar odor. 

In each bottle, all the knowl- 

edge gained in 55 years’ experi- 

ence in making shampoos—55 
years of consultation with phy- 
sicians and others specializing in 


Was 


PACKER 


the care of the hair. In each 
bottle—safe cleansing, hair love- 
liness, hair health. These two 
shampoos are gently cleansing 
for dry hair. So quick and safe 
you can use them on oily hair as 
often as you wish—every 4 or 5 
days if need be. With Packer’s 
you can keep your hair always 
fluffy, soft, entrancing. Packer’s 
can help it to make you prettier! 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP — Practically every 
medical work on the hair recommends pine tar in 
the treatment of dandruff and other skin troubles. 
And so skin specialists prescribe Packer’s Tar 
Soap as the most effective nice way to give your 
scalp the benefits of pine tar. Each cake now in 
an individual metal soap box. 


Send toc for Sample 
and Manual! 


For 10c (stamps or coin) we will send you enough 
Packer’s Shampoo (either Olive Oil or Pine Tar— 
please indicate which) for two treatments, and a 
copy of our new Manual, “The Care of the Hair.” 
This profusely illustrated 28-page book has re- 
cently been re-edited to present the most modern 
saientific thought on the care of the hair. It con- 
tains dozens of authoritative suggestions for 
making your hair healthier and lovelier. Fill in 
the coupon, clip and mail today. 


Si hampoos 


Quick to lather .. . Quick to rinse 


THE PACKER MFG. CO., Inc., Dept. 7-G a 
Box 85, G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 


I enclose 10c (stamps or coin). Please send me 
your Manual and sample of the type of Packer’s 
Shampoo I have checked: 
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“ForTHREE 


Summer Uses 


Handtest thing 
in the house” 


Said 2000 women 


You WILL FIND that a jar or tube 
of ‘‘Vaseline’’ Petroleum Jelly is 
an essential toilet aid in summer 
for: 


Vacation First-Aid—When children go 
away to camp, include ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly 
in their kits. Carry it with you on all 
motoring, camping or boating trips. 
You'll meet plenty of emergencies when 
it is just what you need. And it’s easy 
to carry. 

Sunburn—Spread a thin layer of ‘*Vaseline’’ 
Jelly over the affected part. The longer 
you leave it on the sooner the skin gets 
back to normal. This treatment relieves 
soreness almost at once. 

Hair Dressing—Now that so many women 
have permanent waves in the summer, 
it’s useful to know that ‘‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly softens the curl and gives a glossy, 
natural look. Dampen the hair slightly 
and apply a small amount with the palms 
of the hands. Brush vigorously. Use the 
same treatment for straight bobs—to 
keep the hair in place. If you go hatless 
in summer you should use this treatment 
regularly. To overcome dry condition of 
the scalp, which most people have during 
the summer months, part the hair lock 
by lock, massage the scalp at the part 
with ‘‘Vaseline’’ Jelly on the finger tips, 
leave on overnight, and shampoo. 


Grown-ups who exercise heavily 
(horseback riding for example) 
can find relief from chafing and 
sore muscles by massaging with 
“ Vaseline”’ Jelly. 

And remember when you buy 
that the trademark *‘Vaseline’’ on 
the package gives you the assur- 
ance that you are getting the 
genuine product of the Chese- 
brough Manufacturing Company, 
Cons'd. Write for fece booklet 
of uses. Address Dept. L 7-27, 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 17 State St., New York. 


Vaseline 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Photographs by 
Nickolas Muray 
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2. Beginning at the 
point of the chin, follow 
the dotted line, with a 
gentle upward stroke. 


Give Yourself a 


%—|V ERY woman’s face is her for- 
tune. What that fortune shall 
"| be—good, bad or indifferent — 
S| is to a large extent something 
that lies within 











3. Repeat the same 
movement from the point 
of the chin to temple, 
directly across the cheek. 


1. First position in 
applying cleansing 
cream, showing lift 
of cheek in process. 





4. Repeatfrom the point 
of the chin to the ear; 
then the whole process 
on other side of face. 


cientific Factal Treatment 


By 


GEORGIA GEORGE 


things that encourage the bad and dissi- 


pate the good. 


For those with lovely skins who wish 
to keep them so, for those with poor skins 


the bounds of her own de- 
cision. A little intelligence, 
a little time, a little en- 
ergy —these are all that are 
needed to insure the good 
and keep away the bad 
fortune. A little indiffer- 
ence, a little laziness, a lit- 
tle neglect—these are the 


6. With tips 
of two fingers 
brush very 
lightly from 
the outer cor- 
ner of the eye, 
under eye to 
nose and over 
eye to temple, 
as indicated 
by dotted line. 

















who wish to improve them, 
the treatments illustrated 
on these two pages are de- 
signed. Fifteen minutes 
night and morning is all the 
time required. Skins on 
which no lines have yet 
formed can remain smooth 
and unblemished; wrinkles 
can be kept from spreading 


S. With tips 
of fingers at 
nose and cen- 
terof forehead, 
follow dotted 
lines to tem- 
ples. Repeat, 
and remove 
the cream as 
directed in the 
article, 











9. First position for ap- 
plying the astringent 
lotion to the throat with 
absorbent cotton pad. 


10. Begin the upward 
patting on each side of 
the throat, following 
course of dotted line. 














13. Position for apply- 
ing the astringent 
around the eyes. Follow 
the course in Sketch 14. 


14. Pat gently under eye 
and close to nose, then 
flop pad lightly over 
closed eyelid to corner. 








10 


11. Begin under the tip of the chin, and pat upward to the corner 


of the eye, following course of dotted line in Sketch 12. 


12. Puffing the cheek slightly, follow the dotted line, with upward 
lifting pat. Repeat 9, 10,11 and 120n the other side of neck and face. 














15. Hand is in position for patting astringent into forehead, with 
Jingers gently lifting the corner of the eye in the process. 


16. Dotted lines show the course to take in patting astringent across 
the forehead to the temple, lifting and rrolding the forehead. 
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18. Apply in the direction shown 
by dotted lines, repeating on op- 
posite side of the throat. 











17. To apply the skin food to the throat, use three fin- 


gers, with a firm, gentle, molding motion. 

























20. Pat with gentle, molding 
movement, taking course shown 
above, on both sides of face. 
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Kesin ol 
Soap — the 


choice of the 


and becoming deeper; enlarged pores i a dish of cold water. Fold it over 2 of . 

can be shrunken and closed up to normal 3 9. Apply the ski . fe ~ . both s ey a the the way, then, oF tag center = finger, Its so othi ng 
size—provided the directions given are ace, beginning under the chin, with hands in fold in either side to center. op over, ° 

pak and _ consistently piston position above. Then follow Sketch 20. and with fingers of right hand grasping Resinol proper- 
There is nothing difficult ee them — vier iog oo gored why: — ties protect the 
nothing that anyone cannot learn to do. moist patter. ip in astringent lotion. 

Simply follow the positions shown in the After patting paereatiy as directed for softness and 
yhotographs and the course indicated by five minutes, the skin is now ina recep- be 
the dotted lines in the sketches. : tive condition for skin food. Apply as youth of the skin 

Any reliable, well-advertised creams in photographs and sketches 17 to 24, Pe a 

a may be used, after experimentation has inclusive, with the same movements as _ “My skin is very smooth and 

‘4 proved which is used in the appli- it is due oe the regular use of 

4 best suited to your cation of the your wonderful soap. 

4 skin. Many good cleansing cream. tI have a skin that is easily 

a astringent lotions Remove theexcess irritated, but Resinol Soap 

a are on the market, skin food with the soothes it.”’ 

re but a simple one same movements *_delighted to see how soft 

: that anyone can used inremoving and smooth it made my skin.” 
make consists of cleansing cream, Pe ; : 

k the following: but leave a light Resinol soak e wonderful if 
One-half part rose film of the former one _ to om hin water. Does 
water to one-half on the face over- ee raw the skin as some soaps 
part witch hazel, night. At the end > 
plus five drops of of this treatment ‘**T have so many compliments 
benzoin to a pint. the face should on my complexion and owe them 

For the bed- : tingle. all to Resinol Soap—the most 
time treatment, ey To tighten the wonderful soap on the market. 
three distinct ay muscles of the The above extracts from a few of 
steps are taken— SREY throat and chin, hel : b tates 
cleansing, toning J scieemae oopeaaaaaias place under the the letters written to us by enthusi 
ait Aas Z 22 24 chin a pad of ab- astic girls show that even the young- 
For the morning 21. Apply skin food 23. First position for sorbent cotton, ] acd a i set _ | psc 

| treatment there around eyes with two patting skin food saturated with as- that er skin must © watc ed care- 

3 are four—cleans- middle fingers, start- across cheek muscles, tringent lotion, fully or it will grow tired-looking in 

iz. ing, nourishing. ing at outer corners. according to Sketch 24. and hold in place this modern age of cosmetics, jazz 

va toning and finish- : . by a band as in and excitement. She has accepted 

bE? ; : : 22. Mold gently under 24. Follow dotted hot h 25 

e ing. First pin a pA OEG LOUIS photograp o. 


band of cheese- 
cloth around 
head, to hold 
back the hair. 


eye to nose, over eye- 
lid to temple, follow- 
ing the dotted line. 





lines. Also, apply 
skin food to forehead 
as in Nos. 7 and 8. 


For best results, 
this may be left 
on all night, al- 
though the de- 


the fact that thorough cleansing 
oncea day isa positive necessity, and 
she turns to a cleansing agent that 
will soothe the skin at the same time. 


















In Resinol Soap the required ele- 
ments are found because of the spe- 
cial Resinol ingredients. Get a cake 
from your druggist and begin today 
to use Resinol Soap and you will be 
giving your skin the protection of 
daily Resinol treatments. In count- 
less homes the name Resinol is 
synonymous with skin health and 
beauty. 


Send today for free trial 


Then, for bedtime treatment, apply 23 
cleansing cream, as shown in photographs 
and sketches 1 to 8, inclusive, using a 
light upward movement of hand, never 
rubbing or pulling skin. Remove cleans- 
ing cream with soft tissue or old linen, 
using same movements as in application. 

Next, using a firm cotton patter which 
has been dipped in astringent lotion, pat 
the neck and face 
as directed in 
photographs and 
sketches 9 to 16, in- 
clusive. To make 


sired results may be obtained by wear- 
ing for ten to fifteen minutes during the 
day. ‘ 

For the morning treatment, apply 
cleansing cream first, then skin food, 
then astringent lotion, using the same 
movements as before. Dry the face thor- 
oughly and apply a light film of vanish- 
ing or finishing cream, and, last of all, 
cover a piece of ice with cotton and pass 
briskly over the chin, but very lightly 
over cheeks, eyes and forehead. 

If you are accustomed to using rouge 
or lipstick, apply them now. Always 


25. To tighten mus- 
cles of throat and chin, 
tie a band, holding an 
astringent-soaked pad 





the patter take a of absorbent cotton remember, however, that a beautiful ees. we. 

piece of absorbent under chin, securely skin is the naturally beautiful one. If this Please send me trial size package Resinol Soap, 
cotton, 41% inches around head. Wear treatment is followed religiously, you free. 

wide by 6 inches a few minutes during will find your mirror reflecting your own je ee a: ee: eee 





long, and place in the day, or all night. natural color without the aid of artifice. Street 
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granddaughter of the late 


JOHN WANAMAKER says: 


‘With its quaint spindles 
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Miss Mary Brown WARBURTON 








of Philadelphia, Palm Beach and Paris is the charming 








granddaughter of the great merchant prince, the late John 
Wanamaker, and one of the most popular girls in society. 
“Casa Maria Marrone,” her Florida home, is a show place 
of Palm Beach. Its garden cloister, its rose-tiled roof and 
wrought iron gates and grilles at recessed windows are a great 
architect’s modern version of the romantic Spanish style 


OUNG and beautiful, Miss Mary Brown War- 

burton is the finest type of American society 
girl. Widely traveled, a keen sportswoman, gifted as 
musician and linguist, she has now added interior 
decorating to her many accomplishments. 


With brilliant success she has just decorated her 
Palm Beach home, ‘‘Casa Maria Marrone”’—a ro- 
mantic Spanish villa set in a walled garden rich with 
tropical color and perfume. 





“Most of the rooms are formally done,” Miss 
Warburton says, “for during the season we entertain 
constantly. But I have kept my bedroom simple, 
gay and cheery as a girl’s own room should be. 























“My furniture is all odd pieces picked up at home 




















and abroad—a Louis Seize commode, French walnut 








tables, red and gold lacquered stools and arm-chairs 
cushioned in jade. My dressing table is in flame- 


Miss WARBURTON’S ROOM IN HER PALM BEACH HOME 


In Miss Warburton’s room at Casa Maria Marrone, her Simmons Bed is Model 


and-gold taffetas changeant to match the bedspread. No. 1539, in walnut finish, with Simmons Spring and Simmons Beautyrest Mat- 


“My little Simmons bed, with its soft brown wal- 
nut finish and quaint spindles, just suits my room. 
Its clean-cut graceful lines are so attractive, and its 
charming simplicity and good taste are in harmony 
with all my things.” 


tions are in equally perfect taste. It may be had 
either in walnut or mahogany finish to harmonize 
with your other furnishings. Or perhaps you would 
‘ prefer it in one of the gay two-color schemes which 

Alr eady a pop ular fe avorile make your bedroom so cheery and homelike. 
This bed Miss Warburton chose is already a popular Simmons Beds are made by the Simmons Company, larg- 
favorite among the many delightful new Simmons &st manufacturers of Beds, Springs, Mattresses in the world. 


ale Te M5 ree a Fa SO Years of scientific experiment have perfected their faultless 
mo 6. t just suits" so many rooms. Its slender construction. They cannot wobble or squeak. Their baked-on 
spindles give lightness and grace. Its perfect propor- finish is beautifully smooth and lasting. Being made of metal 


tress. “Delightfully decorative,” says Miss Warburton of this new spindled bed. 
“Its charming simplicity and good taste are in harmony with all my things” 


they cannot be harmed by change of temperature or climate; 
heat, cold or moisture. Indeed, they are practically indestructible. 

You may purchase the simplest style of Simmons Bed for 
as little as $10; handsomer designs up to $60. The new and 
greatly improved Simmons Beautyrest Mattress of inner coil 
construction, cotton upholstered, $39.50; Rocky Mountain 
Region and West, $41.50. Hair upholstered, $60 to $100. 
Other Simmons Mattresses, $10 up. Simmons Springs, $7 to 
$60. The name Simmons is plainly marked on every piece. 
The Simmons Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, Los Angeles. ‘“‘ Your home 
should come first.” 


S IMMON S Beps.: Sprines-: Mattresses 
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Cfrom the Slums, to the Follies, to Grand Opera 


and was in my costume in Philadelphia 
and ready to go on at 8:30. 

During the first week observation 
taught me that only one girl, the one just 
outside his office, of the several in the 
Ziegfeld offices could open that important 
door tome. I managed to reach the chair 
next toher. In time I ceased to be just an- 
other face to her and become Mary Lewis 
of the Greenwich Village Follies. And the 
day I felt that one more trip from Phila- 
delphia to New York would be the end of 
me she told me Mr. Ziegfeld would see me. 

I followed her into Ziegfeld’s office chill 
with panic, hearing nothing but my clam- 
oring heart. Behind a huge desk a man 
sat and looked at me and never moved. 
Even his eyelids seemed unblinking. 
Presently he said in that famous high 
monotone: 

“Hello, and who are you?” 

I gulped. ‘‘Didn’t Miss Blank tell you? 
I’m Mary Lewis.” 

““What do you want?” 

““T want a job.” 

Suddenly the image laughed and I 
breathed again and joined him. My laugh 
and my smile were always my open 
sesame, and frozen though I was I had 
probably smiled as I walked into the 
room. 

Still motionless, he inquired, ‘‘ Aren’t 
you with the Greenwich Village Follies?” 

I said, ‘‘Yes. They want me to go on 
tour, but I want to go into the Ziegfeld 
Follies.” 

‘“What do you want to do?” 


0A Follies Gontract 


WANT tosing,’’ I told him; and men- 
tioned the fifteen-minute sketch they 
had planned for me. 

He suggested, ‘‘Sing something. 

I walked over to the piano and sat down. 
My back was to him, but I felt him sitting 
there unbudging. The phone ringing forty 
times a minute added to my tension. 
After two jazz songs he stood up, walked 
around his desk and came over to the piano 
and considered me without enthusiasm or 
rancor. 

He said, ‘‘And so you want to be a Fol- 
lies girl.” 

I answered, ‘‘I don’t want to be a Fol- 
lies girl. I want to sing. I want to bea 
principal.” 

He decided, ‘All right. I'll give you 
$150 a week. Go get your contract.” 

Just that. Nothing more. 

Stunned, I obeyed; and after the neces- 
sary break with the Greenwich Village 
show went right to work at the New Am- 
sterdam. 

Clark was the tenor that year. - John 
Steele did not return to the show until 
later. Mary Milburn, protégée of Mr. 
Herbert; Vera Michalena, Florence Deni- 
shawn and I were the four principals. 

The Follies were adorned with impor- 
tant names that season. There were Fan- 
nie Brice, Raymond Hitchcock, Ray 
Dooley, W. C. Fields, Will Rogers and 
John Steele in addition to the four prima 
donnas. 

Summer always found us on the New 
Amsterdam roof between numbers. We 
would sit in groups and talk or sprawl in 
some corner and watch Will Rogers prac- 
tice his gum and lariat. Occasionally one 
would separate himself from the gossip 
and perhaps do a heel-and-toe dance or I 
would go to the piano and drum a scale. 
It was the common practice place. Often 
I would have as much as an hour or an 
hour and a half to study my French or 
practice vocalizing between appearances. 
I opened the show, and then was not 
needed until the second act. 

The startling difference, at least to me, 
between the Greenwich Village and the 
Ziegfeld Follies lay in discipline and rou- 
tine. With Ziegfeld, when a girl was 


” 


(Continued from Page 28) 


called she rehearsed, barring illness and 
sudden death. There was a schedule, 
neatly lined, and in each space was marked 
an hour and a name, and the owner of 
that name was not called upon to stay up 
until all hours because of temperament. 
True, the few days just before the show 
opened we were put through our paces 
until midnight, but never until four and 
five in the morning, as we were with the 
Greenwich Village show. 

Again, the lavishness Ziegfeld flings 
into the Follies took my breath. The 
Greenwich Village glories paled before his 
extravagancies. The cost of one wisp of 
a costume appalled me. 

Perhaps the loveliest I ever wore was 
the one I used in the Rose number. Its 
bodice was a pointed diamond basque with 
no straps. Its hoop skirt was a heap of 
rose petals, each edged with diamonds. 
This was worn in the act I shared with 
Michalena, Denishawn and Milburn. Mi- 
chalena was the blue rose, Denishawn the 
yellow, Milburn the red and myself the 
pink rose. It was, incidentally, after I had 
sung my song in this number that Victor 
Herbert walked over and said, ‘‘What a 
nice voice you have.”’ I was startled and 
touched; for in those days, because of my 
kidding melodies, and jazzing ’em up, and 
because of the songs themselves, few peo- 
ple realized I had any voice at all. And to 
have Mr. Herbert take me seriously de- 
scended upon me graciously like a com- 
pliment upon a homely woman. 

Another gorgeous costume was the one 
I wore in the Sweet Adeline number in a 
later show. The bodice was negligible, but 
the skirt was a glory of countless trans- 
parent ruffles and an incredible train. 
With it I wore a tall pink hat, solid with 
roses. 

Everything was so beautiful, so dainty, 
so fragile. Workmanship, materials, 
money, nothing was stinted. One lovely 
white brocade I wore came from the most 
important shop in New York. A great 
Paris dressmaker made some of my things. 
Even Ziegfeld must have paid hundreds 
for them. 

The costliest, of course, was the famous 
“radium” costume. It was of peasant 
design and made of alternate ruffles of 
lace and organdie. The lace alone was 
treated—this was done about once a week 
by the wardrobe mistress—and when the 
lights were turned out a ghost of a dress, 
and my face, luminous in the glow from 
the little peasant cap of lace, were all that 
could be seen. 


When I Forgot Ny Song 


UT the scantest costume was the one 
I used as the lady animal trainer in the 
Hitchcock skit. It had been designed 
originally for another member of the com- 
pany—a woman with a beautiful figure, 
thinner and more compact than mine. 
The bodice of this costume was made of 
four-diamond handkerchiefs, quite small, 
caught together at the corners, two in 
front and two in back. The trousers were 
two strips of black passementerie, held 
together with diamond straps, one on each 
side of the leg. With it I wore diamond 
crystal shoes. Today, of course, such 
sketchiness would be considered quite 
modest and adequate. But then, when 
nudity was not so usual, I thought I could 
never go through with it. 

When I was told I had to wear the thing 
I tried to make it decent with tights, but 
when Ziegfeld saw me he said, “‘Go take 
those tights off. They’re terrible.” 

I took them off, but when it was time 
for me to go on before the mob I couldn’t. 
Hysterically I tried to tell him so. Before 
he could answer, the stage manager hushed 
me by, shoving me out into the blazing 
lights of the stage, ‘‘ Aw, goon, Mary, bea 
sport.” But I was crying so hard I 


couldn’t sing my song. Van and Schenck, 
also in that skit, sang it for me and forgot 
the words in the tumult. 

When my first Follies was ready for the 
road Michalena left the company and I 
was given all her stuff to do. This made 
seven numbers in which I had to appear. 

Parties were the only respite on tour. 
Cynicism is the chief reward of such 
fétes. A small-town girl of seventeen to 
twenty, admitted to the Follies because of 
her beauty, her voice or her nimble feet, 
as green as they make ’em, believing in the 
trueness of lovers, the fidelity of husbands, 
the integrity of fathers and Santa Claus, 
soon abandons illusions. The prejudices 
against Ziegfeld’s girls and the legend of 
their ruthlessness soon complete the 
wreck of her trust in humanity. Inci- 
dentally, this last ‘‘eat ’em alive” bally- 
hoo about the Follies girl is incredible and 
simply silly in nine cases out of ten; un- 
fortunately the tenth is always widely 
advertised. Most girls regard Ziegfeld’s 
show just as I did—as a necessary step- 
ping stone to musical comedy and the 
movies. They work like horses, with their 
five or six singing and dancing lessons a 
week. They are young and they are hu- 
man, but mostly as straight as they make 
’em. They haven’t time to be otherwise. 


Finding a Teacher 


HAD not been on tour long before the 

parties bored and I was irritated at pre- 
cious time slipping away. I couldn’t study 
or practice. I couldn’t do anything I 
wanted and, impatient with my drifting, 
I began to scheme to get back to New 
York. 

Fortified with underground information 
concerning the reopening of the new Am- 
sterdam Roof, I called Ziegfeld on long dis- 
tance from Boston and told him I wanted 
to come back to New York. 

“If you get in Sunday night, do you 
think you can have three songs learned by 
Monday night?” 

“Yes’’—quickly. 

“All right,’ came the voice, with great 
deliberation. ‘‘ You can leave Sunday.” 

This was just before Christmas. And 
I knew that after the roof show closed it 
would be followed by a new Follies, giving 
me at least one unbroken year in New 
York. 

I arrived in Manhattan Sunday morn- 
ing as ordered and met Dave Stamper. 
Together we conquered the new songs. 
The next night the show opened and I 
went on as prima donna. I wasn’t sure I 
knew my words, and I palmed a little piece 
of paper on which they were scribbled. 

My salary now enabled me to go to the 
teacher I had determined upon, even be- 
fore I deserted Little Rock. This was the 
man who had taken Rosa Ponselle from 
vaudeville and put her into opera. Fora 
time I did not know his name—the enter- 
prising reporter had omitted it as negligi- 
ble—but had only read of him as a great 
teacher who had discovered Rosa in vari- 
ety and lifted her to the Metropolitan. 
However, when I had perused the legend I 
had sworn that: “If I can ever get to New 
York I’m going to find out who that man is 
and study with him if he’ll take me and I 
can afford it.” 

But I had been in New York and with 
the Greenwich Village Follies uncounted 
months before I learned his name. Then 
one day during rehearsals Frank Crumit 
mentioned a teacher to whom a talking- 
machine company had sent him in order 
that his voice might be better placed for 
records and said, “‘He’s the guy who put 
Ponselle in opera— William Thorner.’”’ My 
eyes opened and my mind clutched the 
name. And then he mentioned Thorner’s 
fee; it staggered me. At that I abandoned 
thought of Ponselle’s discoverer, promising 
myself, however, that I’d some day achieve 
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guests when the basin 


drain chokes up! 


USTOM keeps guests from complaining— 
courtesy keeps them from tardiness at 
meals. So a goodish number of people suffer in 





35¢ in Canada 


silence because of balky drains! 
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A word to the wise hostess is sufficient—re- 
member to keep the drains free-flowing! Whether 
a waste-pipe is clogged with lint or grease or hair- 
ends, a little Drano poured down the drain will 
quickly dissolve the obstruction into nothingness. 


Bathroom, kitchen and laundry drains 
can be internally scoured clean by 
using Drano regularly every week or 
two. It cannot hurt enamel, porce- 
Jain, or plumbing. 


Drano does odd jobs, too 


Drano will keep scum from forming in the 
icebox drain. It will open downspouts and 
clean garage floors—it purifies garbage cans 
and removes the caked grease from iron pans 
and glass baking dishes. 


Millions of good housekeepers keep Drano 
handy. .. . Buy a can today at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store. Or send 25c for a full- 
sized trial can. 


THE DRACKETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








Cleans the 
Icebox Outlet 


A tablespoonful or 
two down the ice- 
box drain every 
week will keep it 
pure and free from 
slime. 


Cleans and Opens 
Drains 25¢ 
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the salary necessary to enable me to pay 
for his lessons. 

At last, five years after my ambition to 
be his pupil was born, I reached Mr. 
Thorner. Having heard that he judges a 
voice quickly and never bothers with 
trivial talent, I admitted nerves. I sang 
one little song and was told to come again 
the next day. On the third day he asked 
abruptly. ‘‘ What is the thing you want to 
do? Have you ever thought of opera?” 

I confessed that it had been a hopeless 
dream, as I had never dared believe I had 
the merit. 

“If you want to work,”’ he told me, “‘I 
think you’ve got the voice to make the 
Metropolitan.” 

This was the year I began in earnest on 
my music. I took a little flat and mother 
came on to take care of it for me. We 
prepared our own meals and I rarely went 
out. 

In addition to two lessons a week with 
Mr. Thorner, I engaged a coach and 
worked on La Bohéme with him three or 
four days a week and got down to business 
on my Italian and French. All this work 
was only possible because the roof show 
did not open until eleven and was out at 
1:30 A.M. This allowed me a fair night’s 
sleep if I went straight home, as I always 
did. It also permitted me an hour’s nap 
after dinner just before I went to the the- 
ater. I could never have managed such a 
stiff program of study had I been playing 
in an 8:30 show. 

The Ziegfeld roof ran three months be- 
fore it closed. Rehearsals were begun on 
the next Follies, and by then I had made 
decided headway with my vocal and Ital- 
ian and French lessons. Ziegfeld was so 
pleased with the improvement in my voice 
that he made me the only prima donna 
that year. 

The show opened in June with Will 
Rogers, Fannie Brice, Ray Dooley, Mar- 
tha Lorber and Mary Eaton. That was 
the year I sang in the much-heralded 
“radium” number. Then in July I broke 
down. I had hurled myself into my music 
with no thought of protecting nerves or 
strength or body; and my reckless en- 
thusiasm, combined with the strain of the 
roof show, brought on neuritis. I mourned 
for three months in a hospital. It was al- 
most as dreadful as the time in California 
that I lost my voice. My arms refused to 
lift without monstrous effort and I had no 
energy even for little things. Financially 
this illness was disastrous, but all things 
must end, and in November I was able to 
rejoin the Follies and resume my work 
with Thorner. I stayed with the show un- 
til the following June. 


cAn Audition at the Aletropolitan 


HAD studied with Thorner one year in 

all, when one night I was called upon to 
attend a party as a last-minute guest. It 
was in the nature of a farewell to some peo- 
ple who were sailing the next morning. 
Among a number who dropped in after 
dinner was Otto H. Kahn. 

My host, knowing something about me 
and how hard I had been working, and 
with a kindly idea of helping me to oppor- 
tunity, made a point of insisting that I 
sing. And I sang to my own accompani- 
ment some snatches from Bohéme rather 
nervously. Mr. Kahn was very kind and 
asked if he might not hear me to better 
advantage, perhaps in the studio of my 
teacher. The next day Thorner, hearing 
of Mr. Kahn’s request, arranged to have 
him come to one of my lessons. After this 
informal hearing, Mr. Kahn decided to see 
to it that I was given an audition at the 
Metropolitan. This was not because I 
was thought ready for opera by anyone, 
least of all by myself, but because I was 
most anxious to have Gatti-Casazza tell 
me whether my voice warranted my 
abandoning the Follies and security for the 
hazards of opera and study abroad. Fear- 
ing to be misunderstood or thought swol- 
len with conceit, I carefully stressed my 
reason for desiring an audition. 

How well I remember it! Tight with 
nerves, I ran errands all morning, ate a 


heavy luncheon and did all the things I 
shouldn’t have done. Then at the ap- 
pointed hour I walked into that dingy 
stage door of the Metropolitan on Thirty- 
ninth Street and was plunged at once into 
Italy. Here and there was a French or 
American tourist, but Mussolini’s people 
predominated. They stood in groups and 
argued with passion, or telephoned with 
operatic gestures. 

The stage of the Metropolitan is vast 
and incredible. I groped through dimness 
to the piano. Looking out into the great 
vault of the auditorium, I could not see the 
roof. Up and up climbed the balconies and 
melted into shadow. Half a dozen eyes 
gleamed at me uncannily from the or- 
chestra chairs and routed my shivering 
courage. I sang an aria from Bohéme and 
some French songs and was told to leave 
my name and address so that judgment 
might be duly forwarded. 


To Europe for Study 


HE reward of the ordeal was Mr. Gat- 

ti’s verdict that I had the voice and 
needed perhaps two years abroad to learn 
operatic routine, and languages and to ac- 
quire repertoire. 

This was all I needed. The fair awards 
of musical comedy were just ahead of me 
and my salary was climbing, but I relin- 
quished them without fear or regret to pur- 
sue my operatic chimera. 

After my first audition there was talk 
at the Metropolitan of supplying me with 
funds for the venture in case mine were 
lacking. When Thorner told me of this 
plan I declared that I would not accept 
such a thing under any circumstances. If 
I went to Europe I would manage it my- 
self and be under obligation to no one. On 
this bold note, I abandoned musical com- 
pany, got rid of my apartment, settled 
my affairs, took what money I had, and 
embarked for Europe on the great adven- 
ture. 

I had hoped for rest when I sailed. I 
had planned to bask in the Riviera sun, 
to swim and laze and forget driving am- 
bition. And then, when the weariness of 
the three hard, vacationless years past 
had left me, I had intended to go to Italy 
and gain routine in some of her many 
minor opera houses. 

But there is no rest for the wicked. En 
route I paused in Paris to hear Marie 
Kousnezova in Tosca; and after the glori- 
ous second act I hastened to her dressing 
room to proffer excited praises. This 
lovely, efficient woman unexpectedly re- 
paid my tribute by taking me under her 
wing, crystallizing my plans, introducing 
me to her manager, Alexander Kahn, and 
finally arranging an audition for me with 
Raoul Gunsbourg. 

For the latter I sang Caro Nome and 
the Waltz Song from Roméo et Juliette 
and was given a contract calling for 
appearances as Micaela in Carmen and 
Musetta in La Bohéme. 

This stroke of fortune completed the 
ruin of my vacation with the exception of 
ten days snatched in Italy, which could 
scarcely be called a holiday, as I sang for 
agents while there, was offered sundry 
small engagements and studied a bit. 
After that I rushed back to Paris, engaged 
a French coach, an Italian maestro, and 
started work with Jean Périer of the 
Opéra-Comique on various réles, includ- 
ing a new opera Mr. Gunsbourg wished to 
present. 

This industry was interrupted by my 
manager, Alexander Kahn, who called one 
day to ask: ‘‘By the way, do you happen 
to know the réle of Marguerite in Faust?” 

“T do not.” 

“Can you learn it in three weeks?” he 
wanted to know. “If you can,”’ he went 
on at my startled face, “‘I think I can ar- 
range for a debut ia Vienna.” 

I gasped at such speed but decided, 
“Well, I’ll get the score and have my ac- 
companist play it over and see whether it 
will be too much for me to conquer in such 
a short time or not.” 


(Continued on Page 83) 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 
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“Summer days mean so much more 
since we bought our Buick -_y,, 77 





*y 


o the woman who owns a Buick, new roads to 
happiness reveal themselves each day. 


It enables her to crowd so much more enjoyment into 
a day’s time. It helps her to complete her tasks more 
quickly. It permits her to ees more time with her 
children and to bring greater happiness into their lives. 


Her Buick is admired wherever she goes—for its 
beauty, its smartness and its luxury. It is her constant, 
dependable companion. For Buick is flexible in traffic. 
It is easy to steer, with its five-bearing-surface steer- 


ing gear. Its powerful Valve-in-Head engine is 
vibrationless beyond belief. 


Every feature of Buick’s performance makes for 
refreshing, restful driving. See and drive this remark- 
able motor car. Compare it with other automobiles. 
Determine for yourself how much more it offers in 
appearance, in performance, and in value. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Canadian Factories: McLaucatin-Buicx, Oshawa, Ont. 
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Hygienic Freedom 
Such As Women Never Knew Before 


Peace-of-Mind ... Comfort... Immaculacy 





This New Way is Changing the Hygienic Habits 
of Millions by Banishing the Hazards of Old Ways 
—Positive Protection, Plus an End Forever to the 


Problem of Disposal. 





By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse 


OU wear gayest, sheerest gowns without fear; you meet 
every social and business exactment in peace-of-mind 
and comfort, this new way. 


It supplants the hazards and uncertainties of the old-time 
method with protection that is absolute. Millions of women 
are flocking to its use. 


The name is Kotex. Doctors urge it. Nurses employ it. 
Women find in it the scientific solution of their greatest hygienic 
problem. Its use will make 
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Easy 
Disposal 


and 2 other 
important factors 








Disposed of as 
easily as tissue. 
No laundry. 


Filled with Cellucotton wadding, the world’s super- 
absorbent, Kotex absorbs 16 times its own weight in mois- 
ture. It is 5 times as absorbent as ordinary cotton. 


It discards easily as tissue. No laundry—no embarrass- 


ment of disposal. 


It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus ends an annoying 
problem. 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 


See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is the only sanitary 
napkin embodying the super-absorbent Cellucotton wadding. 


It is the only one made by this company. Only Kotex 


itself is ‘‘like’’ Kotex. 


You can obtain Kotex at better drug and department 
stores everywhere, without hesitancy, simply by saying 
‘‘Kotex.’’ Comes in sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two 

sizes, the Regular and Kotex- 





a great difference in your life. 


What Kotex Is 


Unknown a few years ago, 8 in 
every 10 women in the better 
walks of life have discarded 
the insecure ‘‘sanitary pads”’ of 
yesterday and adopted Kotex. 


*Supplied also through vending 
cabinets in rest-rooms by 


West Disinfecting Co. 








Super. 


Kotex Company, 180 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Kotex-Super: 
90c per dozen 


Kotex Regular: 
65¢ per dozen 











True protection—5 times 
(2)as absorbent as ordinary 
cotton. 


® 














Obtain without embar- 
rassment, at any _store,* 
simply by saying ‘‘Kotex.”’ 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS—DEODORIZES 


No laundry —discards as 
easily as a piece of tissue 
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At the end of three weeks I could have 
sung the opera backward, had anything 
so outlandish been called for, sketched the 
correct costumes and sets and conducted 
the orchestra. After that I went twice to 
the Paris Opéra and watched others in the 
part. At last when Mr. Kahn told me 
that he had taken me at my word and 
gone ahead and arranged my Vienna 
debut, I was quite calm and ready. This 
poise, however, was shattered when I ar- 
rived in Vienna and found the agent had 
me billed as the Great French Opera 
Singer from the Paris Opéra. Those 
blatant placards paralyzed me. It is bad 
enough to have to make a debut at all. 
But to be compelled to appear for the 
first time at the great Volkopera in Vienna, 
with Felix Weingartner at the baton, an- 
nounced as a finished artist, was an 
operatic nightmare indeed. 

Happily, I was given an orchestral re- 
hearsal. The mise en scéne was the one 
pitfall I dreaded, but fortunately the re- 
hearsal went off well and no one suspected 
that I had never before set foot on any 
stage in the rdle. 


Praise in Vienna 


HE evening of the performance in 

Vienna I went to the opera house calm, 
unafraid and determined. Too well trained 
in the theater to be conquered by stage 
fright, I allowed confusion to seize neither 
faculties nor courage. I was so alert, so 
keyed, that my whole body tingled. I 
sang—and the applause was reassuring, 
heartening. The next morning the press 
was generous, more than kind, and I 
glowed at warm, unexpected praise. 

Shortly after this Vienna debut I met 
Franz Lehar, and sang for him. When I 
told him of my operatic aspirations he 
frowned and launched upon a tirade 
worthy of a Dutch uncle. I must give up 
opera and go in for operetta. There was 
more money in it and a readier fame. He 
offered to write an operetta especially for 
me that should have its premiére in Paris, 
and prophesied a great and moneyed 
future for me if I heeded him. 

When he paused for breath, I told him 
gently that I had worked hard, as hard as 
anyone I had ever known, to get as far as I 
had; that I had given up everything 
almost that other girls of my age and 
health enjoyed; had known only con- 
centrated work instead of any fun or social 
life and that my heart was set on opera as 
a reward for all this sacrifice. But I as- 
sured him if I should find that I did not 
have the qualities that go to make a great 
opera singer, he might be certain that I 
would return to musical comedy. That, 
for the time, closed the argument. 

The Vienna debut brought mea month’s 
engagement at the Staadttheater, Press- 
burg, now Bratislava, Czecho-Slovakia. 
Here French and Czecho-Slovakian were 
sung and I was given the réles of Mar- 
guerite in Faust, Gilda in Rigoletto and 
Micaela in Carmen. This engagement 
ended the middle of December and I went 
to Monte Carlo, where my debut was 
scheduled for January. There I made my 
bow as Musetta in La Bohéme and sang 
with the company the remaining weeks 
of the operatic year. 

From Monte Carlo I journeyed to 
London. While in England I sang for the 
powers of the British National Opera 
Company and was engaged for three per- 
formances, one in La Bohéme, two in The 
Tales of Hoffmann, for the imminent Lon- 
don season. In the latter Maggie Teyte, 
England’s beloved lyric soprano and star 
of the company, was to sing Antonia. I 
had never done the Tales of Hoffmann, but 
I went into rehearsals at once and worked 
like a horse. The season opened in June 
and my appearance as Musetta in La 
Bohéme was scheduled for the following 
month. 

But I was not to be introduced to Lon- 
don as Musetta. On the morning of the 
announced revival of the Tales of Hoff- 
mann I received a phone call telling me to 


Laci 


hurry over to the theater as Miss Teyte 
had lost her voice and I had to go on that 
night in her place. 

Happily, my repertory was large enough 
by this time to enable me to sing almost 
any role on call and I flew down to re- 
hearsal to be coached in the stage business. 
This was another opera whose music I had 
heard and knew but of which I had never 
seen a performance. It never occurred to 
me there was anything heroic or remark- 
able in my singing the rdle on such short 
notice and I went on that night quite as a 
matter of course, intent upon doing the 
job thrust upon me acceptably. 

But the next morning the newspapers 
headlined me, marveled at my rising so 
expertly to emergency, ran my picture 
and made much of the fact that I was a 
former chorus girl who had reached the 
heights of opera. And in their depart- 
ment the critics said only the kindest 
things about my singing. 

This acclaim automatically caused the 
directors of the company to revise my 
contract, giving me thirteen appearances 
instead of three, and the creating of the 
role of Mary in a new English opera— 
Hugh, the Drover, by Vaughan Williams, 
a tale of rural life in the England of a 
hundred years ago. My appearance in 
this opera was another that was handled in 
the news columns as well as in the music 
department. Several of the reporters com- 
mented on my American accent and de- 
cided that it was quaint. Although they 
were quite nice about it, I made up my 
mind then and there that it was time I 
learned to speak my own language cor- 
rectly, especially as the National Opera 
Company gave all their operas in English. 

I engaged a coach, even as I had Périer 
and my Italian maestro, but soon found 
that conquering my Western drawl was 
infinitely more difficult than mastering 
Italian and French, languages it was not 
necessary for me to unlearn. 

When the season in London ended, I 
went first to Milan and then to Venice 
on a ten days’ vacation. Then I returned 
to England. 

These wanderings over, I returned to 
Monte Carlo to sing Micaela. After that 
I made three appearances in Nice—one in 
Carmen and two in La Bohéme—and gave 
three song recitals at Casa de Mare. 

This episode was followed by a sojourn 
in Paris, where I again met Herr Lehar 
and was calmly ordered to stand ready, as 
he was going to call upon me to play the 
lead in one of his operettas. I told him 
peevishly that I would do nothing of 
the sort. Then when I was on tour in the 
south of France I received a wire from the 
director of the Casino de Paris, whom I 
didn’t know from Adam’s off ox, asking 
me to come to Paris to sing in a Lehar 
operetta; ‘‘price no object.” 

I wired him that I appreciated his in- 
terest and his offer, but that I was too 
busy to accept at present. 


In“The Merry Widow” 


HORTLY after that I went to Monte 

Carlo again and one afternoon was 
stopped in the lobby of my hotel by a man 
who introduced himself as a director of the 
Nice and Marseilles Opera Company. He 
told me that he and the director of the 
Casino de Paris had planned a revival of 
The Merry Widow in Paris, and that all 
preliminaries and the date of the opening 
had been arranged when Herr Lehar sud- 
denly declared that unless Mary Lewis 
was engaged for the name part the operetta 
should not go on. He had come, he said, 
to throw himself on my mercy. 

I admitted his predicament but again 
recited the history of my ambition which I 
had unfolded to Herr Lehar. 

“Well, if opera is what is worrying you,” 
he said, ‘I can guarantee you a six 
months’ engagement with my opera com- 
pany after the completion of your run in 
The Merry Widow.” He battered down 
my resistance with heated arguments and 
enticing offers. At last I admitted myself 
conquered and signed a contract guaran- 
teeing me 150,000 francs for ten weeks, 


one of the largest salaries ever paid to 
anyone in musical comedy in Paris. 

Two things really decided me. One was 
the money and the other was the fact that 
the rdle offered me respite from the 
drudgery of opera. After my year of 
trouping in the lyric drama, the ten weeks 
in Paris as the lead in The Merry Widow 
took on the aspect of a heaven-sent rest. 

The Merry Widow experiment com- 
pleted, I awarded myself the most glorious 
vacation I had ever had in my life—a 
month in Venice, untroubled by money 
worries or work. While there I met Morris 
Gest on the sands of the Lido, and went 
with him to Salzburg to see The Miracle 
and its producer, Max Reinhardt. 

From Salzburg I traveled to London to 
make some records. This done, I was 
given an audition by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Johnson, of the Chicago Opera Company. 
They seemed most enthusiastic and when, 
after a tentative discussion of contracts 
and fees, I told them that I might want 
another year’s study and experience in 
Europe before signing a definite contract, 
they approved and agreed that I was to 
come to Chicago either in 1925-26 or in 
1926-27, as I chose, for a twelve-week 
season at $500 a performance. 


Metropolitan at Last 


N SPITE of my statement to the John- 

sons, however, it was not a great many 
months after this audition that I told my 
manager, Alexander Kahn, that I felt the 
time had come for me to return to America 
and establish myself if possible with the 
Metropolitan or the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. 

Then during the interval of waiting 
for Mr. Kahn’s report on my American 
prospects, I received a cable from the 
Shuberts saying “Can you sail immedi- 
ately, playing title rdle in Princess Flavia, 
music by Romberg, salary one thousand 
weekly, answer Shubert.”’ 

The temptation was too great. The 
Princess Flavia cable in my hand bag, I 
booked passage at once and sailed four 
days later, arriving in New York October 
second. Fortunately Jeritza, Ina Claire 
and Fanny Ward were on the same boat 
and I escaped the cameramen and re- 
porters without effort and entered New 
York unheeded and unheralded. As soon 
as I got to my hotel I phoned Jack Adams 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau and was 
asked to “‘come right over to see him.” 

After I had explained myself, he said: 
“Tt’s too bad you didn’t see your way 
clear to grab the opportunity of adding to 
all that publicity that followed your ap- 
pearances in Vienna, Monte Carlo, and 
Paris and London, but —— Look here, I 
want you to get this idea of going into 
musical comedy out of your head right 
now. At least, give me six months before 
you really decide to go back.” 

Shortly after this interview he got an 
engagement for me to appear at Carnegie 
Hall. This went fairly well and then I 
sang once or twice for the radio. These 
musical chores were followed by my sec- 
ond audition at the Metropolitan. 

The morning of the audition, having 
gained common sense about taking care of 
myself on the days I sang, I practiced, had 
luncheon, took a nap and at five trudged 
over to the Metropolitan as unexpectant 
a singer as ever walked into that dingy 
stage entrance on Thirty-ninth Street. 

Not being excited over the outcome or 
elated at opportunity or anxious to please, 
I sang perhaps better than usual. After 
the first song Gatti-Casazza came and 
patted my shoulder and said “Brava!” 
and smiled at my dumfounded stare. All 
the conductors, with the exception of one, 
were there and added their approval. Still 
stupefied at unexpected success, I listened 
to them and to instructions to return 
within a few days to sign my contract— 
the second contract I had been given in 
midseason—and told myself solemnly 
that I was dreaming. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—This is the last of a series 
of articles by Mary Lewis. 
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Keep your appetite 


in good humor 


HESE are the days of fresh 

fruits and vegetables—good 
for your health and energy, and 
good to arouse that listless ap- 
petite, if you use Diamond Crystal 
Salt with them. 


What Diamond Crystal does is to 
emphasize the fine, natural flavors 
and create a natural craving for 
them. You really enjoy your food 
then, and get the greatest good 
from it. Diamond Crystal is pure, 
easily-dissolving, flake salt. It 
blends readily with food and be- 
cause it is mild you scarcely realize 
it is in the food. 

To put your appetite in good humor, use 
Diamond Crystal on your morning melon. 
It never tasted as sweet and good. Try it 
on any food. Ask for Diamond Crystal 
Shaker Salt (there is no other Shaker Salt) 
in the round, handy-pouring cartons. Dia- 
mond Crystal may also be had in boxes and 
in sanitary cotton bags. 

The Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
since 1887 makers of “The Salt that’s all 
Salt’’, St. Clair, Michigan. 


Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 

prepared at the request of medi- 

cal authorities, can also be ob- 
tained at your grocer’s. 


Diamond 





FREE 


May we send you a generous sample 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and 
the interesting, helpful booklet: 
“tor Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’’? 





Diamonp Crystat Satrt Co., 
Dept. 317, St. Clair, Mich. 
Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name 





Street 





City State. 
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Bottled Carbonated Beverages > , 


4 These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names. . . tonics in New England . Sa 
soda water in Dixie . . . soda pop in the Mid- West... soft drinks in the Far West ... and we all 6 


\ know thegingerales. C: allthem what you will, butdrink y your fill—they’regood andg d good for you! 











— g iP SWAN, * tes 





Them 
SPONSORED BY 


OUNGSTERS do not get sufficient liquids 

in their regular diet. Your family doctor 

will tell you that there’s a simple, modern 
way to remedy this. 


Tempt the family’s thirst with the irresistibly 
delicious tang of bottled carbonated bever- 
ages. Serve these taste-tempting drinks right 
with the meals . . . “ between times”. . . and 
for every social occasion. Refreshing bottled 
beverages are made with pure water, nourish- 
ing sugar and wholesome flavors. They’re 
good, and good for you! 


“There's a BOTTLER 


in your fown 








SEND 10c (coin or stamps) for 
"Recipes for Housewife and Hostess.”’ 
Frozen desserts, delicious punches, 
dainty salads. A. B.C. B.,872 Bond 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
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Hamlet in Ftollywood 


(Continued from Page 17) 


JOHN BARRYMORE AND HIS 


too movie-wise. Though they may have 
nothing to do with the pictures, they have 
read the movie publicity in the local pa- 
pers, and everybody knows somebody 
who works at a studio, or has a cousin who 
does. There is no denying their interest 
in pictures, and they enjoy them, but their 
enjoyment is of a more knowing sort. It 
is not the simple entertainment which au- 
diences elsewhere get. 

There is another disadvantage to the 
preview in addition to the fact that the 
theater is filled with people who are movie- 
wise, and that is that these tryouts are 
often on the bill with something wholly 
dissimilar. A Western story will bring a 
great many young boys and elderly men 
into the theater who are not particularly 
interested in romance. The lure for them 
has been the open spaces and they may 
have to sit through something else first or 
they may stay on for the preview and not 
be particularly sympathetic toward it. 

Then there is the difference of the night 
in the week. A Friday night audience will 
have a great many school children in it. 
I saw one tryout of a tragic bit of slum 
life in which the heroine died. The regular 
bill was “‘Red”’ Grange in the football 
picture, One Minute to Play. The audi- 
ence that went to see this naturaily had 
little sympathy with the sob-stuff picture 
and on the cards that were sent in from 
that audience about 95 per cent of them 
complained about the unhappy ending. 
Logically it belonged to the picture; but 
of course this 95 per cent echoed in ad- 
vance the opinion of the salesmen and 
theater owners, for when the picture got 
to the public the heroine was saved. 


What Was Wrong With the Picture 


HEN I went to my first preview in 

Hollywood—that is, of one of my own 
pictures—I was greatly puzzled upon 
emerging from the theater to find a con- 
ference going on on the sidewalk. A great 
many men with large black cigars were 
asserting with the utmost positiveness— 
and they were backed up by their wives— 
just what was wrong with the picture. The 
men all talked at once. As so often hap- 
pens, there had been on the screen titles 





PET MONKEY, CLEMENTINE 


and bits of editing and cutting which 
neither the director nor I had ever seen 
before. Executives had done this work at 
the last minute in order to clear up the 
story—that is, as they conceived it. I was 
naturally perturbed, and then I heard one 
say: “It’s the motivation that’s wrong.” 

“Yes; of that second love scene.” 

“No. Of that mob scene at the end. 
How did the feller get there himself?” 

““Where’s the menace in the second 
part?” 

“Oh, it’s there, but what about the 
motivation for that first love scene? They 
won’t believe it this way.” 

“Didn’t you get that? It’s O. K.—but 
how about the menace of that mob?”’ 


By Way of Improvements 


HESE opinions after the first showing 

are often so sweeping and so at va- 
riance with the intention and conception 
of the picture that anyone who has had 
anything to do with the artistic side of 
the picture is forced at once to conclude, 
ruefully, that the picture must be burned 
just as certainly as Carthage was to be 
destroyed. After a night of discussion the 
forces gather at the studio and work 
begins on the editing; that is, in view of 
the criticisms of the night before. There 
are hurried retakes, and titles are added. 
At a preview the picture is apt to be much 
too long, and whole scenes and episodes 
that had seemed so necessary in the mak- 
ing are cut out. 

Then there is a second preview, at 
which the audience may be bewildered. 
Scenes that went well before now seem to 
be very sluggish. The pace is different and 
it is found necessary to put certain things 
back, which means that other things must 
be cut out. Then there is a third and often 
a fourth preview, and then the movie is set. 
The world premiér is announced for a 
downtown theater, and the world and his 
wife and her former husband are there. 
Out here on the Pacific slope everyone is 
very fond of opening nights and the custom 
extends beyond the movies. Not long ago 
I was motoring to Beverly Hills and I 
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FILM 
Off Your ‘Teeth 


—The Supreme Dental Urge of Today in 
Combating Tooth and Gum Troubles, and 
in Correcting Dull, ‘‘Off-Color’’ Teeth 


Thus the price of teeth like pearls, ts 


regular film removal in this way 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 





OW dental au- 
thorities point 
to a viscous film that 
forms on teeth as the 
chief enemy of healthy 
teeth and gums. Toa 
stubborn film ordinary 
brushing will not suc- 
cessfully combat. 





As a result, on den- 
tal advice, the tooth 
cleansing habits of 
people everywhere are 
largely being changed. 
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Methods considered 
right yesterday are 
judged inadequate to- 
day. Modern dental science has made impor- 
tant new advancements. Findings that mean 
much in dental prophylaxis. 


Modern dentists regard this 
new way as of first importance 


Wuar Fitm Is— 
Irs Errecr oN TEETH AND GuMs 


For years dental science sought ways to 
fight film. Clear teeth and healthy gums 
come only when film is constantly com- 
bated—removed every day from the teeth. 


Film was found to cling to teeth; to get 
into crevices and stay; to hold in con- 
tact with teeth food substances which fer- 
mented and fostered the acids of decay. 
Film was found to be the basis of tartar. 
Germs by the millions breed in it. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea and most gum disorders. 


Thus there was a universal call for an effec- 
tive film-removing method. Ordinary brushing 
alone was often found ineffective. Now two 
effective combatants have been found, approved 
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Removing film on teeth is accorded high importance by the modern dentist. 


by high dental authority and embodied in a 
tooth paste called Pepsodent. 


CuRDLEs AND REMovEs FItmM— 
FIRMs THE GuMs 


Pepsodent acts first to curdle the film. Then 
removes it in gentle safety to enamel. 


At the same time, it acts to firm the gums— 
Pepsodent provides, for this purpose, the most 
recent dental findings in gum protection sci- 
ence knows today. Pepsodent also multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 


It multiplies the starch digestant of the saliva. 










The charm of smiles depends on sparkling teeth, and for 
those Pepsodent can be counted on invariably. 


So Pepsodent is chosen for its unique therapeutic and prophylactic qualities. 


Thus combats starch deposits which might 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 


No other method known to present-day sci- 
ence embodies protective agents like those con- 
tained in Pepsodent. 


PreaseE Accept PEPsopEN’r TEST 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. Brush 
teeth this way for 10 days. Note how thor- 
oughly film is removed. The teeth gradually 
lighten as film coats go. Then for 10 nights 
massage the gums with Pepsodent, using your 
finger tips; the gums then should start to firm 
and harden. 


At the end of that time, we believe you will 
agree, that next to regular dental care, Pepso- 
dent, the quality dentifrice, provides the utmost 
science has discovered for better teeth and gums. 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 








i Mail coupon to 
The Pepsodent Co., 
Dept. 1218, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A, 


OO wieder eee oe ie ae a 

Other Offices: The Pepsodent Co., 

39% fp00tee St. -. eee oe Rc eee 2. Can. 

42 Southwark Bridge Rd. aes dg . London, S. E. 1, Eng. 

(Australia), Ltd., 137 Clarence St. . Sydney, N.S. W. 
Only one tube to a family 2502 











PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth § 
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Scene from 
"The Sensation Seekers” 
featuring Billy Dove, 
—a Universal Star. 


Poise—grace—ease of action—throughout 
long hours of strenuous studio work. 


How impossible it would be in ill-fitting 
shoes—but fortunately—how unneces- 
sary. 


NO OOUOOOOUOOCOUUU OY 


Women everywhere are realizing that foot 
aches mar beauty—that imperfect shoes 
destroy bodily grace. For this reason 
they are turning to FOOT SAVER 
SHOES—the famous arch-fitting foot- 
wear. 


Foot Savers possess exclusive, patented 
features which remove the cause of tired 
feet—tired nerves. They fit and support 
your arch firmly, yet with a gentle resili- 
ency—thereby giving elasticity to your 
step—grace to your every movement. 


And Foot Savers are so styleful, too— 
they fairly radiate smartness—individu- 
ality! 


Visit your Foot Saver dealer—see the 
beautiful models— get fitted in titis modern 
footwear—and learn for yourself the 
supreme satisfaction of “ the perfect shoe.” 











THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CoO. 
Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
420 E. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


POOUUCOUUOUOO0UUdo0 


Handsome Style Book and name of your nearest Foot Saver dealer on request. 


r Shoes 


for the Future” 


and 
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“Foot Insurance 
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noticed that a new gas-filling station had 
had its first day. There were three baskets 
of flowers with ribbons and cards, and 
there was a daylight arc trained upon the 
station. 

After a preview of Don Juan in Pasa- 
dena, the sidewalk discussion became so 
interrupted that we repaired by agreement 
to a small Chinese restaurant. Mary Pick- 
ford and Douglas Fairbanks had come to 
see the film. There were one of my man- 
agers, a silent and mysterious friend of his, 
whose purpose at the conference I have 
never known, and one or two others. Our 
meeting place was not so secret as we had 
thought, for we were no sooner seated in 
the little restaurant than a crowd began 
to gather outside, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of Mary and Doug. They surged 
forward and the proprietor was the least 
bit worried for his plate glass. It was 
necessary to lock the door. The patrons 
who were already inside remained to hear 
the picture talk and drank a great deal of 
coffee. 

The discussion all centered upon the 
ending. Everyone agreed that as done 
that night it was wrong—the audience 
seemed to be visibly depressed by having 
Don Juan reform. Each person present, 
except the silent friend of the manage- 
ment, whose large cigar seemed never to 
be lighted, had his own theory of what 
that ending should be. After much argu- 
ing and suggestion, it seemed that an 
ironic ending consistent with the char- 
acter’s philandering would be best. Such 
an ending was tried out at another pre- 
view, and after that it was decided that a 
more boisterous finish with a great deal of 
horseback riding and dashing about would 
be the very thing. 

I approached the filming of this with a 
good deal of timidity. I did not like the 
idea of an equine finish. I was not happier 
when I learned that a very spectacular 
horse called Gus had been engaged to sup- 
port me. He had been trained to rear when 
one pulled slightly on the bit. Nervously, 
I pulled very heavily, and as the hero was 
gayly defying his pursuers Gus not only 
reared but continued backward. As he 
fell he just missed Don Juan. The equine 
finish began to look very cold and it 
seemed as if the character would have to 
reform after all. But as usual, particularly 
in the movies, propinquity brought about 
understanding. Gus and I got to know 
each other better. I talked to him as I 
had to the last horse I had ridden—twenty 
years earlier. 


Not a Horseman 


PON that occasion I was put up ona 

beautiful beast called Parachute. We 
arrived at the first jump. Parachute left 
the ground and went high and forward; I 
went high and forward. When he landed 
on God’s green earth, which I had expected 
to know more intimately than I ever had 
before, I was more than surprised to find 
that by some strange malfeasance of a 
whimsical fate, I was still on him. The 
first leap having been achieved, I jumped 
over everything in sight. 

When we reached the clubhouse and I 
started to get off Parachute I concluded 
that the young lady had been right—it 
was ‘‘a stiff run.” I felt like a hinge that 
had rusted in the middle. That was when 
I vowed that I would never ride again. 
When, years afterward, I essayed Richard 
in New York, I could never say ‘‘My 
kingdom for a horse” with the proper con- 
viction. I said it in the wings with drums 
beating and dove quickly into the next 
line. 

When I made that vow I couldn’t fore- 
see that years afterward I should be in 
the movies and that I would get to know 
Gus during the filming of Don Juan. Nor 
could I foresee that a year after the mak- 
ing of this film I should accept, without 
quite knowing—for I had not studied 
Spanish—an invitation, given in charming 
but for me indistinguishable Castilian, to 
see the most beautiful view of Western 


Mexico. It was last winter, on Maria 
Madre Island—one of the Tres Marias 
Islands. The able and courteous director 
of the penal colony on the island asked us 
if we would ride to see the view. When the 
champing caballos were at the door I knew 
for the first time what I was in for. The 
cavalcade started out and all went well 
till one of the youthful caballeros let out a 
whoop. A mad gallop ensued which would 
have made Paul Revere and Phil Sheridan 
seem like bus drivers. Now we were on 
the uneven road; now we were coursing 
through alfalfa. No matter how expert a 
horseman one may be, one does not look 
properly cast on a Mexican saddle in white 
sailor pants and a yachting cap. One felt 
that one looked like something out of 
Lear’s Book of Nonsense. I hadn’t 
thought of Parachute for over twenty 
years and I felt that in his honored grave 
he was at last square with me. 

The technic of tropical riding seems to 
be a little like the Morse Code—a system 
of dashes and dots. In one of the dots my 
stirrup broke, necessitating my dismount- 
ing. It would have been a long walk back. 
Besides, I had an additional responsibility. 
The young men who assisted the director 
in controlling the destinies of the prisoners 
of this extremely well-managed penal col- 
ony were all movie fans. Not hearing my 
name distinctly, they thought I was Owen 
Moore. I should have hated to go from 
the island leaving behind the impression 
that Owen Moore couldn’t do anything at 
least once. After all, it wasn’t his fault 
that as a horseman I was a yachtsman. 


‘Recognized at the Ball Game 


RODE back to the little village, where 

a baseball game between the prisoners 
and the officers was staged in our honor. 

It was an entrancing scene that Sunday 
afternoon under the tropical sun. Back of 
right field, and almost part of it, was the 
Pacific. On either side untamed hills met 
the shore, forming the little semicircular 
cove in which at almost the end of the 
seventeenth century Dampier anchored— 
that William Dampier who rather than 
face out life with a shrewish wife became a 
freebooter. Giant ray and schools of tuna 
were leaping about, streaking and flecking 
the blue of the Pacific with white foam. 

It was decided, as a compliment to a 
cinema artist and distinguished guest, 
that I must pitch the first ball. By this 
time Mr. Moore was pretty weary, but no 
one knew it but myself. He took the ball 
presented to him by the director of the 
island and in the eyes of the crowd of 
prisoners, officers, their wives and chil- 
dren—dressed in brilliant pink and green— 
and the crew of my boat, I stepped 
lithely out to the pitcher’s box, full of that 
youth and enthusiasm which has for years 
been the concern and wonder of statisti- 
cians. The prisoners’ band, led by the 
school-teacher, played a military march. 
I had not been on a baseball diamond 
since at an early age, when the constituted 
authorities at Georgetown deemed it 
would be wiser to permit me to pursue my 
studies in England or at least far away. 
But having seen several World’s Series 
games and being histrionic and not un- 
mindful of the reputation of Owen Moore, 
I wound up like Christy Mathewson or 
Grover Cleveland Alexander. 

Amid breathless suspense I hurled the 
ball at the home plate. There was a defi- 
nite thud and then clouds of dust seemed 
to rise from a spot precisely equidistant 
between the box and the home plate. The 
ball had hit the ground and a rock in turn, 
and then bounced gayly toward the Pacific. 
The Mexican umpire, who talked no Eng- 
lish but had been in the States, called: 
“Ball one.”’ It was probably the biggest, 
gayest, most free laugh ever heard in a 
prison. Islouched back to the bench, hop- 
ing they still thought that I was Owen 
Moore. I was soon undeceived, however, 
for one of the fans after the game showed 
me a picture of myself in one of the 
moving-picture magazines and made the 
comment that I looked somewhat older 
off the screen. No wonder! 
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| S AP ns Old Mother Hubbard, she went to the 
o/* mW } cupboard. 
Said she, “There isn’t a crumb— 
But it’s not so bad, for which I am 
glad— 


I still have my Double Mint gum!” 
—MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 
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eppermint 
Flavor 


When you feel like having 
a Peppermint treat—lasting, 
full of flavor—satisfying; 


Get a package of Wrigley’s 
Double Mint— : 


See how GOOD good pepper- 
mint can be! 


See how good it is for You. 
“"sssThe Flavor Lasts+++ 
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WE all know that certain foods-are good 
for us. But our appetites are easily bored. 
Unless a food is unusually tempting, we find it 
difficult to eat it every day. 


A daily supply of bulk is important to health, 
but eating bulk food occasionally is not enough. 
The system needs it regularly, every day. 


Post’s Bran Flakes provides this essential 
bulk in the most appetizing form. Its tempting 
flavor has made it the most popular bran food 
in the world. Millions eat it every day because 
they like it and they feel much better since 
forming this good habit. 


Serve it right from the package with milk or 
cream. Combine it with fresh fruits and berries 


everybody—every day 
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of cookies, 
muffins and bread. . in any form. 


In addition to balk Pest’ s as Flakes also 
brings to the body such essential food elements 
as: phosphorus, iron, proteins, carbohydrates 
and vitamin-B. 

Make this ‘‘Ounce of Prevention’ Test! 
Try Post’s Bran Flakes with milk or cream, 
every morning for two wecks as an ‘‘Ounce of 
Prevention’’. Each day you'll relish the flavor 
of the crisp, brown flakes. In two weeks’ time 
see how much better you feel. Then you'll be 
glad to make your health a good excuse for eat- 
ing every day a food that tastes so good. 


ecl POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


© 1927 P. Co., Inc. 


as an ounce @ of prevention 
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BVERBY DAY 


Don’t put off starting this important health 
habit another day. Keeponthe ‘Road to Well 
ville’’ by eating Post’s Bran Flakes regularly 


Free! Send for the “Ounce of Prevention” packag: 
At your request we will send, free, the ‘‘Ounc 
of Prevention’’ package of Post’s Bran Flakes- 
more than enough to let youdiscover how goo. 
this cereal is. 


Postum Company, Inc., Dept. B-27, Battle Creek, Mich. Make s 
of Post Health Products: Post’s Bran Flakes, Postum Cerei , 
Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Instant Postum ai | 
Grape-Nuts. Canadian Address: Canadian Postum Compan, 


Ltd., 812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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they were married and living on Park 
Avenue, and every spring now she 
goes to Europe, and every winter it’s 
little Palm Beach for hers.” 
“But where do they pick ’em up? 
That’s what I can’t see.”’ 
“Oh, ’most anywhere,” said Dot with 
a large gesture. ‘Railway stations, sum- 
| mer resorts, hotel lobbies. Nothing raw, 
| you know. I don’t mean that. They sit 
around till a good-looking man comes and 
parks next to them, and then they look 
bright and interesting—you know what I 
mean—as if they wouldn’t bite him if he 
tipped his hat and said what a nice day it 
was. This girl I was telling you about— 
Fanny Remick—she sat around in the big 
hotel lobbies, and if the guys didn’t speak 
to her first, she’d give ’em a shy look and 
say, ‘Please pardon me; but can you tell 
me where I can get a time-table of the 
Montreal trains?” Can you beat it?’’ 
One day, when Oliver Ames and Com- 
pany allowed their young ladies to disperse 
for the evening, Stelle dodged away from 
meeting Dot and took a trolley uptown to 
a fashionable hotel. She had never before 
passed through one of those imposing por- 
tals, and wouldn’t have been much sur- 
prised if someone had stopped her inside 
and asked her what she wanted. 
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RAWING onall her courage she walked 

up a wide flight of heavily carpeted 
stairs—a graceful, striking figure with her 
4 undeniable air of distinction—and almost 
immediately she came face to face with a 
scene for which even the movies had only 
partly prepared her. 

Taking her cue from some of the others 
Stelle began walking around, an attentive 
little frown above her nose, as though she 
were looking for a friend. And, as you may 
guess, she didn’t miss much. It was the 
| other unaccompanied girls, however, who 
| interested her the most, especially those 
| who sat around on the davenports and 
chairs, watching the stairs as though they, 
too, were looking for friends. 

“Evening dress is no gocd,” thought 
Stelle, dismissing a dream which she saw 
was not well founded. ‘‘ A black and white 
suit would be best, I guess. It’s a good 
thing I came.” 

Luck being on her side, at the end of the 
month, she was walking to work one morn- 
ing with Dot when she caught sight of a 
suit in Salny’s Sample Shop, a suit which 
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4 might have come direct from the Rue de 
la Paix. 

“At Renkin-Emmermon’s,” said Mr. 
P Salny, ‘‘or any other shop on the Avenue, 


i I essure you, they would esk a hundred 
and fifty dollars, or I give you the suit. 
But to start the day, and to make you a 
customer, I let you have it for thirty-one 
fifty, cash.” 

It fitted her like the calyx fits the flower; 
but she had to save three more weeks be- 
fore she could finish paying for it, and lock 
| it in her hope chest with the stockings. 

Shoes, hat and pink-silk lingerie went 
in next; and by that time summer was 
nearly over. 











“T’M GOING to give it a try, anyhow,” 
she tremulously told herself. ‘“‘Ifother 
girls do it, why can’t I do it too?” 

And one day when vacation came around 
and Dot was away, Stelle dressed—dressed 
with that anxious, that brooding, that al- 
most ceremonious attention to detail which 
a girl seldom gives to her toilet more than 

| half a dozen times in her life—and when 
| she was finally ready, from her smart hat 
| to her white suéde shoes, you would have 
| gone a long way to have found a more 
|  fashionable-looking girl, or one who 
| seemed any more to the manner born. She 
| gave herself a last series of glances in the 
| freckled mirror and, that being over, she 
| did a rather queer thing, a thing which 
|  hadn’t even entered her mind until she 
| found herself doing it. She knelt by the 
| 





side of the bed for as long as it might take 

you to count ten; and when she arose her 
eyelashes were wet. 

You mustn’t think, though, that there 

5 were tears in her eyes as she entered the 


The Girl in the Lobby 


(Continued from Page 9) 


doorway of the Hotel Blenheim half an 
hour later and made her way up the thickly 
carpeted stairway. She made her way 
through the discreetly lighted lobby, past 
one of the enormous pillars, past a bank 
of palms and flowers, and finally came to 
two empty chairs from which the top of 
the entrance stairway could be seen in the 
distance. Stelle seated herself and quietly 
looked around as her 
eyes grew more accus- 
tomed to the gloom. 





“T wonder if it will look funny if I stay 
here too long,” Stelle began to ask herself. 
And then, “Oh, dear. Perhaps it isn’t 
going to be as easy as it looks.” 

At that she began watching the men in 
her quiet young way. There were tall 
ones, and short ones, and fat ones, and 
lean ones, and red ones, and pale ones, and 
old ones, and mean ones; but the clock 
over the desk showed her that she had been 
here nearly an hour before Stelle felt her 
first unmistakable thrill, that thrill which 
comes to the hunter when the horns of a 
deer are first seen moving among the 
brush. A tall young man had sauntered 
along from the cigar counter and had 
taken the chair by her side, a tall young 
man with keen features and black hair, 
dressed as though he had just come from 
his tailor’s and with a stick hanging over 
his arm. 

“Oooh!”’ thought Stelle. 


T WAS nearly a minute before she could 

bring herself to make her next move— 
to follow the procedure which Dot had dis- 
closed; and then, her heart drumming 
again, she tried to “look bright and inter- 
esting, as if she wouldn’t bite if a nice 
young man were to tip his hat and say 
what a nice day it was.” 

This didn’t seem to work though. . The 
young man was smoking a cigarette and 
lazily watching the crowd. Through the 
corner of her eye Stelle caught sight of 
the platinum watch on his wrist, of the 
razorlike crease in his trousers. 

“Oh, dear,” she thought. ‘‘He doesn’t 
look; and when he’s finished his cigarette, 
he’ll probably go, and I’ll have to wait an 
hour for somebody else who won’t look 
half so nice.” Then with her quiet air of 
distinction, she turned and looked at the 
man in the next seat. 

“Please pardon me,”’ she said, “‘but— 
er—can you tell me where I can get a 
time-table of the Montreal trains?” 

The young man looked at her—looked 
at her with a keen, attentive glance—un- 
deniably handsome in his dark-blue suit 
and striped tie. 

*‘ Allow me,” he said. “I will fetch you 
one.”’ He came back with the time-table, 
and after he had given it to her, he reseated 
himself by her side. 

“You are expecting a friend?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Stelle, not meaning, 
though, you understand, that he was nec- 
essarily coming from Montreal. 

She wasn’t very clever at time-tables; 
so the young man opened it for her and 
showed her the proper column. 

“You see?” he said. “The next train 
arrives in ten minutes; and the one after 
that is about three hours later.”’ 

“Ten minutes,” she echoed, glancing at 
the clock. 

Again he gave her one of his keen atten- 
tive g.iances. “If you’re going to meet 
your friend at the station,” he said, “‘I’ll 


take you if you wish. My car’s out- 
side.”’ 

Which immediately raised a ques- 
tion, or rather two questions. If she 
said ‘“‘No; I’ll go myself,” that just 
about ended everything. And if she 

said “ My friend is going to meet me here,” 
it would soon look funny if no friend came; 
and she couldn’t very well go on sitting 
there for the next three hours, waiting for 
the next train from Montreal. So thank- 
ing him, she arose and they went down 
the thickly carpeted stairs together. 

The car was a beautiful coupé of a fa- 
mous make, and they were soon at the sta- 
tion. ‘‘I’ll wait across the street here for 
you if you like,” he said, ‘“‘and then, if your 
friend doesn’t come, I can take you back 
to your hotel. And if I don’t see you again 
today, perhaps I may have the pleasure 
later,” he continued, taking a card from 
his pocketbook and writing a telephone 
number on it. “‘Any time you may care 
to call me up—or leave a message “d 

The name on the card, Stelle noticed as 
she entered the station, was “Allan B. 
Stepniak.” 

As you may have guessed, Stelle’s 
friend wasn’t on the train from Montreal; 
and after making sure of this, she let 
Allan take her back to the Blenheim. 





““T TNFORTUNATELY,”’ he said on the 
way over, “‘I am busy this evening; 

but if you would care to dine with me to- 

morrow, and possibly a theater later.”’ 

‘‘That sounds awfully good,”’ she said 
in her quiet way. 

“You are staying at the Blenheim?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ she said. And when he had gone 
she went to the counter of the office marked 
“Rooms” and asked the price of their sin- 
gle rooms. 

“Our fourteenth floor is reserved for 
ladies only,’’ the clerk said, consulting his 
rack, ‘‘and I can give you a very nice sin- 
gle room for five dollars a day.”’ 

‘Five dollars a day,’ she thought, and 
hurriedly recalled how much money she 
had when she had left home that after- 
noon. Yes, she could do it, she told her- 
self as she took the pen which the clerk 
was holding out to her; she could do it for 
a week, if necessary; but she certainly 
wouldn’t be able to eat much if she stayed 
as long as that! 

That happened ona Monday; and from 
Monday until Saturday Stelle lived in a 
world which was almost as wonderful as 
anything she had seen on the screen. 

And all that week—you must know 
this—Allan played the part of a perfect 
cavalier, saying and doing nothing which 
might alarm her; and watching her at 
times, when she wasn’t looking, with a 
proud but slightly puzzled look in his eyes. 

“Don’t you think that’s an awfully 
pretty girl at the next table?” she whis- 
pered to him one evening. 

“Pretty, yes; but no class,’’ he said 
after one keen look. ‘‘Me—I’ve always 
been strong for class.’ 


UT on Saturday evening, spurred to it 
by the knowledge that she only had 
money enough left for one more day at the 
Blenheim, she told him—told him while 
they sat at dinner on a roof garden which 
looked like the deck of a ship; a bit of de- 
ception, you see, in itself, and a fitting 
place to relate the story of a masquerade. 
“Well, I'll be darned!” said Allan when 
she was through. 

Throughout her recital his manner had 
gradually changed. Wonder had slowly 
given way to frowns, and frowns to bold- 
eyed admiration. 

“Well, I'll be darned!”’ he said again, 
and reached his hand across the table to 
shake hands with her. ‘You certainly 
fooled me, kid,”’’ he said. ‘‘ You fooled me 
good.”’ And dropping his voice to a lower 
key, a voice so low that she had to lean 
over to hear it herself, he added: ‘‘ You’re 
just the kind of a girl I want. You’re just 
the kind of a girl I can use in my business.” 

There was something in his glance, 
then—an intensity, a ferocity—which 
made Stelle tremble a little; and yet she 
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EDGEMONT 
pO RACKERS 





Here’s the 
rich, toasty flavor 


of fresh-baked wheat 


ASTE one Epcemont CraAcKER and 

you will discover what millions of 
women already know—here, at last, is a 
cracker so .temptingly delicious you'll 
want to serve it at every occasion. The 
rich, toasted wheat flavor—the golden- 
brown crispness—of EpGEMoNT CrRaAcK- 
ERS make them the perfect complement 
for tasty soups, dainty salads, desserts, 
cheese, or simply a wholesome bow! of 
milk. 


That toasty wheat flavor is achieved by the 
“Edgemont” process of baking from fresh-milled 
wheat. And when you open a package of “Edge- 
monts” you realize that the triple-wrapped-and- 
sealed package has brought the delicate wheat 
flavors to you unchanged—oven fresh. 


EpGEMONT CRACKERS 
are sold by better- 
class Individual Gro- 
cers, 25 cents (one 
pound package) If 
your grocer does not 
have “‘Edgemonts”, 
send us his name 
and 50 cents, and 
we'll mail you, pre- 
paid, two (2) pack- 
ages by parcel post. 
(In Canada 60 cents.) 


This Beautiful White 
Enamel Pantry Box 
will keep Eocemont Crackers fresh after 
the seal of the store package has been 
broken. Yours for 30 cents and 3 coupons. 
A coupon printed on the bottom of every 
package. 








“Edgemont™ Grahams, Ginger Snaps, 
and Cheeze-Its are three other delightful 
products of the “Edgemont” bakeries. 


THE GREEN & GREEN COMPANY 
307 Concord Street oe Dayton, Ohio 
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When you —¥ 
with Jenny Wren , 


Women who use this magic flour 
Gain many an extra leisure hour. 
Think what it means when weather’s hot! 
Jenny Wren bakings hit the spot. 








In summer, when all outdoors is call- 
ing, baking becomes an irksome task 
unless one can do it quickly. 

JENNY WREN, ‘‘The Handy Flour 
in the Happy Package,”’ not only brings 
you the precious gift of leisure but 
better things to eat! It contains all the 
dry ingredients, ready-mixed, in correct 
proportions. No need to add salt, soda 
or baking powder. No failures due to 
“‘guesswork”’ or improper mixing. Won- 
der fully handy for camp and outing use. 

JENNY WREN makes almost every 
food product in which flour is used— 
biscuits, shortcakes, pancakes, cake of 
all kinds, pie crust —all quick breads 
and pastries! It is a perfect blend of hard 
and soft wheat, and contains the health- 
ful mineral elements ordinarily lost in 
the white flour milling process. It is a 
real health flour! 

Most dealers now have JENNY 
WREN. Try a package today! 
JENNY WREN CO., Lawrence, Kans. 


J enny Wren 


Ready-Mixed FLOUR 


It Simplifies Baking 


Tune in Station W-R-E-N, 275 
meters, for Jenny Wren Cook- 
ing Schooleach morning 10:45 
Central Standard Time; also 
pecarem each Toe gee including 
Sunday, 9 o’cloc 
















JENNY WREN COMPANY, 
Dept. C-7, Lawrence, Kansas 

I accept your offer or offers as checked below: 

0 I enclose 10 cents for which please send me 16-page, 5-color 
Book of JENNY WREN Simplified Recipes. 

CI enclose 25 cents for which please ship direct one 25-cent 
package of JENNY WREN (2% pounds) and Simplified Recipe 
Folder. 
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could only stare at him across the table 
and wonder what was going to happen 
next. It is thus perhaps that the rabbit 
looks at the fox when they suddenly come 
face to face. It is thus perhaps that Eve 
looked at the serpent when first they met 
in Eden long ago. 

It may be that he saw she wasn’t yet 
ready for what he had to tell her. In any 
event he loosened her hand and smiled a 
little as he leaned back against the rail. 

They went to the theater, though, as if 
nothing had happened; and then they 
took a taxi down to West Twenty-eighth 
Street, so Allan could see where she 
lived—an old brownstone house with a 
barber shop in the basement and a furrier 
on the first floor with a stuffed bear be- 
tween his windows. 

““How much longer are you staying at 
the Blenheim?”’ he asked. 

“I’m going to move back here in the 
morning,” she said, her heart sinking. 

“Then I’ll call for you about noon.”’ 


HAT? Here?” asked Stelle, her 
heart rising like a deep-sea diver 
coming back up to the sunshine. 


“Sure,” he said. ‘Why not?” 
‘‘He cares, then,’’ she exulted in her 
heart. ‘‘Even now that he knows, he 


cares.” 

At least he cared enough to kiss her as 
they approached the Blenheim—a gentle 
kiss which might not have been so gentle 
if she hadn’t pulled away. 

“Tomorrow, then,’ he said as he left 
her at the hotel elevator. ‘I'll be around 
at twelve.” 

“‘T’ll be ready,” she promised him. 

She was waiting on the steps by the side 
of the bear when he rolled up the next day 
in a plum-colored sedan. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, proudly stepping 
in. ‘‘ You have a different car.” 

“Yes,” he said. “‘That’s part of my 
business—buying and selling secondhand 
cars, and maybe you can help me.” 

“*Oh, I’d love that!” she breathed. 

‘“We'llstart,”’ he said, “‘by seeing if you 
can drive this one.” 

She slid along into the driver’s seat, and 
he showed her the switch and the self- 
starter, both a little different from Blue 
Beauty’s. 

“Everything else is the same,’ ” he told 
her. ‘“‘So now if you’re ready —— 

She turned the switch and pressed the 
starter, and immediately the engine came 
to throbbing life. She stepped on the 
clutch and shifted into first, and a moment 
later the plum-colored sedan slowly and 
grandly moved forward. 

“You'll do,”’ he said when they had 
rolled up Fifth Avenue until they were 
stopped by the traffic lights at Forty- 
ninth Street. ‘“‘We’ll try it for a week, 
anyhow; and if everything works all right, 
I’ll pay you—well, you ought to be worth 
a hundred a week.”’ 

‘*‘A hundred dollars?’’ she gasped. 

“Sure,’’ he said. ‘‘There’s money in 
this business. I only buy cars, you under- 
stand, when the price is right. And that 
way I’m sure of a profit.” 

“But what do you want me to do,”’ she 
asked, “‘to earn the hundred?” 

“T’ll show you,” he said; and as the 
traffic lights changed from red to green, he 
added: ‘‘Turn to the right at the corner 
here. I'll tell you where to go.” 


FEW minutes later they stopped at a 

small garage not far from the East 
River. ‘Do you think you could find this 
place alone?”’ asked Allan. 

“Yes,” said Stelle, eagerly nodding. 

“Do you think you could bring a car 
here by yourself?”’ 

“Yes,” she said. ‘I think so.” 

They drove in then, and a sallow, 
shrewd-looking little man who smelled of 
paint came forward to greet them. 

** Joe,” said Allan, “this young lady is a 
friend of mine, and she’s going to help me 
in my business.” 

“Yeah?’’ said Joe. 

They left the plum-colored sedan in the 
garage, and waited at the next corner till 
a taxi came along. 


“Now we'll start work,” said Allan, 
after telling the chauffeur to drive down 
Park Avenue, “‘just to show you how it 
goes.” 

As they rolled down the Avenue he 
kept a close watch on the side streets; and 
they had just passed an opulent hotel 
which was flanked by an equally opulent 
line of cars, when Allan told the taxi 
driver to stop around the next corner. 

They got out there, and the taxi was 
paid off. 

““Now you're to stay here,’”’ said Allan 
to Stelle, ‘““while I go around to the next 
block and see if I can buy a car at the 
right price. You understand?” 

She answered his smile with a breath- 
less little smile of her own. 

“And if I pick up a real good bargain, 
I shall drive it around the corner here and 
turn it over to you. And you’re to take it 
to Joe’s garage. You get me?”’ 

“T get you,” she said, proud to think 
that she could help him in his business. It 
would save him time, she thought, so that 
he might be able to buy another car too, 
if he liked its looks—and the price was 
right. 

He left her then; but was back a few 
minutes later, rather breathless, in a new 
Penguin Twelve coupé. 

“Q-o-h!”’ she said. 
pretty one.” 

They changed places. 

“T’ve left the engine running,”’ he said. 
““Now I’ll go on ahead in a taxi, and you 
follow as quick as you can.” 

She had trouble starting. Forgetting 
that the engine was running she turned the 


“You did buy a 





ignition switch and everything went dead. 
Then she kept her foot on the starter too 
long and flooded the cylinders. 

“Oh, dear!’”’ she thought, jiggling the 
throttle. “I wish Allan hadn’t left so 
soon.” 

She saw then that the ignition key 
pointed to “off’’ and she was turning this 
when two men ran up. Stelle didn’t know 
it, of course, but one was the house detec- 
tive of the fashionable hotel around the 
corner, and the other was the owner of the 
new Penguin Twelve who had just seen 
his car vanish from under his eyes as he 
sat admiring it from a window table in the 
dining room upstairs. 


HE detective was the first to speak. 
“‘Here!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ What do you 
think you’re doing with this car?” 

“I’m trying to start it,’’ said Stelle sim- 
ply; and coloring a little because she had 
been so stupid, she added: ‘‘I had the ig- 
nition turned off.” 

And indeed her innocence was so con- 
vincing that the detective turned to the in- 
dignant young man who was with him and 
said in a low voice: ‘“‘You’re sure it’s 
yours?” 

“Yes,” said the young man, running in 
front and looking at the number. 

“But I thought you said a tall fellow in 
a white straw hat drove it off.” 

“Hedid,”’ the claimant answered. “‘And 
he must have turned it over to this girl, 
so he couldn’t be traced.” 

‘“‘Here!’’ exclaimed the detective, turn- 
ing to Stelle again. “‘How long have you 
had this car?”’ 

“Why, a friend of mine, Mr. Stepniak, 
just bought it secondhand,” she said, 

“and I’ m going to drive it to the garage 
for him.” 

“Where is your friend now?” 

““Why, he’s gone ahead to wait for me.” 

““Where’s the garage?’”’ 


In growing wonder Stelle told him. 

“And you see no reason why you 
shouldn’t drive this car there now and 
turn it over to your friend?”’ 

“Why, of course not,” said Stelle, star- 
ing. ‘‘That’s what he wants me to do.” 

After another whispered conference the 
indignant young man became much less 
indignant. 

“Look here,” he said. “I didn’t have 
time to tell your friend a few things he 
ought to know about this car. Suppose 
we all go over together.” 

“All right,”’ said Stelle, “‘and you can 
tell me if I don’t start it properly.” 


LL drive it,” said the young man 

shortly, opening the door by the side 
of the driver’s seat. ‘‘You move over to 
the middle. There’s plenty of room for 
three.” 

So they all drove around to Joe’s garage 
together; and the moment Allan saw the 
men get out, he started for a stairway in 
the rear. 

“There he is,” cried the indignant 
young owner. “‘He’s the one.” 

They were all rushing for the stairs by 
that time—all, that is, but Stelle, who sat 
staring in the middle of the seat of the 


’ 


Penguin Twelve, wondering why Allan 
ran when he saw the two men. Indeed, 


she sat there until she heard two shots on 
the floor above, and then she got out 
quickly enough. 

“Tf I can only find a policeman!” she 
gasped. 

She found one on the corner of Second 
Avenue; and they both came hurrying 
back in time to see Allan being led down 
the stairs holding his wrists together in the 
queerest way. 

“Do you mind if I phone my wife?” he 
was saying. 

His wife! Stelle weakly leaned against 
the door of the Penguin, her knees trem- 
bling so, and Allan didn’t see her from the 
telephone stand on the opposite wall. 

“‘Hello—hello!’’ she heard him pres- 
ently saying. ‘‘Hello, dear, is this 
you? . This is Gus. - No; I’ve 
been away for a week. Just got 
back. . . . Say, listen; I’ve been 
pinched. Pinched, yes. . 

Over at Gus’s place. Get Kaplan started 
right away, will you? . . . And tell him 
to be ready with bail.” 

His wife! And his name was Gus! 


WEEK later Stelle stood beside Joe’s 

new truck. It was painted red, all 
new and shiny, with a cab in the front for 
the driver and a flat body behind. Andon 
each side of the cab, in blue letters, shaded 
with gold, was the legend: ‘Joseph J. 
Gordon. Trucking and Hauling. All 
Branches.” 

“Wait till I show you something else,” 
he said. 

He took her around to the front of the 
cab and showed her the name ‘“‘Stelle’’ 
painted on the canopy above the driver’s 
seat. And seeing her name up there Stelle 
felt a tug at her heart, and hardly knew 
whether to laugh or to cry. 

“Say, Joe ——”’ she hesitated at last. 

“Yeah?” 

“T want to tell you something —about 
last week ——”’ 

When she was through, Joe quietly 
reached over and patted the back of her 
hand. “‘’S my fault, hon,”’ he said, “‘but I’ve 
been so darned busy with the truck. ’S 
what I’ve always said though. A nice kid 
like you needs somebody to take care of 
’em. I know if I had a sister and she was 
alone ——”’ 

His arm went protectingly around her 
then—a good, strong arm, solid and rugged 
like the truck. 

“We'll get married tomorrow,”’ he said. 
“‘T’d have done it before, only I wanted 
to get it paid for first, so we’d have 
straight sailing for the furniture.” 

She couldn’t answer for a choke of sobs, 
her arm suddenly tightening around his 
neck. Rather uncertainly he turned the 
truck toward the curb; but when it 
stopped Joe seemed to know exactly what 
to do. 
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never believed that 
could beso simple 


Movies 





Today Home Movies are as easy to 
make as ordinary Kodak pictures. 
“You press the button—we do the rest” 


teur actors re-act 
their parts. Home 
incidents happen 
over again. 

There is a stir of 


NYONE can make good movies with a Ciné- 

Kodak. It is all as easy as this: In your hand 

is your Ciné-Kodak. Before you is your moving 
subject. 
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Kodak Cinegraphs— 
Something New 
To supplement your pro- 
gram of personal movies, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100- 
foot reels covering a wide 
variety of subjects, com- 





You sight your camera. As you press a button, 


surprise—a murmur 
a shutter whirls inside, and the film slides swiftly 


of interest—a “ager 





A click of the swstch on your Kodascope projector, and the 
picture you've made is in action on your screen. 





edy, drama, travel, car- 
toons, arenow availableat 





behind the ever-focused lens. of sudden laughter 
—then silence— 


antly ; rery action within a rr 
Instantly and continuously every ac then applause. Then:—‘‘Run that one over again! 


the scene before you, every changing sequence of 
ight and shadow, every expression of individual- 
ity, is registered for all time on your film. You are 
‘aking your first movie! 


You are showing your own 
Motion Pictures 


‘Your own movies!’’ It is all as easy as that. 
For the day of the new sport, the new art, the new 
personal ability, is here. The months 
and years of experiment are past. 
The Ciné-Kodak is not a toy. It is 
an efficient, compact and simplified 
device for making 
motion pictures. 
Thousands are 
using it with pro- 
fessional results. 


Another touch of your finger, and the shutter 
stops. Your movie is made. You are ready for 
your next one. 










“You press the button... 
we do the rest’’ 


Then, no troublesome developing. 
No mistakes. We finish your films at 
no extra cost, and return them to 
you. And you are ready to make romance, adven- 
ture, affection, sports and humor live again on 
your screen. 


Ciné-Kodak weighs only 5 lbs. 
Loads in daylight with amateur 
standard (16 m|m) Ciné-Kodak 
safety film, in the yellow box. 


iné-Kodak 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Ciné-Kodak 


Your audience gathers. Your film is in your 
Kodascope. You darken the room. You press an- 
other button. 





Crisp and clear the scene flashes itself in swift 
light and shade upon your silver screen. The ama- 


your dealer's. Price $7.50 
per reel—and the reel be- 
comes a permanent feature of your film library. 


Full length films, which constitute a complete 
entertainment in themselves and include the biggest 
screen successes of famous stars, may be secured at a 
modest rental from the nearest Kodascope Library. 


A complete outfit, for movie taking 
and projection, may be had for 
as little as $140 


Thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to 
show and explain the Ciné-Kodak to you. If your 
dealer is not yet ready, write us for the new Ciné- 
Kodak booklet, which tells how you can use the 
Ciné-Kodak artistically, swiftly, accurately and 
economically. Your copy will come to you, with- 
out charge, when you sign and mail this coupon. 

7 7 ¢ 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept. A, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 
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For instance, in thousands of pro- 
&ressive homes every bit of the cook- 
ing is done in aluminum utensils 


CThe BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 


Generations of mothers have handed down to genera- 
tions of daughters the lore of sparkling jellies, of flaky 
pastry, of crusty bread. 


But it was barely a quarter-century ago that the lore of 
aluminum was added to that treasury of ripened experi- 
ence. Even today some women are just beginning to 
realize the importance to them of the fact that aluminum 
cooks everything well. 


Many hotels, hospitals, railroads, and steamship com- 
panies will use nothing but aluminum. They prefer it 
for its durability, its economy, its all-round good cook- 
ing qualities, and its safety. 


The light, strong, beautiful ‘‘modern metal’’ offers you 
the same advantages. You will not refuse them, we know— 


For—the best cooks use aluminum. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 
Publicity Division, 844 Rush St., Chicago 
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Between the Cup and the Lips 


(Continued from Page 15) 


“A lot soda’d help me! A fat lot pud- 
ding’s got to do with the way I feel,” 
groaned Morty, and he rolled on his side, 
resting now on one elbow, the better to 
display his distress. 

“Money, Mortimer?”’ 

“Money?” he snorted. ‘I’ve made an 
ass of myself, mother. That’s what I’ve 
done. I’ve thrown the race. After win- 
ning twice. I’m wondering—if there’s a 
way out—if—if I can gyp Landa ——”’ 
He checked himself. 


IS mother opened wide, incredulous 

eyes. ‘““Gyp Landa, son? Surely, you 
wouldn’t do anything to hurt that child? 
Why, Morty, I thought you liked Landa. 
She’s a splendid youngster; you know 
she is.”” 

Two weeks ago his mother’s champion- 
ship of Landa Leavens would have thrilled 
Morty. Today it aroused him to fury. 
“Say, do you want me to win the cup this 
year, or don’t you?’”’ he demanded. 

“Morty, you don’t mean—Landa Leav- 
ens isn’t trying to crash the Hampton 
Cup race—not as crew, Morty?” 

Morty nodded forlornly. 

“Not on the Memory?” 

“That’s what I’m telling you, if you'll 
only listen,” growled Morty. ‘That’s 
what I’ve done. 
That’s what I get 
for—for —— 
Morty was in deep 
now, and would fain 
have withdrawn 
from the full and 
very embarrassing 
confession of his pre- 
dicament. 

“For what, son?”’ 

To Morty the si- 
lence between them 
rumbled. ‘‘For 
promising,’’ he 
blurted. 

Agatha was spin- 
ning a great yellow 
rose between her 
palms. “‘ Well?” 

“You see, mother,” 


the boy wet his 
lips, ‘‘I kind of promised Landa I’d take 


her as crew—if she’d ” he swallowed. 
“You see, I got kind of carried away, 
and—and—well, I kissed her. How about 
it, mother? Tell me, mom, you wouldn’t 
say I had to stick to a fool promise, would 
you, mother?’’ he cajoled. “‘If—ifa girl’s 
fool enough to kiss a guy ——”’ his tone 
had lightened. 

“Tf a guy’s fool enough to promise,”’ re- 
turned his mother crisply, “‘and takes the 
kiss—you did, you see, Morty, didn’t 
you? Well, if he’s any kind of a guy’’— 
Agatha’s gray eyes looked deep into the 
gray eyes of her son—‘“‘why, Morty, I’d 
say, let the guy pay.” 





HE day of the race of the Hampton 

Cup, Cherokee Bay sparkled under a 
northwest wind that blustered down from 
the hills, odorous with marshland, bay- 
berry, fruity orchard scents and the salt 
of the tidal creeks. 

Alone in the locker room, Morty Barr, 
who had come early to avoid meeting 
anyone, grabbed from his locker, slicker, 
hip boots and sou’wester, dived out of the 
back door where he had entered, and with 
stealthy footsteps that would crunch in 
spite of him, made his way through the 
sand and sea grass to the row boat he had 
placed the night before at the little creek 
landing up Cherokee Cove. At the Cove 
landing no one, he was sure, would see him 
off with advice or condolences. 

The wind was the fluky, sporty wind 
that he liked best; it would call for every 
atom of a man’s nautical skill and the best 
sheet-tender to be found—someone who 
could think with him, measure the wind 
as keenly as himself, and when need arose, 
festoon himself, two hundred pounds of 





living ballast, over the side. And he, poor 
boob, was taking Landa Leavens as crew — 
passenger rather! With that wind blowing, 
his every impulse was to pile on canvas— 
he was the most reckless sail carrier in the 
fleet—but no! Not with a girl along. 

Landa as crew! Landa pulling up a cen- 
terboard, Landa tending sheet! She’d 
tend to her lips, that’s about all she’d 
do—those darn painted lips! Would he 
ever, in his long-drawn-out life of misery be 
tempted to kiss her again? Answer: Never! 

The Osprey and Thetis had pulled away 
from the dock, and were even now far out 
in the Cove, jockeying for position, shut- 
tling in and out among the non-racing 
craft, the saucy motor boats that putt- 
putted noisily across their bows, and the 
speed boats that swanked in circles about 
them. On the Wanderer, the judges’ boat, 
anchored at the starting line, Commodore 
Flint stood, watch in hand, counting the 
minutes, and Peter Gardiner, at the can- 
non, motioned frantically to Morty to get 
under way. 

Morty’s desperate eyes raked the dock 
in search of his absent crew. He made an 
egg-shell landing, his face red with the 
wrath in his soul. 

From the yacht club came snickering in- 
quiries: ‘Say, Mort, why the reefs? This 
is no ladies’ race!”’ 
“Some tuck you’ve 
taken in that sail!”’ 
“Lost your nerve, 
Mort?’ thie y 
© Z | taunted. 


| paper up, he 
beheld a pair of 
French heels, click- 
ing down the dock, 
above them slender, 
curving chiffon- 
stockinged legs, 
gleaming beneath 
filmy knee-length 
skirts, that lifted 
and rippled in that 
northwest blow like 
bouffant apricot 
wings. Across the front of the apricot 
blouse sailed a hand-painted sloop, replica 
of the Memory. To Morty’s eyes, blinded 
with disappointment, it might have. been 
a Chinese junk. Close to her lacquer- 
black head she carried a parasol, a vivid 
blue, scallop-edged affair, beneath which 
she peered, her black eyes suffused with 
joyous alertness, her raspberry-tinted 
mouth tip-tilted at the corners. 

That blue parasol heated Morty to the 
boiling point. He dragged Alexandra 
Leavens—it’s the only word for it— 
aboard the Memory, and she seated her 
exquisite self on the deck seat, close to 
Morty, with the air of Queen Mary at 
Cowes! 

“Oh, what a rush I had getting here! 
Did you think, Morty, I was never com- 
ing?”’ she gasped, very nearly putting 
both of Morty’s eyes out with the blue 
parasol. 

Morty refrained from saying, ‘‘I hoped 
you’d die on the way!”’ He reached for 
the parasol. “‘Give me that!’ he barked— 
“Darn thing,”’ and stowed it in the stern 
sheets. 

From the dock snickers reached his 
crimsoning ears. 


E WORKED the Memory out from 
the dock by the jib, as the prepara- 
tory gun sounded. 

Five minutes for maneuvering! 

He trimmed in. ‘“‘Get your feet out of 
that sheet,”’ he ordered his apricot-chiffon 
crew. The Memory heeled to a puff of 
wind, cleared the dock, pointed her nose 
for the starting line. 

A second gun! 

Landa screamed. 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


You simply can't tell 
where the cherries end 


and the JELL-O begins | 


TTPETEP 
HE same exquisite flavor—identically! 
Taste it in those ripe, red cherries 
that hang so heavy with sun-sweet- 
* ened juice. Taste it—just as delicious 
* —in Cherry Jell-O. Truly the same— 
x the flavor of this tempting dessert comes from 
ipe, fresh fruit. 


There are five Jell-O flavors. Each a pure flavor of 
resh fruit. Each a faithful flavor—luscious and 
cfreshing as the fruit from which it came. Perfect 
purity and high quality of all ingredients has al- 
ways been the Jell-O rule. 


You'll love Jell-O for its beauty, as well as for 
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its deliciousness. For its sparkling clearness—its 
lovely color—its melting tenderness. You can make 
so many different desserts and salads with it, and 
each seems better than the last. 

Jell-O is very, very easy to prepare. It’s econom- 
ical and it’s healthful. Your whole family—chil- 
dren and adults both—will profit by the energizing 
and body-building nourishment it contains, and 
by the ease with which it is digested. Serve this 
wholesome food often. 


Your grocer sells Jell-O. Five pure fruit flavors— 


cherry, strawberry, raspberry, lemon and orange. 
The flavor of the fresh fruit is put into Jell-O. The 


FOR HOME-MADE ICE CREAM ... use. . . JELL-O ICE CREAM POWDER—Just stir one package of Jell-O 
Ice Cream Powder (any flavor) into a quart of milk and freeze. You will have nearly two quarts of delicious ice 
cream—so easily—so inexpensively! Get Jell-O Ice Cream Powder at your grocer's. Four flavors—and unflavored. 


specially-sealed Jell-O package protects this flavor 
—brings it to you in all its luscious perfection. 


May we send you the new Jell-O recipe booklet? 
Just mail the coupon. 





Tue Ject-O Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, New York. 


Please send me, free, the new recipe 
booklet—containing dozens of deli- 





cious Jell-O recipes. 
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| his meets that CRAVING you feel jor 
‘a CHANGE a¢ BREAKFAST’ 


A natural craving, say dieticians, that must be met; the result of monotony in diet. 


You meet it now with food that’s “good” for you and wonderfully delicious, too 


REAKFAST, according to the leading dietary 
thought of today, is a meal that must not be 
slighted. Yet, as everyone knows, it is the most dif- 
ficult meal of the day to properly tempt the appetite. 


Most people eat the same thing day after day at 
breakfast. Most people become tired of this monot- 
ony. The appetite, refusing to be stimulated through 
lack of variety, rebels. And because of this, what you 
force yourself thus to eat often fails to nourish. 


Foods that supply it 


Instead of forcing the appetite, they tempt it. In- 
stead of coming as food that is “good for you,” they 
come with the enticement of confections, and thus 
tempt the appetite into accepting essentially needed 
grain food. 

They taste like toasted nutmeats. They attract like 
no other cereal. Children revel in their unique richness. 








Thus your craving for a “change” may be 
construed as Nature’s request for food that will, 
because of its deliciousness, or ‘‘difference,”’ 
be more readily digested and assimilated. 


That is why variety in the breakfast menu 
is so universally urged today—both for your 
appetite’s sake and for health’s sake. 


For that reason, thousands are turning to 
Quaker Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice; the 
most unique cereal foods known. Prepared 
under a process applied to no other cereal 
foods in the world, they supply the great 
adventure of variety. 





























Each grain is steam-puffed to eight times its norma! 
size; then oven-toasted to a wonderful, crunchy crisp 
ness. Every food cell, too, is broken in this proces 
and digestion thus made easy. 


Rich in food elements 


Quaker Puffed Wheat is whole wheat, steam-explode: 
to fairy richness. Almost 20% is bran, but you woulc 
never guess it, so delightfully is it concealed 
Supplies, too, minerals of wheat, so necessar' 
to the healthful diet. 


Quaker Puffed Rice is selected rice, 
steam-exploded like the wheat. Its flavo’ 
is unique among grain foods. Its foo: 
value high in the carbohydrates of fin: 
rice. 


Serve with milk or cream or half and 
half. Try with fresh and cooked fruits. 
Use as a between-meal tidbit for chil- 
dren; as a light luncheon enticement; 
or, as a before-bed snack. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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(Continued from Page 92) 


Morty glowered. ‘Shut—keep still, 
will you, Landa,”’ he finished. 

The fleet had the weather position on 
the Memory. The Thetis had a hundred- 
foot lead, and the Osprey and Hop-along, 
neck and neck, were skimming toward the 
channel posts that marked the mingling 
of the ruffled cove waters with the tur- 
bulent bay. Out there the Osprey would 
be all right with Daffon for ballast, but 
Sandy and Ted, both lightweights, would 
have their hands full to 
keep the advantage the 


She hated to cover her yachting costume 
with its hand-painted sloop, unaware that, 
wet by the spray, it had blurred to a ferry 
boat. ‘Do we have to lean over again, 
Morty? I hate that tipping with the water 
rushing in. Can’t we keep going like this, 
even and smooth ?”’ her black eyes pleaded. 
“We cannot! How do you ’spose we’d 
make Rampasture Point stake? Want to 
go on the bar like the Osprey last race 

day?” 
“Oh, Morty, of course not. But it 
would be nice, wouldn’t it, if we could 
keep even like this,”’ per- 





Thetis had gained at the 
start. Gloomily medi- 
tating these things, 
Morty clutched the tiller 
of the Memory, his eyes 
on the flitting boats 
ahead and the distant 
shore. 


N SILENCE they 

made that first leg to- 
ward the dunes. 

Landa, wetting her 
lips, looked back across 
the widening water, to 
the clubhouse, now no 











sisted Landa. ‘See, I’m 
drying out.”’ Shespread 
her skirts. 

“You'll be wetter be- 
fore you’re drier, take it 
from me.” 

Her misery solaced 
him. She’d never want 
to come again. She’d 
never get the chance. 


HE fringe of black 
that he had been 
watching above Ram- 
pasture Point was disin- 
tegrating into shreds of 
gray cloudslike torn chif- 











bigger than a fishing 
shack, its six-foot pen- 
nant a gay dot in the blue of the sky. 
“Morty, are we—all right?’’ Landaraised 
her voice above the humming of the rig- 
ging. 

‘I guess we can keep afloat,’’ conceded 
Morty with hollow affability, heading the 
Memory closer into the wind. If the darn 
boob would only hold her tongue! 

But the ‘“‘darn boob” was exceedingly 
uncomfortable. The sea was getting big- 
ger. ‘“‘I—I’d like to go back,” blandly 
announced the crew. “‘I—I don’t seem to 
like this—not the way I thought I would.” 
She dabbed at the painted sloop on her 
blouse with her four by four highly 
scented, monogrammed hanky. ‘“‘Let’s go 
back,’’ she suggested. ‘“‘What’s the use? 
We can’t win, Morty. How can we? Look 
at those boats, miles ahead! Come on!” 
She might have said, ‘‘Let’s step a few!” 

Morty’s voice boomed out: ‘‘How do 
you get that way? A swell chance you’ve 
got of going back. Take it from me!”’ He 
wished fervently that the Memory were 
a pirate ship, with a dark, rat-infested 
brig. ‘‘And keep your feet out of that 
sheet, kindly.’’ He jerked the rope clear 
of the offending French heels. ‘‘Gosh!”’ 
his voice quivered. ‘‘I—I may be all 
kinds of a fool’”—Landa missed the 
slam—‘“‘but I’m no quitter. This little 
old boat c-can’t possibly win. You’re right 
there.” Morty winked back actual tears. 
“But she finishes, by gosh, if we go to the 
bottom doing it. Take it from me.” 

His look might have annihilated the 
girl, but she was preoccupied with the 
hand-painted boat. 

They rounded the first stake. 

The water widened between the Mem- 
ory and the leading boats. The Thetis 
was in the lead until, halfway between the 
first and second buoys, her peak halyard 
parted. 

The Osprey now led the fleet, its brown 
sails arrogantly spread. 


S FORLORN as an unhorsed knight, 

Morty stood at the tiller of the Mem- 

ory, limping along, with her proud white 

sails reefed down, that a girl with red lips 

might be safe. A kiss had brought him to 
this pass! 

Sailing with a free wind on an even keel, 
Landa’s volatile spirits bubbled up. She 
even hummed. Surely they were safe. 
Morty was smoking, and he’d taken time 
to brush back his hair. That hair on end 
had, somehow, added to Landa’s general 
sense of doom. 

“There’s a slicker up forward,” sug- 
gested Morty, from the corner of his 
mouth. The girl was a dumb bologna; 
he’d be darned if he’d ever want to kiss her 
again, but no use to wish pneumonia on her. 

“Oh, I don’t mind when we go straight 


like this. I’m not so wet,” dimpled Landa. 


fon. The air grew sud- 
denly cooler. 

His head back against his middy collar, 
Morty narrowed his eyes to the boats 
ahead. The leaders were now bending on 
and breaking out their spinnakers, that 
small triangular sail, to catch all of the 
diminishing wind. With a girlon board, he 
couldn’t shake out one reef, let alone set 
his spinnaker, not until he knew the an- 
swer to that fringe of black above the hills. 

The answer came swiftly. That running 
wind went flat. The shreds of gray clouds 
above the hills spread to octopus-like ten- 
tacles, dropping veils of black clouds that 
swirled fantastically and seemed to pour 
ink into the blue waters of the bay. The 
sky was now a black bowl. There was no 
horizon. 

And then came that rim of white water 
that heralds the squall. 

Morty braced to meet it, threw the 
Memory into the wind, and eased her off 
again, measuring with practiced, nervous 
hands the power of that wind. The Mem- 
ory, two-reefed, carrying just enough sail 
to take the squall and not capsize, heeled 
sharply over, but held her course. 

As a rush of surging water washed the 
gunwale, Landa slipped to the floor, the 
deck seat clattering with her. ““Oh, Morty— 
Morty, save me!”’ she wailed, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

The bailing pail, clashing tinnily with 
every lunge of the Memory, answered her. 


ORTY heard only that strong cadence 

intherigging. They had passed some 
of the fleet, helpless in the sudden blow. 
Neck and neck was Sandy’s Thetis, still 
in the race, with Ted fighting to get off 
some of the canvas that was swamping 
her. Slowly by inches the Memory left 
the Thetis behind. Three hundred feet 
ahead was her only rival, the Osprey, 
floundering, unable to carry that spread 
of canvas in the squall. 

The Memory’s shrunken sail had _ be- 
come an advantage. Those once humiliat- 
ing reefs gave now a giddy hope of victory. 

““Oh, oh, oh,”’ wailed Landa, “Morty, 
don’t!” 

Threatening waves marched upon them, 
row after row, battalions of great jade 
waves. Swirls of water broke over the 
Memory’s bow. 

“Morty, for heaven’s sake,’’ gasped 
Landa, “will you stop?” 

The girl, clinging to the centerboard, 
with hair slicked wetly and red lips lurid 
in her twitching, pallid face, might have 
been a sand flea. ‘‘Boy, but she’s travel- 
ing,” exulted Morty. “If the wind don’t 
head her. I’ll clear that point,” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘‘Get down in the bot- 
tom of the boat,” he ordered Landa, as 
though she were a cabin boy. 


(Continued on Page 97) 
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When you ask 


for baby talcum you mean 


MSANSN 


Out of the bewildering con- 
fusion of tawdry boxes and fancy 
titles, one name stands out by 
itself as the criterion of purity 
and excellence in talcum pow- 
der—MENNEN. 


Remember — Mennen is the 
original borated baby talcum for 
fifty years the standard. To phy- 
sicians, nurses and mothers for 
three generations Mennen is the 
household word for a safe, 














(above) 


opener. 


Mennen Baby Package—50c 
Two standard size shaker boxes of Mennen Bo- 
rated Talcum and a liberal tube of Mennen Baby 
Ointment in an attractive nursery container. 


Mennen Puff Box—$1 


Something entirely new. An 
attractively decorated package 


Talcum with a luxurious puff 
(in pink or blue) for the nursery 
and dressing table. 
ready, always convenient. Inner 
top hermetically seals pow- 
der. Easily removed with special 


pure, mildly medicated dusting 
powder. 


You would be amazed if you 
knew what actually harmful and 
iffitating impurities and coarse, 
gritty substances are too often 
hidden by a fancy, gaudy box 
and strong scent. When your 
baby’s health is so dependent on 
his daily comfort and well-being, 
you owe it to him and to your- 
self to insist on Mennen. He 
deserves the safest, the purest. 
And it costs so little to give him 
this comfort. The Mennen Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. The Men- 
nen Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


of Mennen Borated 


Always 








Mennen Shaker Package—25c 
The famous Mennen standard size 
shaker package of Borated Talcum 
used and recommended for 50 
years by physicians, nurses and 
mothers everywhere. 
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ow Comes — Simplified 
Electric Refrigeration 


THE CREATION 


OF GENERAL ELECTRIC— 


LEADING ELECTRICAL RESEARCH ORGANIZATION OF THE WORLD 











THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
ICING UNIT 


is the revolutionary feature 
of new-day refrigeration. 


TS is now a new develop- 
ment in electric refrigeration 
for the home. An amazingly sim- 
plified icing unit by General Elec- 
tric Company. A factor everyone, 
from now on, must take into 
account when considering an elec- 
tric refrigerator. Electric refrig- 
eration—above all things an 
electrical problem—has been 
solved electrically by the world’s 
outstanding group of technical 
experts. 


The General Electric icing unit is 
unusually quiet. This is because it 
is so supremely engineered and so 
precisely constructed. It uses 
very little current and no special 
wiring is needed to hook it up 
— the regular house current is 
adequate. 


The entire mechanism is housed 
in one hermetically sealed casing 
mounted on top of the cabinet. 


You never need oil it — never need touch it. It 
Operates automatically, maintaining a practi- 
cally constant temperature in the refrigerator. 


Only an institution like General Electric Com- 
pany—with its world-wide electrical resources 
—could have produced so outstanding an 


electrical achievement. 
















































































@Refri gerator 


It marks 15 years of intensive research. Many 
outstanding engineers codperated in its devel- 
opment. Their goal was to produce the 
simplest, most practical electric refrigerator 
Electrical Science could achieve. Several 
thousand refrigerators—of 19 different de- 
signs—were built, field tested and improved 





Outstanding Advantages 


Simplified—no pipes, no drains, no attach- 
ments. Portable—install anywhere. Just plug 
into nearest electric outlet and it starts. 


Quiet—three feet away you can hardly hear it. 
No Servicing—never needs oiling or at- 
tention. All moving parts are enclosed in a 
hermetically sealed housing. 


Economical—uses very little current and 
maintains uniform temperature. 


Clean—the circulation of air through the 
coils drives dust away from the top of the 
refrigerator. 


Guaranteed by General Electric 











before production of the models 
now announced was authorized. 
They embody the best thought 
of the leading electrical research 
organization of the world. 


Now thousands who have debat- 
ed the purchase of electric refrig- 
eration will want to see this new 
creation, will want to find out 
what General Electric has done 
in the field. Buying any other 
way is a mistake. 


Remember that the efficiency of 
any electric refrigerator you may 
purchase rests basically on its ef- 
ficiency as an electrical device. 


The General Electric Refrigerator 
is obtainable in various sizes suit- 
able for every home. Different 
models are now on display at 
lighting companies and dealers’ 
everywhere. 


Write for Booklet No. 7-J. It tells all about 
this new-day refrigerator. 


* * * 


Electric Refrigeration Department 
of General Electric Company 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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(Continued from Page 95) 


On the black sloop ahead Morty could 
now make out “‘Osprey”’ in brass letters, 
and up forward could see Daffon taking 
in the jib. ‘‘Daffon’s got his hands full,” 
gloated Morty, and went on with “Ben 
Baxter”’ to the accompaniment of Landa’s 
moans. 

“Oh, Morty, I can’t—I can’t stand it!” 
She was twisting her hands in sheer fright. 

“Keep still, Landa, for gosh’ sake!’’ he 
threw the words at her. “Don’t you see 
we’ve got a chance?” 

““Make ready !’’ Morty’s voice rang out. 
“Look out for your head, you landlubber. 
I’m going to jib. Get up the other side, 
Landa,” he motioned to her, ‘‘as we round 
the stake.” 

Gently he swung her round, the boom 
slapped over, the sheet running hot 
through his horny palm. Landa scrambled 
over the centerboard trunk, clung to the 
windward side of the Memory. For a 
glorious moment things seemed clear. For 
a moment Morty sang aloud his joy, 
‘“**Ben Baxter was a sailor!’’’ Then some- 
thing cut the song from his lips. 

“Darn! Look at that jib!” he gasped. 
‘Look at the blamed thing—jammed!”’ 

Glancing under his boom, he could see 
that the Osprey, carrying only her main- 
sail, was making better weather. Daffon’s 
white bulk was stretched along the wind- 
ward rail as ballast. 


Lo get heart went nose-diving. The 
Memory’s jib fluttered weakly. With- 
out that jib pulling, he knew the race was 
lost. And he couldn’t leave the tiller! 
Oh, for a man! 

“Landa,” he commanded, pointing 
forward with a hand that shook, “‘ you go 
up front there, and you go quick; see 
where that darn boom is jammed, that 
jib boom? See?” 

“Me?” said Landa, turning on him a 
scared, uncomprehending, little, white 
face. ‘‘Why, Morty, I never could. If I 
were to die this minute, I just couldn’t. 
Look, just look how we’re bouncing.’’ Her 
hands clutched the centerboard miserably. 

“Well, I’ll show you how,” Morty 
blurted. “Stop whining. Get up quick, 
and do it—before—before I throw you 
overboard. Do you hear? For gosh’ sake! 
Do you want to win this race, or don’t 
you?”’ Morty’s face was scarlet to the 
roots of his cinnamon hair; his eyes 
stabbed her. 

The wind was freshening. ‘‘For gosh’ 
sake, Landa,’’ Morty now threatened. 
“Look, they’re luffing again; they’ve too 
much sail. We're rigged right, don’t you 
see? Why, we’ve every chance of winning. 
Snap up and loosen that boom. Loosen it 
quick, do you hear?” 

Landa looked at Morty with terror- 
ridden eyes. Her mouth was pinched, and 
moisture, not of the sea, had pearled her 
upper lip. With twitching fingers she 
picked at the hem of her dripping skirt. 

Morty braced himself, held the tiller 
with one hand, leaned over and lifted 
Landa Leavens from where she crouched 
by the centerboard, to her French-heeled 
feet. ‘‘Look at me, Landa.” 


ANDA looked. The boy’s nostrils were 
white, his jaw set, and the eyes under 
the wet tufts of hair flamed at her. 

“You go, and go quick, do you hear? 
Kick off those shoes. Go on,’’ he pushed 
her, ‘‘go on, Landa, or overboard you go. 
I mean what I say! Are you going?” 

The Memory lunged. A wave broke. 
Landa screamed at the top of her voice. 

““Go on, Landa,”’ he begged of her now. 
“Goon. You can do it. Please. You can 
hold on.”’ 

And Landa went. 

_ She crawled the length of that toss- 
ing boat, drew herself up by the stays to 
that water-swept, slippery deck. Waves 
drowned her feet. 

“Go on!”’ shouted Morty. “Push out 
that jib boom! See where it’s caught in 
that rope!” 

He heard her forlorn wail as she worked, 
clinging with one arm to the mast; then 


for a moment he lost her in a whirl of 
chilling spray. His heart stalled. 

The mist cleared. She was there still 
struggling. Suddenly she clutched the 
mast with both hands, and kicked at the 
boom, kicked again and again. 

He heard her quick, sobbing gasp at the 
pain. Again the bruised little foot struck 
at the boom. 

Then Morty’s heart soared like a kite. 
The boom gave and, released, snapped 
out. 

The jib bellied and filled. 

And the Memory, with Landa Leavens, 
a dripping little figurehead, atremble at 
the mast, picked up speed, ate up that 
stretch of water, and passed the Osprey, 
still floundering under sails too heavy for 
the squall. 


HE Memory swished by the Osprey, 
and, beit said to Morty Barr’simmortal 
credit, he did not thumb his nose to those 
gaping mariners, Roger and Daffon Kent. 
The cheers for the Memory as she 
crossed the finishing line were heard at 
the Hampton post office. Cherokee Bay 
reverberated from the hills to the dunes 
and back again. 

“Yeh! Yeh! Morty!” they shouted. 
“Yeh! Yeh! Barr!” 

Sirens blew, handkerchiefs fluttered. 
Under the bright awnings the rocking- 
chair fleet waved party-colored knitting, 
reckless of raveling, and Agatha Barr 
from the edge of the dock laughed a soft, 
amazed chuckle and wiped away a tear. 

Old Peter Gardiner, who had taught 
Morty all he knew of sailing, chuckled 
toothlessly. “If that don’t beat the 
Dutch!’’ he observed. ‘Only for reefing 
down for that durn fool girl of his’n, 
Morty’d been as worse off in that blow as 
the rest of them. Can you beat it? Dumb 
luck, I calls it.” 

Morty’s landing at the dock, if not 
quite an “‘eggshell’’ in the teeth of that 
driving wind, but added to the din. 

** At-a-boy!”’ they yelled; and as Landa 
stepped to the dock disheveled, wind- 
blown, hair half wet, half dry, like a kit- 
ten’s licked by a too zealous mother cat, 
they sang out, “Some mascot!” and 
“Yeh, Landa!” 

Landa beamed, and Morty did not 
mind. He didn’t mind anything, now that 
the cup was his. 


ACK at the clubhouse, Morty was borne 
into the trophy room by the crowd. 
Commodore Flint awaited them, the shin- 
ing cup before him ona little table, and while 
Morty writhed hotly under the assembled 
eyes, began his genial speech of congratu- 
lation. Suddenly in the mist of words 
that drifted past Morty’s crimson ears 
came Landa’s name; the commodore di- 
gressed for compliments. 

Morty looked across the semicircle 
into Landa’s eyes, sparkling in response to 
the admiring applause that followed. She 
had repaired the ravages of the voyage 
successfully all in all. Above the wilted 
apricot chiffon her little black head was 
sleek as a seal’s, her lips red and luscious 
as the melted ruby of raspberry jam. 
The commodore’s voice faded out in the 
din of Morty’s heartbeats, and he ac- 
cepted the cup when it was all but thrust 
into his hands. 

An hour later, with Landa, he left the 
clubhouse for home. Moodily he looked 
down at her, as they sauntered toward the 
bayberry path across the fields, his eyes 
focused on the dewy carmine of her lips, 
in his heart a sharp, astounding ache. 

Suddenly upon his dreaming senses, 
with. the sweet, sleepy sound of a bird- 
call, fell Landa’s voice, with a clear note 
of laughter. ‘“‘Why, Morty,” she de- 
manded, “‘where’s the cup?”’ 

He stopped short in the path, and 
blinked his eyes. He opened wide his 
mouth. ‘I—oh, I ——”’ he began; then, 
striving to make his voice sound casual 
and not as though he were experiencing the 
supreme surprise of a surprising afternoon, 
he stammered, his voice a little heartier 
than was‘ natural: ‘““Why—why, what do 
you know? Why, I forgot it!” 








Improve Your Salads 
and CJandwiches 


You do like to have your family and friends say “encore’’ to the 
salads and sandwiches you serve these warm days. 


There is one simple, certain way to gain their approval and it’s just 
this—try the recipes below and you'll learn what so many house- 
keepers have already learned. 


There is a distinctive appeal to the appetite in Durkee’s Salad 
Dressing. Men who cannot be coaxed to touch any food with 
ordinary dressings on it, relish the savory taste of Durkee’s. 


Durkee’s Salad Dressing is so rich and nutritious that by adding oil, 
cream or evaporated milk you can make two bottles of dressing 
out of one which will equal any mild dressing you buy. 


Durkee’s Salad Dressing, for more than 60 years, has been made 
from the original recipe, using nothing but whole, fresh eggs, no 
substitutes, and the choicest condiments the world affords. 


Let us send you a sample bottle, containing enough dressing for 
four portions of salad. Use the coupon below. 


Cabbage Salad 


Combine 3 cupfuls finely shredded cabbage, 
2 green peppers seeded and chopped, 1% 
cupfuls of pared, diced cucumbers. Saute 
12 slices bacon until crisp, draining off the 
fat and cut into dice; add to the cabbage 
mixture together with 6 tablespoonfuls of 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing. Arrange in bowl 
of lettuce and garnish with 14 cupful of 
raisins. One cupful of canned tuna fish, 
or salmon, or freshly cooked cod, halibut 
or haddock, or diced cooked meat may be 
substituted for bacon. Serves six generously. 





Fresh Vegetable 
Sandwiches 


Pare 6 small carrots and 1 medium sized 
cucumber. Add 4 stalks celery, 1 seeded 
green pepper, }4 small sized cabbage. Put 
all the vegetables through the fine knife of 
a food grinder. Combine well and add 4 
cupful of Durkee’s Salad Dressing. Slice 
two loaves of bread and butter thin slices; 
spread with the vegetable mixture and form 
into sandwiches. Makes from 50 to 60 
sandwiches. 


Sauces 


There is no end to the sauces and 
relishes which can be made with 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing. It may, 
however, be served just as it is with 
all varieties of cold meats and fish. 





DURKEES 








Accept This Trial Offer 


E.R. DURKEE & CO., Dept. J. Elmhurst, L. 1, New York 


Send me trial bottle of Durkee’s Salad Dressing, enough for 
4 portions of salad. Enclosed is 10 cents to pay mailing costs. 


Name_ Fos. 


Address 
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At noon—each day 
JAPAN 
TEA 


‘Unties 
your nerves 


That taut feeling in your nerves, 
most afternoons, is really noth- 
ing to fret about. 

It’sthe natural result of toomuch 
hurry, of concentrated work. 

Escape it by setting aside ten 
minutes each day for relaxation. 

The best time is at noon, at 
luncheon. 

The best way, with a cup or 
two of fragrant, restful Japan Tea, 
leisurely savored, lingered over. 

See how it unties your nerves. 
How it keeps you fresh, awake 
and going, all afternoon. 

Japan Tea is tea at its best—tea 
in its natural state, uncolored and 
unfermented, with all the flavor- 
laden juices of the fresh leaves pre- 
served by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green 
Teawhen you buy. Put 
up forthe home in pack- 
ages under various 
brands. Several grades 
and prices. The best 
will cost you only a 
fractionof acentacup 
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The Master glared after him, 
then went out on the veranda to 
make certain the hen had not been 
left close to the house. In the 
starlight he could see Gray Dawn 
mournfully interring the fowl in 
the middle of the Mistress’ cherished helio- 
trope border. With lavishly effortful fore- 
paws, the collie was hurling into air an 
indiscriminate mass of dirt clods and of 
fragile heliotrope plants. 

“‘T’ve got to break him of that idiocy,” 
declared the Master as he and his wife sat 
down to dinner. “It’s bad enough for the 
moles to have gotten into the lawn this 
week, without that great hulk of an eter- 
nal puppy tearing up what’s left of The 
Place. He’s a pest. I ——’” 

The whir of motorcycles on the drive- 
way set the kennel dogs to barking wildly. 
Presently the waitress returned to the 
dining room from the front door, with the 
announcement that Captain Trill and a 
sergeant from the village’s State Police 
barracks would like to see the Master. 


= ELL,” hesaid when he came back to 

his interrupted dinner, ‘‘themystery 
of the smashed car issolved. Another epi- 
sode in the robbery wave—the biggest one 
yet. The Croyden post office was looted 
this afternoon, Trill says. They got clean 
away too. They had stolen a tourist’s car 
somewhere downtown in Croyden—an IIli- 
noiscar. Trill thinks they were on the way 
to the mountains back of Rotten Pond, 
to hide the stuff or to divide it, when the 
car broke down just outside our woods. 
They had a good start, and by the time 
the police hit their trail they had stolen 
some other car or legged it to the nearest 
railroad station. Anyhow, they’re gone; 
and a good many thousand dollars are 
gone with them. Yes, the auto- 
mobile has placed successful robbery as 
well as immorality within the reach of all. 
We live in a wonderful age.”’ 

Next morning, as the Mistress and the 
Master took their after-breakfast stroll 
about the grounds, Gray Dawn went with 
them, as usual. In the middle of a velvet 
green oval of sward—still known as the 
“croquet lawn” in memory of the pur- 
pose for which it had been laid out seventy 
years earlier—the Master came to a stop, 
pointing to a long and crooked and ugly 
welt which cut the carefully tended oval 
of shaven turf. 

“Look!” he exclaimed, in disgust. 
““The moles are still at it. I’d rather have 
had them furrow any other part of The 
Place than this croquet lawn. It’s the 
sweetest bit of lawn this side of England. 
There have been seventy years of steady 
care spent on it. And now, in one night, a 
mole ——” 

“It can be rolled smooth,” consoled the 
Mistress. ‘“‘By the way, did you get the 
mole traps you were talking about?” 

“No,” sheepishly admitted the Master. 
“T forgot io. I was going to get them 
yesterday. We'll stop and buy them when 
we go over to the village.” 

With his foot he began pushing flat a 
part of the upheaved turf. Dawn watched 
him with mild interest. 

“Why don’t you catch moles?” the 
Master asked him jokingly. “‘Then you 
might be good for something besides bury- 
ing dolls and exhuming buried hens. That 
would be a real outlet for your talents, 
Dawn. Get the mole.” 


HE collie listened gravely, his head a 
little on one side. Naturally, he could 
not understand the meaning of one word 
in ten. But the Master was addressing 
him, and was telling him to do something. 
Also, to Dawn’s preternaturally keen 
scent, the presence of the mole was wholly 
distinguishable. He gathered that the 
Master was trying to catch the mole, 
though the man was putting his feet down 
on the furrowed welt several yards away 
from the spot at which Dawn’s nostrils 
located the underground digger. Humans 
were so stupid, that way. Gray Dawn 
yearned to give skilled assistance to the 
Master’s clumsy mole hunting. 


Gray Dawn, ‘Director 


(Continued from Page 23) 


But just then the two humans moved 
away and the Master whistled Dawn to 
follow. Still, the big gray dog had a 
queerly retentive memory. In that mem- 
ory, as he trotted off obediently in the 
Master’s wake, the collie jotted down a 
certain kindly deed to be performed at the 
first convenient chance. 

He did not drive to the village that 
morning with the Mistress and the Master. 
For they took the small car, wherein 
there was no room for an eighty-pound 
collie whose interest in brake and acceler- 
ator was sometimes more than academic. 

Mole traps were bought, and stored be- 
tween the Master’s knees as the Mistress 





drove home. As soon as the car was put 
away the two fared toward the lawn to set 
the first trap where the most recent and 
most destructive underground tunneling 
had been done. 

Just as they neared the corner of the 
house Gray Dawn came capering up to 
meet them. Vastly pleased with himself 
was the collie. His silver-and-snow coat 
was not at its cleanest. His white paws 
were brown; his nose was browner. 

Daintily, between his massive jaws, he 
was carrying something. Running to the 
Mistress, Dawn dropped this trophy at 
her feet. 


T WAS a newly killed and unmangled 

mole; large, fat, heavy. Dawn laid it in 
front of the Mistress. Then he stepped 
back, in self-conscious pride, and waited 
for the praise that was his due. He got it. 

““See!”’ cried the Mistress. ‘“‘Isn’t that 
clever of him? He kept staring up at you 
and then down at your feet, while you 
were telling him he ought to kill the mole 
and while you were trying to stamp on it. 
Then he thought the whole thing out for 
himself; and he killed the mole and 
brought it to us. Oh, Dawn, you're 
splendid! Good old Dawnie!”’ 

She patted him, extravagantly praising 
his cleverness. Dawn wriggled until he 
looked like an animated silver-and-white 
interrogation point. He grinned vacu- 
ously, in sheer delight at the laudation. 

Then, picking up the mole again, he 
sought to lay it at the Master’s feet, in 
hope of hearing more and louder praise of 
his exploit. But the Master was looking 
more interestedly at the egregious quan- 
tity of dirt on the dog’s paws and muzzle 
than at the dead mole. He was drawing 
pessimistic inferences. 

Ignoring the proffered trophy, he hur- 
ried forward around the house corner, to 
where he could see the lawn. The Mis- 
tress, seized suddenly by the same suspi- 
cion, followed him. Then both of them 
stopped and gazed in wordless horror. 

Along a ragged line of perhaps eighteen 
feet, down the very middle of the erst- 
while exquisite bit of lawn, an irregular 
trench had been dug, from two to six 
inches in depth and at a width varying 
from three inches to a foot. 

The mole had been crafty and elusive. 
He had burrowed erratically and fast, 
while the eager dog above him had been 
clearing away the roof of his green tunnel 
in patches and rents. For an hour the 
digging chase had gone merrily on across 
the desecrated lawn. Not until the Mis- 
tress and the Master were coming up from 
the garage after their drive to the village 
had Dawn at last overtaken and caught 
the inspired tunneler. Fresh from the kill 


he had borne his grisly trophy to 
the Mistress. 

For along minute nobody spoke, 
as the man and woman stared 
aghast at the devastation wrought 
upon their beautiful lawn. 

It was the Mistress who broke the spell 
of silence. Glancing apprehensively up 
at the Master, and reading his chaotic 
thoughts, she said: 

“You mustn’t punish him for it, dear. 
You told him to get the mole. He did 
what he thought we wanted him to. You 
could see that by the triumphant way he 
brought it to us, just now. It’s awful, I 
know—awful—and I feel as if it was my 
own face that had been slashed with a 
ragged knife. But honestly, Dawn isn’t 
to blame. Can’t you see he isn’t?” 


“T CAN see how beautiful he’d look at 

the bottom of the lake, with a stone 
around his worthless neck,’’ fumed the 
Master. ‘‘But you’re right, I suppose. I 
told him to get the mole. I didn’t suppose 
he’d understand. The longer I study 
dogs, the less I know just what impossible 
thing they are going to understand and 
what absurdly simple thing they aren’t 
going to. Take him away, some- 
where, won’t you, dear? Somehow, I feel 
he’s apt to live longer if he and I aren’t in 
each other’s company for the next few 
hours. Gee, but I’m glad my father didn’t 
live to see his croquet lawn the way it 
looks now! He was prouder of it than 
ever he had reason to be of me.”’ 

The Master stamped away to break the 
news of the devastation to Robert Friend, 
his English superintendent—an unpleas- 
ant task, by itself—while the Mistress 
called Dawn into the house with her. 

The collie was almost psychically cog- 
nizant of human moods. The stark 
silence wherewith his two deities had sur- 
veyed the scene of his mole hunt affected 
him more keenly than would a storm of 
kicks and curses. Inch by inch he had 
shrunk to earth, close beside the Mistress; 
and had lain there trembling. 

Now, at her gentle word of command, 
he followed her into the house as if into a 
torture chamber. She petted him and 
told him it was all right. But Dawn knew 
that somehow it was not at all right. 
Miserably he crept under the piano, which 
for so many bygone years had been old 
Laddie’s ‘‘cave.”’ 

There the disgraced and perplexedly un- 
happy dog lay until late afternoon. He 
had not the remotest idea why hé had 
been praised loudly at one moment and at 
the next had been made aware that he was 
an object of detestation. It did not make 
sense to him. Naturally, he did not con- 
nect his disgrace with his destruction of 


the lawn; for had he not been petted and ° 


lauded for that? 


HE Master’s first gust of temper 

cooled, and he came back to the house, 
at lunchtime, to talk over the annoyance 
with his wife. 

““Something’s got to be done,”’ he said, 
worriedly. ‘This can’t goon. It’s a sort 
of obsession that has overtaken Dawn in 
just the past few weeks. If we don’t 
break him of it, there’ll be all sorts of 
trouble. 

“Robert told me, this morning, how he 
thinks it began. Salvatore had a walrus- 
skin vest that someone on an Italian 
whaleboat brought him. The other men 
guyed him about it. It had a fish-oil smell 
that made them sick. One day Salvatore 
took off the vest while he was working. 
For a joke, Sam buried it in the melon 
patch. Salvatore was mad as wrath; and 
he went all around looking for it. At last, 
Dawn happened by. As he was walking 
through the melon patch he either saw 
the disturbed earth or else he smelt the 
walrus vest through the ground. Anyhow, 
he dug up the vest. Salvatore gave him 
all his dinner pail’s greasy contents as a 
reward, and then swaggered around prais- 
ing him to the skies. I suppose it went 


(Continued on Page 101) 
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Canned sweet and 
fresh - and kept that 
way until pou need it 


Boss Evaporated Milk is nothing but the best 
of pure, rich country milk. Nothing added. Noth- 
ing taken away except a part of the natural water— 
and that you put back when you use it for cooking. 


Further than this, Borden’s Evaporated Milk is kept 
in all its original purity and richness — sterilized for 
your | aki ter Packed in sealed containers instead 
of ordinary bottles. Convenient, too. And every can 
carries the Borden label as a guarantee of its quality. 


That’s why, in every section of the United States, 
in millions of the better homes, women insist upon 
using only Borden’s Evaporated Milk. They look 
for the Borden name. They know from experience 
that every single can contains only “pure, rich 
country milk, canned sweet and fresh and kept that 
way until you need it.” 


Borden’s Eagle Brand—the finest grade of con- 
densed milk. For coffee and sweetened cooking. 
Famous for infants. Borden’s Other Brands Con- 
densed Milk—less rich, in smaller cans. For 
household use. Borden’s Evaporated Milk—for 
unsweetened cooking. Borden’s Malted Milk— 
a food-beverage, plain or chocolate flavor. 
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FLIT will completely nd your home 
ot Fhes and M osquitoes 





JOIN THE 
HEALTH 
SQUAD 
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OBODY likes flies and mosquitoes. 

But how many millions of people 
still put up with them! Although they 
ruin sleep by night and menace health by 
day, many people do no more than screen 
their homes and hope for the best. 


Flit does away with all this vain hoping 
for the best. 
brings you the peace and comfort your 


Flit brings you the best— 


home entitles you to. Flies and mosqui- 
toes laugh at screens and keep away from 
traps and swatters. They cannot escape Flit 
spray. It searches them out and kills them 
all—easily and quickly. No longer need 
you tolerate a single 

insect in your home. 





Flit is a new prod- 
uct for spraying, on 
the market only 
three years. Yet in 
that brief time it has demonstrated its 
effectiveness as a sure-death weapon 
against flies, mosquitoes and other house- 
hold insects. Already its use has spread 





























to all parts of the world. 


Let Flit work for you, too. Demonstrate 
for yourself in @ few minutes that it rids 
your house of flies and mosquitoes. Get 
a can of Flit—‘‘the yellow can with the 
black band’’—and a Flit sprayer. Fill the 











Both flies and mosquitoes are 
nuisances that make life un- 
pleasant. But they are also 
dangerous pests that spread dis- 
eases of the most horrible kind. 
They breed in unspeakable 
places and carry disease germs 
to the finest of homes. Kill them 
with Flit—in the interests of 
sanitation, all humanity, and 
your own comfort and safety. 




















sprayer with Flit. Then close all doors 
and windows and spray upwards in all 
directions, filling the room with vapor. 
Flit will not stain. In a few minutes 
you'll find the room completely clear 
of these pests. Flit kills them all, and 


all at once. 


Buy Flit and a Flit sprayer today. 


For sale throughout the world. 








© 1927 Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 
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(Continued from Page 98) 


to Dawn’s head, and started him on his 
digging orgy. I’ve never struck him since 
he was a puppy, but he’s got to be cured 
of this in some way. And a licking seems 
to be the only cure. Naturally, I’ve got 
to catch him in the act, or it won’t do any 
good. But I’m going to keep my eye on 
him. When I catch him digging, he’s go- 
ing to catch a thrashing. If you can cure 
him any other way, go to it. I’d rather be 
kicked than have to lick him. You know 
that. But when it comes to his ruining 
lawns and ——’”’ 

“Please don’t do it, dear. I’d rather 
have every inch of lawn dug up by him 
than 

“Then think of some better way of 
curing him,’”’ suggested the Master, the 
more sullenly because he knew that as 
usual his wife was right. 

“T’ll try to,” she promised. 

Late that afternoon, his work done, the 
Master gathered his fishing tackle and 
went down to the lake at the lawn’s foot to 
cast for bass. His boat drifted northward 
along the shore as he cast. Gradually it 
left the lawn behind and came alongside 
the water-edge woods at the far extreme 
of The Place. 





ATE that afternoon, too, Sunnybank 
Gray Dawn awoke from a snooze un- 
der the piano, his fit of depression quite 
gone. He sallied forth, eager to find one 
of his two human deities. 

But the Mistress had driven over to the 
railroad station to meet a guest. Dawn 
followed the Master’s trail to 
the boathouse. There the trail 
vanished. The big dog rambled 
aimlessly on through the sunset, 
in one of his favorite unofficial 
patrols of The Place. 

Dawn knew, as should every 
watchdog, the precise boundary 
of his owners’ land. Almost 
every day he wandered from 
end to end of it, whether for 
exercise or from a sense of guard duty. 
On he moved now, at leisurely pace— 
almost paralleling the line of the Master’s 
idly drifting boat, and some distance 
ahead of it. 

As the boat came alongside the tract of 
woodland sloping up to the highroad a 
furlong above, the Master ceased for a 
moment from his fruitless casting to gaze 
upward through the cathedral-like vista of 
trees. The magnifying and clarifying sun- 
set light revealed to him a detail less pic- 
turesque than the nodding trees and the 
green undergrowth. 

It showed him a large gray collie, dig- 
ging industriously in the forest mold at the 
foot of a giant oak, a few rods from the 
highroad. 

Shrinking from what he had to do, yet 
goaded by his own loudly voiced promise 
to himself and by memory of the ripped-up 
lawn, the Master strode up the slope. He 
went as fast as might be, lest the dog fin- 
ish his illicit digging before the avenger 
could arrive at the spot. 

He need not have worried. The collie 
was working away vigorously, his back to 
his owner. Yet he was fully aware of the 
Master’s fast approach. Also he was 
vaguely pleased that the man should wit- 
ness the swiftness and skill wherewith 
Dawn was investigating a heap of loose 
earth he had just happened upon. 


P THE hill panted the angry Master. 

In another few strides he had come 
alongside thedog. One hand wasstretched 
forth to grasp Dawn by the scruff of the 
neck. 

The man glanced about in search of a 
stick with which to do the beating. 

Then his questing eyes came to a gal- 
vanic halt and he stood with mouth ajar. 
Dawn had dug down to what he sought. 
With exploratory teeth he gripped an 
out-jutting leathern strap. Seizing this, he 
yanked with all his might. Slowly, some 
heavy object consented to be hauled forth 
under the powerful leverage of jaw grip 


and braced paws. 





The Master stood blinking as the hastily 
dug and carefully hidden hole in the mold 
underneath the oak gave up its secret. 

A bulging leather mail sack, slit open 
for some inches near the top, was the first 
thing to meet the staring man’s view. Tied 
to this by a stout cord was a second and 
smaller, if bulkier, bag; a stout little can- 
vas sack. 

“The beating is postponed—for keeps, 
Dawn,”’ mumbled the Master as he lifted 
the heavy bags. “‘ You’ve a positive genius 
for getting into trouble, old friend. But 
you’ve got a queerer genius for turning 
the sourest lemon into lemonade. Come 
on home. I’ve some phoning to do.” 


OME hours later, two men—who had 

been recognized as old offenders and 
arrested on general principles as they 
changed cars at Ridgewood for a Goshen 
express—-were confronted at Croyden 
police headquarters with the information 
that the swag they had buried so carefully, 
under a tree within a hundred feet of 
where their stolen car broke down, had 
been recovered. Also that finger prints on 
letters in the slit mail bag corresponded 
with their own, at New York headquar- 
ters. 

The bags had been far too heavy and 
too conspicuous to lug, on foot, over a road 
along which the pursuing State troopers 
might be expected to track them at any 
moment. Hence, after a hasty council of 
war, the men had entered the woods and, 
with the wide end of a broken fence rail, 
had dug a grave for the treasure in the 
soft mold under the oak, then covered 
the earth with thick-piled 
leaves. 

The hiding place had seemed 
as safe as a bank. A thicket of 
hazel grew almost around the 
cache. Anyone could pass 
within three feet of it without 
seeing or suspecting. There the 
loot could lie snug for a week 
or so—until it should be wholly 
safe to come by motor at night 
and cart it away. The leather sack had 
been slit, only to verify the belief that it 
held registered mail and not ordinary 
letters. 


HE Mistress and the Master were at 

breakfast on the veranda. Gray Dawn 
drowsed lazily on the floor beside the Mis- 
tress, his huge body greatly and continu- 
ously impeding the waitress’s efforts to 
circumnavigate the small table in the 
course of her duties. The morning mail was 
brought in. The topmost envelope bore 
the letterhead of the Inasmuch Orphan- 
age. The Master tore it open and read 
aloud: 


“You will receive formal acknowledgment 
and acceptance and the usual enthusiastic 
vote of thanks, and all that, in a day or two; 
as soon as the Board meets again. But in the 
meantime, I want you to know what a splen- 
did thing we all agree you have done, you 
and your wife, in turning the Federal reward 
over to the Orphanage. It means more to 
us than words can make you understand. 

“Ts it true that you were going to refuse the 
reward the Government had offered for the 
return of the plunder; and that your wife 
made you accept it and turn it over to our 
Building Fund? It sounds like her. 

“Now, I want to tell you two dear people 
something: That reward money, added to 
the other contributions, gives us enough to 
start work on the new wing. Yes, it is to be 
a wing; not a separate building. It means 
happy accommodations for at least thirty 
more homeless and parentless children. 
Think of that! 

“Do you know what we have decided to call 
the new wing, in honor of the way the money 
for it came to us? It is going to face the 
rising sun; so the earliest daylight will come 
through its windows. 

“We're going to name it ‘DAWN Hall.’” 


At sound of his name, the big silver-and- 
snow collie banged his plumed tail ap- 
provingly against the veranda floor. Life 
was monstrous pleasant, nowadays. And 
he had in mind, besides, a large bone to 
dig out of the pansy bed after breakfast, 
and a new mole tunnel in the lawn that 
needed opening. 









MUD, DIRT or SOIL 
is removed in a twin- 


kling. 







GREASE SPOTS 
come out like magic at 
this cleansing touch. 








GRASS STAINS 
are lifted out by 
this cleansing 
action. 


minutes 


by the clock—and all the 
soils have disappeared 


Le the worst cases four minutes is ample time to remove the 
spot and soil from your white shoes. Not to cover them up 
—but to completely remove them. Either of Dyanshine’s Whites 
seemingly performs miracles. They whisk the soils away almost 
as soon as you have started. 

A soft deposit of whitener is left. This you brush away. The 
shoes are as clean and white again as new—yet no whitening 
remains to rub off on clothing. 

Have you ever used either? Try them today. White footwear 
will no longer burden you with concern. Your dealer can sup- 
ply you one or both. Should you not find it, send fifty cents 
direct to us and we will send one bottle of the 
cleaner you desire. Write the Barton Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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White Canvas 
Dyanshine. A spe- 
cial cleaner and whit- 
ener for canvas and 


fabric shoes. Does not 















stiffen the shoe. 
Leaves no excess of 
whiteness to rub 
off on clothing. Re- 
moves grease, dirt 
and grass stains like 
magic. Fifty cents 
at your dealer's. 


White Kid Dyanshine. 
Used on white leather 
shoes (except suede) it 
lifts out soils and dirt. 
Prevents yellowhess. Keeps 
shoes a perfect white. Will 
not harden shoes. Can be 
rubbed to a beautiful soft 
lustre. Fifty cents a bottle. 
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SODA fountain 
4} is an entertain- 
yeu! ing and sociable 
ii sort of place. 
Even if you visit 
one quite alone, you come 
away feeling rested and re- 
freshed in mind as well as 
in body. 

The change is felt almost 
as soon as you enter such a 
place, as your attention is 
immediately claimed, and 
the time passes rapidly while 
you are entertained watch- 
ing the mixing and serving 
of many interesting and al- 
luring concoctions. 

Many ice-cream combi- 
nations found there may be 
duplicated at home with re- 
sults equally as satisfactory, 
for the necessary ingredi- 
ents lend themselves to pre- 
vious preparation, and the 
uniting of them at the table 
adds an element of interest and surprise to the end of simple 
summer meals. For instance, no other dessert finishes a fresh 
vegetable dinner with a more complete climax than: 





CARAMEL-ICE-CREAM SANDWICH. This is made by putting 
vanilla ice cream between and on top of two oblong pieces of 
a thin sheet of sponge cake and covering with a generous 
quantity of rich, smooth caramel sauce and a sprinkling of 
toasted almonds: 

Cream Caramel Sauce to meet this description is made 
by putting one cupful of light brown sugar, one-quarter 
cupful of granulated sugar, one-eighth teaspoonful of salt 
and half a cupful of corn sirup over the fire. Stir until it 
starts to boil, then cook to 241° F. or a firm soft ball 
without stirring. Cool slightly and stir in one cupful of thin 
cream. 

This sauce may also be used over ice cream in the form of a 
sundae and with an egg lettuce sandwich of coarse bread 
makes a popular noonday luncheon. 

Another favorite sundae for a luncheon combination is: 


CHOCOLATE BITTER-SWEET SUNDAE. The sauce is pre- 
pared by stirring half a cupful of scalded milk into half a 
pound of broken milk chocolate—less expensive when bought 
in bulk form—over a very low flame only long enough to 
melt the chocolate. Serve this creamy thick sauce over ice 
cream and sprinkle with freshly salted peanuts. 

A lighter dessert than any of the above mixtures and prob- 
ably the oldest as well as the one most frequently called for 
at soda fountains are: 


IcE-CREAM SoDAs. To make them place the desired 
amount of flavoring sauce in the bottom of a tall glass, add a 
small piece of ice cream and then while beating vigorously 
pour in a carbonated beverage that has been well shaken and 
which blends in flavor with the kind of sauce and ice cream 
used. Plain pop soda, ginger ale, cream sodas, sarsaparilla or 
root beer are frequent choices. The following sauces offer a 
choice of flavorings for this refreshing dessert. 

Lime Sauce. Combine one-third cupful of fresh lime juice 
with one-quarter cupful of sugar and one-quarter cupful of 
water that have cooled after having been boiled together 
long enough to dissolve the sugar. One tablespoonful of this 
sauce is sufficient to give a fresh lime flavor to a soda. 





Many popular soda-fountain desserts in addition to the ones above may be concocted at home with ice cream as a foundation. 


Chocolate Sauce. Stir two cupfuls of boiling water into a 
mixture of half a cupful of cocoa, half a cupful of sugar and 
one-quarter teaspoonful of salt. After it comes to the boiling 
point, simmer for thirty minutes, cool and add one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla. 

Pineapple Sauce. Drain the juice from a No. 1 can of 
crushed pineapple and reduce it to half its volume by cook- 
ing. Cool, then add the crushed fruit and one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice. 

This recipe may also be used for sundaes and has a deli- 
ciously refreshing flavor if sprinkled with chopped fresh mint 
leaves. 

Strawberry Sauce. Wash, hull and crush the berries with 
a potato masher. To each cupful of pulp and juice add a 
third cupful of sugar warmed in the hot sun or in an oven of 
250° F. for a few minutes with the door left open. The sugar 
will then dissolve readily, and the berries retain their tart 
freshness. 

This sauce is equally good for sundaes and on banana 
splits, therefore is worth treasuring until strawberries are 
again in season. 


STRAWBERRY SUPREME offers another use of strawberry 
sauce and is a treat you and your guests will always remem- 
ber, as it often vies with strawberry shortcake as a favorite 





Fruit-salad sundaes dispensed in family-style service at 
home are both welcome and wholesome. 





dessert in exclusive confec- 
tionery shops. Pour the 
above strawberry sauce over 
a cup cake placed on a piece 
of vanilla ice cream and gar- 
nish the whole with whipped 
sweetened cream and a fresh 
strawberry. 


Hot-FuDGE LuUXuRO will 
thoroughly satisfy even the 
most ravenous appetite for 
sweets and will leave one 
with a comfortably satisfied 
feeling if it follows a simple 
but nourishing meal consist- 
ing probably of only one 
other course, as, for in- 
stance, a substantial meat 
soup, thick with vegetables. 

To prepare this dessert, 
slit an opening in an éclair 
or cream puff shell on one 
side in a natural division 
marked by baking, press 
apart, fill with ice cream 
and allow to return to its original shape. Cover with hot 
fudge sauce and sprinkle with halves of pecans. 

For Hot Fudge Sauce melt two ounces of bitter chocolate 
over hot water and add half a cupful of evaporated milk, 
half a cupful of hot water, two tablespoonfuls of corn sirup, 
one and one-third cupfuls of sugar and a half teaspoonful of 
salt, and stir directly over the fire until it boils. Then cook 
to 232° F., soft-ball stage, add one tablespoonful of butter 
and cool for ten minutes. Stir in one teaspoonful of vanilla 
and beat slightly. Reheat over hot water before serving. 


MARSHMALLOW MINT SUNDAE is a combination of hot 
fudge sauce served over ice cream and marshmallow mint 
sauce. To prepare the latter cook together a mixture of two- 
thirds cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful of corn sirup and 
half a cupful of water, stirring until it boils. Continue cook- 
ing to 234° F. Drop six marshmallows, quartered, onto it 
and stand away to cool. Beat an egg white until stiff and 
then continue beating while you add the sirup in a steady 
even stream. Color green and flavor with peppermint. 


BUTTERSCOTCH SUNDAE is another favorite. An excellent 
sauce is made by stirring one tablespoonful of butter and one 
cupful of sugar together in a little frying pan over a slow flame 
until of alight brown color. Then add half a cupful of boiling 
water, stir until smooth and cook until as thick as a medium 
sirup, or 230° F. This sauce is clear amber in color and should 
be served hot. It may be reheated over hot water. 


BANANA SPLIT must not be omitted from this group of pop 
ular soda-fountain recipes. Ona banana cut lengthwise serv: 
a scoop each of two different kinds of ice cream, and ove: 
them pour a fresh or preserved fruit sauce, sprinkle with nuts 
and garnish with whipped cream and a maraschino cherry. 


FRUIT-SALAD SUNDAE is always in season in summer when 
an assortment of fresh fruit is kept on hand and a few 
fully ripe ones ready for use. A good selection includes 
both juicy acid fruits, such as berries, oranges, pineapple, 
and so on, and other fruits, such as peaches, pears, ba- 
nanas, and so on. Crush the juicy fruits and add the 
others cut in thin slices, then warmed sugar to taste and 
allow the mixture to stand long enough to dissolve the sugar 
before using the sauce. 
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eA Hot-/eather Cookery 


day which custom has prescribed for 

us, even in warm weather, the good 
old summertime, even with the ther- 
mometer doing its best or its worst, 
wouldn't be so bad. But with the pros- 
pect before her of mashing potatoes and 
broiling steak in the sizzling sunshine 
of the late afternoon, and of whipping 
up cakes or baking pies in the torrid 
noontide, the housewife may well be 
pardoned for failing to join enthusias- 
tically in the praise of summer. But what is she to do? 
There is no season of the whole year, perhaps, when young 
folks are so hungry or so given to entertaining. The long 
summer vacation is to them just a succession of good times, 
and of course one cannot picnic on delicatessen fare all the 
time, nor live out of tin cans either. Some cooking must be 
accomplished, and it must be fairly substantial; so the prob- 
lem exists and a way must be found to solve it. 

Fortunately not every summer day is a hot day; some 
days, even in July, are quite cool, sometimes so chilly and 
invigorating that it is a pleasure rather than a task to pre- 
pare an assortment of cooked foods. 

It might be well then to plan a few hot-weather dinners 
that may be at least partly prepared well in advance of 
their serving. Meats, perhaps, are the most trying part of 
the menu to prepare on a hot day, and yet meat is usually 
demanded by a hungry family. To be sure, it may be cold 
meat on occasion, but it must be very nicely prepared. So one 
hoils asmall ham, perhaps bakes it also in crumbs and brown 
sugar and serves it all glazed and dotted with cloves, hot for 
the first day, then sliced, and served with some of the easily 
prepared vegetable dishes of which I shall tell you shortly. 

Or if the family is large enough to warrant it, boil a beef 
tongue. A juicy, tender piece of corned beef simmered for 
several hours is another meat that can be safely recom- 
mended for hot-weather use. 


[: IT were not for those three meals a 





VEAL Loar is much more delicate than the familiar beef 
loaf; here are the ingredients for an unusually delicious one: 
1'> Pounds of Lean Veal 1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Parsley 

; Pound of Fat Salt Pork 14 Tablespoonful of Grated Lemon Peel 

i Egg 4 Teaspoonful of Powdered Thyme 

| Egg Yolk 144 Cupful of Cream or Milk 

Pimiento (Canned or Fresh) 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
l'ablespoonfuls of Cracker 2 Gratings of Nutmeg 
Crumbs 4 Teaspoonful of Pepper 


{_J AVE the veal and pork run through a food chopper, beat 
» 4 the egg and egg yolks until light, then mix all together, 
rm into a loaf and place in a baking pan on two slices of 
t salt pork. Place a slice of the pork on the top of the loaf 
wid bake in a moderate oven, 350° F., about two hours, 
‘csting frequently. 
Serve the loaf hot for the first day with a gravy made from 
) tablespoonfuls of liquid in the pan, to which are added 
upful of sour cream, a teaspoonful each of butter and flour 
i\bbed to a paste, and salt, pepper and paprika to taste. 
When serving the loaf cold, garnish the platter with thinly 
‘iced tomatoes, sprays of water cress and cucumbers dipped 
in French dressing. 


ITALIAN BAKED BEANS are very different from the more 
heavy substantial Boston bean that is so popular through 
the winter. They are lighter and more appetizing. 

2 Cupfuls 
Smal Gujon 7 Beam 


‘4 Cupful of Olive Oil 
3 Sweet Pickles 


1 Bunch of Celery 
4 Cupful of Grated Cheese 
4% Cupful of Stuffed Olives 
2 Cupfuls of Strained Tomatoes 


Goak the beans overnight or for several hours in the usual 
way, then rinse, cover again with water and boil them for 
an hour. Cook the tomato pulp and the oil together for half 


By CAROLINE B. KING 


an hour, then add the chopped onion, pickles, olives and cel- 
ery, and pour over the beans in a baking dish or casserole. 
Cover and bake slowly for two hours. Sprinkle the cheese 
over the top and return to the oven to brown. 


SCALLOPED POTATOES may be baked while the beans are 
cooking. It isa very good plan to prepare two dishes of these 
always popular potatoes, leaving one quite plain, and adding 
to the other a quarter to a half a green pepper shredded fine, 
and a small onion grated. In reheating these or the beans, 
simply place the dishes containing them in a large pan of 
cold water, placing a trivet or an old fireproof plate under 
the dish, set over a slow fire and bring to the boiling point. 
This method will heat the food but not the kitchen. 

By the way, it is always a most welcome thing to find a 
dish of cold boiled potatoes in the refrigerator on a warm 
day, as there is almost no end to the nice ways they may 
be prepared. Therefore, on a cool morning, scrub, rinse and 
boil, without peeling, enough potatoes for at least two days, 
and have them ready for creaming, for salads, for a cottage 
fry, or for a dish of quickly prepared potatoes au gratin. 

A few hard-cooked eggs prepared at the same time 
will be an added convenience, for, removed from the 
shells, they will remain white for several days. 


CURRIED EGGs is a quickly prepared main dish. 


5 or 6 Hard-Cooked Eggs 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 34 Teaspoonful of Curry Powder 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter Paprika and Pepper to 

1% Cupfuls of Milk Taste 


34 Teaspoonful of Salt 


AKE a sauce of the butter, flour, curry and 
milk, add the salt and pepper, and .the eggs 
halved. Simmer over hot water ten minutes, then 
serve on freshly made and well buttered toast. 
A quart or two of string beans, Lima beans or wax beans 
and beets, are very convenient to have on hand already 
cooked also, and firm, medium-sized tomatoes are all the bet- 
ter for having been scalded and peeled, then set aside to chill. 


For POTATO SALAD OR COLESLAW, thin the cooked may- 
onnaise with a few tablespoonfuls of evaporated milk; a 
little minced ham may also be added to the dressing for po- 
tato salad, to which it will give a most delicious flavor. 


Smiling sun on summer 
days 

Makes the housewife 
change her ways. 
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Program 


A SwISss VEGETABLE PLATTER will make an inviting sup- 
per on a hot evening; for it will be required tomatoes, 
medium-sized cold potatoes, with cold cooked peas, beans, 
carrots and beets as convenient, and one hard-cooked egg 
for each serving. Border the platter with tender lettuce 
leaves, slice the tomatoes and place around the edge, spread 
lightly with salad dressing, arrange the potato slices partly 
over the tomatoes, cover these with salad dressing, and after- 
ward arrange the sliced beets or carrots over the potatoes; 
finally in the center heap the cold peas mixed with dressing. 
Over all sift the egg yolks pressed through a sieve, and garnish 
the edges of the platter with the rings of egg whites. 


ALAD DRESSINGS that will keep, no matter what the 
weather, are a blessing, and here are three that I can 
highly recommend: 


COOKED MAYONNAISE DRESSING. Place in a bowl but do 
not beat or mix: 
2 Egg Yolks 
4 Teaspoonful of Dry Mustard 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Cupful of Oil 


1 Teaspoonful of Sugar 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Lemon Juice 
3 Tablespoonfuls of Vinegar, or All 
Lemon Juice, or All Vinegar 
Meantime cook two tablespoonfuls of butter with three 
tablespoonfuls of flour and when smooth add one cupful of 
hot water, and cook in a double boiler for ten min- 
utes. Turn this sauce into the first mixture and 
beat vigorously with a rotary beater until smooth 
and velvety. Keep in a cold place and when re- 
quired add other seasonings as liked, a dash of 
paprika or cayenne for a fish or vegetable salad, 
or a tablespoonful of sugar and a cupful of whipped 
cream for a fruit salad. Chili sauce, grated onion, 
chopped olives, chopped pepper or Worcestershire 
sauce may be added for sake of variety. 


PINEAPPLE DRESSING is used only with a fruit 
salad, and it is delightful with a frozen one. To 
make it, beat two eggs to a light froth. Rub together a ta- 
blespoonful of butter, a tablespoonful of flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt, then stir in 
one and a half cupfuls of pineapple juice and bring to the 
boiling point; whip in the eggs, and cook over boiling water 
until thick. Add two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and chill. 
Before using fold in a cupful of whipped cream. 


FRENCH DRESSING one may also make on cool mornings. 
Place in a glass bottle half a cupful of olive oil, a quarter of a 
cupful of cider vinegar, half a teaspoonful of salt and a quar- 
ter of a teaspoonful of pepper and paprika and a teaspoonful 
of grated onion. Cover and shake vigorously until well 
blended. Keep on hand in the refrigerator and shake well 
when ready to use. ; 

Transform this dressing to a piquant Russian dressing 
by adding to half a cupful of it half a cupful of the cooked 
mayonnaise, two tablespoonfuls of chili sauce and two 
tablespoonfuls of whipped cream, with two teaspoonfuls each 
of finely chopped green pepper, pimiento, cucumber pickle 
and olives. 

Desserts are not often a problem in the summertime, as 
there is nothing more wholesome and delicious than fresh 
fruits, for this is the season for luscious melons, as well as 
peaches and berries of all kinds. 

On the other hand, if one has a pie-loving family, pie may 
be made on a cool day, and an extra pastry shell also, with 
perhaps half a dozen smaller tart shells. Bake these and the 
pie shell on the outside of the pans, pricking them well to 
prevent blistering. They may be filled with sugared ber- 
ries, sliced peaches, or with a lemon or chocolate filling 
and topped with a meringue a few hours before they are 
to be served, and a few minutes in the oven to brown the 
meringue will make them fresh and delicious. 
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“The BEST COOKS use 


Aluminum 














How to buy a double boiler 


In many households, and especially Useful for all thesz 
where there are children, the dou- things 
ble boiler is the hardest-working cs 
utensil in the kitchen. = aed apg ta me 
. . and white sauce for creaming vegetables. 

over the simmerer cooking ve 

r . . ! 1 F ki ining milk. (Milk 
ce ine anways busy! SORMAPS:  Beretastee eter at ome 

ho' intai e 

: buy a double boiler as good as greet water miains a cen temper 
t is Mirro one. It pays to get the olate, cocoa, puddings, cream soups. 

: : te 
thick, hard, /asting metal that goes saat sities Mitts 
. . cooked at high temperature become 
into all Mirro ware. Let the mark, pogo ) Baenolee: coment, scrambled eggs, 

- 2 soft cooked eggs, sala ressings. 

‘““MIRRO, The Finest Alumi- - 
num,” help you to make your every 
investment in aluminum a paying 
one, returning dividends of real 
economy and satisfaction. 


Long hours 


4 For “*6-minute”’ icing and cake fillings. 
oe) 
Get a good double boiler. This Mirro one 
in the most popular size (2-qt. 
$2. 40) inset, 3-qt. bottom) costs only 
$2.40 at good stores—a little 
more in the Far West and South. 


ALUMINUM Goops MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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<> =SOCOMirro Torte Pan with Cake Decorator, Special, $1.00 


Get this expert’s cake-making outfit. Spring-form pan has split side and 
separate bottom for removing cake without marring. Decorator has 8 inter- 
changeable tips, for lettering, scrolls, flowers, etc. 
ND Complete outfit, with directions, costs only $1 at your dealer’s or prepaid 
D by us anywhere in U. S. Pin $1 bill, check, or money order to coupon. 
E) MD a r\ Offer expires Dec. 31, 1927. 





Aluminum Ceads Niemahactuitan’ Casini. Manitowoc, Wis. 
For $1 enclosed please send prepaid Mirro torte pan and cake decorator, as advertised. 


LHJ 7-27 
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The ice-box method adds many favorite hot breads and cakes to summer menus. 


eIce-Box Yeast Breads 


By STELLA E, FULTON 


mati big sweet-smelling pans of 
oe rolls, the pans of spicy kuchen 
Mor the loaves of nut-and-raisin 
4| bread that we used to spread 





a afternoon, ready for the Sunday- 
morning bredkfast or the Sunday-night 
supper, were delicious and never to be 
forgotten. But one reason why we gave 
up this baking was that these breads did 
not submit themselves to any kind of 
time schedule and therefore interfered 
with any time budget that the house- 
keeper might make. If the house hap- 
pened to get cold during the night, or if we 
mixed them too stiff, or sometimes for no 
reason at all that we could discover, they 
came up slowly and demanded attention 
just at the moment when the housekeeper 
was busiest or wanted to go out. 

But lately I have learned of a dough 
that can be counted on to be ready for the 
oven, promptly to the minute. And it has 
another big advantage. It requires no 
kneading whatever. To mix a batch and 
bake it is easier, on the whole, than to mix 
and bake quick breads. And it is as deli- 
cious as though hours of time had been 
spent in its preparation. 


IcE-Box DouGH. Mix two cupfuls of 
boiling water, one-half cupful of sugar, 
one tablespoonful of salt, two tablespoon- 
fuls of shortening and cool to lukewarm. 
Soften two cakes of compressed yeast in 
one-quarter cupful of lukewarm water, 
add one teaspoonful of sugar and stir-into 
the first mixture. Add two beaten eggs 
and stir in four cupfuls of flour and beat 
thoroughly, then stir in three or four more 
cupfuls of flour but do not knead. Cover 
and put in the ice box to have on hand. 
Shape and put into pans to double in bulk 
about three hours before ready to bake. 

The special advantage of this dough is 
that it need not all be used at once. Simply 
take out what is required, enough for a pan 
of rolls and a coffee kuchen, perhaps. Then 
cover the balance and set away till more is 
wanted. Held at sufficiently low temper- 
ature the dough will keep for a week. 

Dry YEAST ICE-Box DOUGH is made 
by pouring two cupfuls of boiling water 
over three-quarters of a cupful of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of shortening and two 
and a half teaspoonfuls of salt. When 
cool add two beaten eggs, then one cake 
of dry yeast softened in one cupful of 
tepid water. Add two or three cupfuls of 
flour, beat well and let rise for two hours. 
Then add about eight cupfuls of flour, 
knead and put in ice box for three days 
before using, pushing down from the sides 
each day. Shape and allow about three 


hours to double in bulk in a warm place 
before baking. 

As this dough is sweet and rich it forms 
the basis of many kinds of rolls as well as 
any dried or fresh fruit coffee kuchen. 

These are prepared by rolling the dough 
to one-half inch in thickness and placing 
it in a buttered pie dish or bread pan for 
about three hours to double in bulk. Just 
before putting into a hot oven (425° F.) 
to bake for about twenty minutes, cover 
with one of the following fruit mixtures: 


DuTCH APPLE KUCHEN. Arrange slices 
of apples slightly overlapping and cover 
with a paste of one-half cupful of brown 
sugar, one-half teaspoonful of cinnamon 
and sufficient cream to moisten to a thick 
paste, about two tablespoonfuls. 


PINEAPPLE KUCHEN is made the same 
way by substituting well-drained crushed 
canned pineapple for apples and white 
sugar instead of brown. This gives ahighly 
glazed candied-fruit finish. 


PEAR KUCHEN is a luscious variation. 
If dried fruit is used soak it well, and for 
fresh fruit use less cream for the paste, to 
which add half a teaspoonful of lemon rind. 


PEACH OR PRUNE KUCHEN. Cover with 
well-soaked peaches or pitted prunes, dot 
with butter and sprinkle with sugar mixed 
with a little grated peel of an orange. 


FRUIT OR NUT LOAVES may be made by 
adding various dried fruits, nuts or pre- 
pared bran to this sweet-bread foundation. 
One of the best of these is fig bread. Toa 
pound of dough add a cupful of cooking 
figs cut into small pieces with scissors. 
When well mixed place in a greased bread 
pan, let rise until doubled in bulk and 
bake about forty-five minutes at 380° F. 


CARAMEL PECAN ROLLS are fast becom- 
ing a universal favorite in all bake shops. 
To make them, roll the dough out to less 
than half an inch thick and in oblong 
shape about six by ten inches. Brush with 
melted butter, roll up loosely the short 
way and cut crosswise in pieces about two 
inches long. Stand on the cut edge, with 
dough well apart, in a baking pan contain- 
ing a caramel mixture, made by stirring 
two tablespoonfuls of butter and one cup- 
ful of sugar until light brown, then adding 
one cupful of boiling water and cooking 
to a heavy sirup. Sprinkle with half pecan 
meats before adding the rolls, and allow 
at least an inch around each one for rising. 
Bake about thirty minutes at 400° F. and 
turn out of the pan to cool. 
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A Favorite Salad aboar 
yacht Privateer” 


An easy luxury for your own table 


OW many times the success of a luncheon or supper 

aboard the famous yacht “Privateer” has centered 
on his clever egg salad, only chef Peter Johnson can say. 
Certain it is that Peter’s salad enchants the egg into 
something you have never met before. 


“Yes,” shrugs Peter modestly, “it is different, for I make a 
most savory Russian Dressing, highly seasoned with mustard.” 
It is the secret of flavor 
You must permit yourself this tiny 


“Of course, Colman’s Mustard. 
to use only the best. 
extravagance!” 


A y vd 


lor Cotman’s is made of that famous, keen-flavored 
mustard seed which grows only in the Fen country of 
Lincolnshire, England. Its racy piquancy is possessed by 
no other mustard. 


Colman discovered the rare 
Mus- 
and milling became the devoted occupation 
its craft passed on from one generation to 
the next and today the lads who harvest this seed for 
J. & J. Colman, or mill it into the savory flour you get in 
the golden Colman package, are direct inheritors of the 
diiepe who farmed and milled for Jeremiah Colman. 


Back in 1805, Jeremiah 
virtue of this seed and encouraged its cultivation. 
tard growing 
of the shire- 


\ spicing of Colman’s Mustard in all your salad dress- 
ings you will find gives them a tang, a chef-like perfection 
of subtle, incisive flavor, which makes them extraordi- 
narily appetizing. 


Gives new zest to 
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RUSSIAN DRESSING, for egg salad (Peter’s 
Recipe). Into well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs stir 1 level 
tablespoon Colman’s Mustard, Y% teaspoon paprika, 
VY teaspoon curry powder, 1 teaspoon salt, 1\2 tea- 
spoons sugar. Add 2 cups salad oil gradually, beating 
mixture constantly, and stir in V2 cup tomato catsup. 





d the famous ~;: 
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FRENCH DRESSING, ” cup oil; 2 tablespoons 
vinegar; I teaspoon paprika; I teaspoon powdered 
sugar; 2 level teaspoons Colman’s Mustard; 2 tea- 
Spoons salt; dash of cayenne: 
Place all of the ingredients in a bottle or cruet, 
chill, shake vigorously just before using. 
, 


everyday cooking 


| 
1 
| 





' UB SAUCE FOR BOILED RICE— 
interesting luncheon dish or pleasing 
titute for potatoes. 


ue B Sauce—Heat 1 cup milk in 
le boiler, Cream 1 tablespoon each of 

aa butter into a soft ball, drop into hot 

k and stir until mixture thickens. Add 

i feaspoon salt, V8 teaspoon F< othe NY 
‘Spoon Colman’ s Mustard, 2 teaspoon 

if 'oneeiletehin (if desired), 4 lb. Ameri- 
can cheese, and beat until cheese is melted. 


N such simple ways distinguished 
cooking achieves its distinction. 
Through the gift for seasoning, the 
subtle combination of flavors which en- 
hance each other. 

How many a French dish—sauce, en- 
trée, hors d’ oeuvres, au gratin—owes its 
delightful surprise to the mustard which 
the French use so cleverly. There can be 


no compromise with the little luxuries of 


seasoning, for with them you can thrift- 
ily work magic in commonplace foods 


By appointment to 





and made-over dishes. Without them 
even the juiciest steak, the tenderest 
fowl, the most succulent vegetables may 
taste flat—how melancholy! 


Your tin of Colman’s Mustard at 
hand on your shelf of seasonings will 
give you new reputation for expert 
finesse in cookery. And the Colman 
booklet contains many gems of savory 
inspiration. This booklet will be sup- 
plied to you without cost. Send for it 
today before you forget. 


His Majesty The King 


COLMAN’S MUSTARD 





New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Name 





J. & J. Cotman (U. S. A.) Ltd., Dept. J-4 


Please send me free booklet of recipes for new and appetizing salad 
dressings, meats, entrées and relishes. 























RELISH FOR COLD MEATS—Mix 

Colman’s Mustard as the English do— 

with cold water to the consistency of rich 

cream. Let stand 10 minutes to develop its 

full piquancy. It adds zest to the flavor of 
the meats. 


FREE! Booklet of 
Unusual Recipes . . 
Mail coupon today! 
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Ie your nose perceptwe 
to the sensuous Joy | 


of agreeable scentr & 


Do flowers delight only your eyes or 

do your nostrils vibrate with ecstasy 

at a breeze bearing a breath of 
violet or the rich perfume of 


budding hyacinth? 


= are people to whom 
scent makes no appeal, just as there are 
the “‘color-blind” and “tone-deaf.” 
And there are others—you may be one 
of these—who are acutely sensitive to 
fragrance, just as the artist is to color 
or the musician is to sound. 

If you have a nose for delicate odors, 
you will take a keen delight in perceiv- 
ing a delicate essence in everything you 
use intimately—a delight that others 
less finely conscious will never know. 

Scent-conscious people declare that 
books have aromas subtly their own— 
that homespun smells different from 
broadcloth—that a letter written in 
pencil can be told blindfold from one 
written with ink—and that they would 
as soon walk in a garden of paper flow- 
ers as bathe with a soap that carried 
no message to the nostrils. 

By that they do not mean that 
books, or flowers, or soap should be 
artificially scented. The distinguished 


Tuis FREE SAMPLE CAKE WILL PLEASE YOU 
—OR LEAVE YOU INDIFFERENT 


To help you test your responsiveness to the 
allure of agreeable odor in the intimate things 
you use, we will send you free of charge a 
generous sample cake of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap, together with a book of valuable beauty 
secrets, called: “Nature’s Way to Lovely 
Skin.” The advice in this book is endorsed by 
a famous skin specialist. 

Send coupon today. The price of a full-size - 
cake of Cashmere Bouquet Soap is 25 cents 
at drug stores. Cashmere Bouquet is “Hard- 

Milled,” and lasts a very long time. 
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fragrance known as Cashmere Bouquet is 

more than a fragrance. The flower es- 

sences that make this fragrance also in- 
crease the cleansing action of Cashmere 

Bouquet Soap. 

It is a very happy 
coincidence that 
the flower es- 
sences in Cash- 
mere Bouquet 
that impart this 
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: 


delicate, dainty freshness also serve to 
make a lather that removes from the pores 
the clogging dirt and surplus oils that 
stand in the way of a soft and lovely skin. 
If you are scent-conscious—if you have 
been favored by Nature with the gift of 
high perception to agreeable scent—you 
will find in the fragrance of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap—a satisfaction that will be 
unknown to those whose noses are insen- 
sitive to the magical charms of scent. 


VO 


Est. 1806 

















FREE SAMPLE OFFER 


Colgate & Company (Dept. 60 G), 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
In Canada, Colgate &9 Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise Street, Montreal 


Please send me, free, a sample-size cake of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
and a copy of “‘Nature’s Way to Lovely Skin.” 


Name = 





Address at 





State__ — 


City es 











July, 1 
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The new salad- 
dressing bot- 
tles are marked 
to show the 
amount of oil 
and vinegar to 
use for French 
dressing. 


French dress- 
ing may be kept 
in the refriger- 
ator and is 
then ready to 
Serve except 
for a thorough 
shaking. 





ey 


2. Garlic alone can give meat, fish or 
vegetable salad piquancy and smooth- 
ness of flavor suggestive of a profes- 
sional chef. Use it by rubbing the 
mixing bowl with the open surface 
of one of the cloves cut lengthwise. 


3. The tender tops of new onions or 


scallions have a mild green flavor 
that blends well with other fresh vege- 
tables used in salads. When dried 
winter onions grow green sprouts these 
also may be used in the same way. 





6. To blend the ingredients thoroughly, in- 
sert forks as shown, bring them together 
and up through the center. 
@ quarter turn and repeat several times. 








Give the bowl 





os) 





4. Dried onions season a salad most 
evenly when only the juice is used 
hy adding it to the dressing. The best 
way to extract it is by twisting the cut 
surface of an onion round and round 
in the same spot on a sharp grater. 


5. Sugar improves the flavor of al- 
most all vegetable salads. Any addi- 
tional to that in the dressing should 
be sprinkled over the top before mari- 
nating, so it will be dissolved and 
blended evenly through the mixture. 





7. Well-seasoned meat, fish, fruit. and 
most vegetable salads are marinated by 
standing in French dressing half an hour, 
then drained and mixed with mayonnaise. 





8. In preparing a salad of crisp fresh vegetables as cucumber, onion, tomato and 
water cress, pour French dressing over the first three just before assembling and 
draw the water cress through it so the whole salad will taste as good as it looks. 





Pure White and Smooth. When you have Vollrath Ware you know 
that your utensils are clean,and it is so easy to keep them clean because 
these pure white vessels are as easy to wash as china. Have plenty 
of them and you work faster and easier and get through sooner. 

















Making Canning 


HA the drudgery of canning 
and preserving is eliminated 
when you have plenty of canning 
equipment and vessels that are 
easy to clean. 


Sauce pans, ladles, colanders— 
utensils of all shapes and sizes for 
all canning and preserving pur- 





“New Idea” Kettle. This is a Vollrath Imperial Hol- 


poses can be selected from the low Ware item, made especially to withstand the heavy 


duty of canning. The kettle is coated with grayish blue 
large assortment of Vollrath Ware. speckled enamel outside and white enamel inside, and is 


These utensils are not stained by 
vegetable and fruit juices even under 
prolonged cooking at high tempera- 
tures. Every Vollrath vessel is covered 
with ¢hree coats of vitreous porcelain 
enamel fused on. Its surfaces are so 
hard and smooth that Vollrath Ware 
is as easy to wash as china. 


A kitchen or pantry can be easily out- 
fitted with this beautiful kitchen ware, 





as easy to wash as china. 


if you buy one or two pieces at a time. 


All the better hardware and depart- 
ment stores sell Vollrath Ware. Look 
for the Vollrath blue label. If you 
don’t find it, write us your require- 
ments and also get a free copy of 
“Cuisine,” containing 60 recipes by 
famous chefs. 


THE VOLLRATH COMPANY 
Established 1874 


Sheboygan + Wisconsin 


Convenient Shapes and Sizes. This picture 
shows a bake pan, a mixing bowl, a pudding pan, a 
percolator, a refrigerator dish with cover, and a cup 
—all Vollrath items of every-day usefulness in every 
kitchen. How many have you? You'll never know 
how much they can lighten kitchen work until 
you’ve used them. See your dealer today! 
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| _ al Make “learning to chew” 
\ a happy one 
\ There are so many things that Baby 
\ must learn—and mothers can help him 
so little. 
What a biessing it is then to have 
\ these wholesome biscuits to aid him 
through that great adventure into solid 


feeding. Sunshine Arrowroot Biscuits 
dissolve so readily, they fairly melt in 
Baby’s mouth, greatly diminishing the 
danger of choking. 






















ARROWROOT 


HEALTH BISCUITS 


Made in "‘The Thousand Window Bakeries’ 
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A FEW SIMPLE 
FEEDING RULES 


1. Infants should be fed only at 
regular hours. 


2. If a child will not eat at meal- 
time give him nothing until the next 
meal-time. Do not force him to eat. 


3. A lively, energetic child needs 
more food than a quiet one. This need 
will show in the child’s appetite. 


4. Encourage free drinking of water 
—never however when there is food 
in the mouth. 





5. In learning to chew, Sunshine 
Arrowroot Biscuits are a great help, 
they digest so easily. 
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~A/ hundred adventures every day 


Furthermore, since Arrowroot is most 
easily digested of all the starches, 
baby specialists recommend Sunshine 
Arrowroot Biscuits as early as the sixth 
month. 

At your grocer’s in dainty blue pack- 
ages or by the pound. 


Yours for the asking. You ought to read 
the very informative chapter on Baby Feeding in 
The Sunshine Book by Ida Bailey Allen. Also 
contains many excellent serving suggestions. It’s 
free. Send request to Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
814 Commerce Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


by the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
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New tea-serving equipment features the hot-water pot as part of a set or an extra piece, large pots 
vividly colored, with a strainer in the lid, and glass pots with the tea ball on an adjustable chain. 


What Do You Kuow About It? 








varieties of tea leaf it is possible to brew an aver- 
| age of 276 cups to the pound? 





Tuis 1s Wuy tea is such a cheap beverage. 
DO YOU KNOW that there are two general classes of tea, 


the difference being due to the process of curing and not 
the source of supply? 





Tuis 1s Way green and black teas can be produced from leaves 
of the same shrub. 

DO YOU KNOW that green tea is made by steaming and 
drying, but for black tea the leaf is fermented before drying? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the classes differ in both flavor and color. 

DO YOU KNOW that tea is graded according to the age of | 
the leaf from which it is made? | 

Tuis 1s Wuy the grades called “Pekoe,” made from the tips 
of young shoots, are the most delicate and expensive. 

DO YOU KNOW that tea as well as coffee contains caffein? 

Tuis 1s Wy tea is also a stimulating beverage. 

DO YOU KNOW that the Chinese have a saying that only 
water which is well aerated should be used in tea making? 

| Tuis 1s Wuy water which has been boiled a long time will not 

| produce tea of good flavor. 


DO YOU KNOW that the caffein and flavoring substance in 
tea leaves are quickly extracted by boiling water, while the 
tannin is extracted more slowly? 

Tuis 1s Wuy tea should not be allowed to “steep” or “brew” 
for more than from three to five minutes. 

DO YOU KNOW that while longer infusion will make tea 

| appear stronger it will spoil the delicate flavor and increase 

the amount of tannin? 
Tuis 1s Wuy tea after it is brewed should not be allowed to 
| “stand” on the leaves. 

DO YOU KNOW that the first brewing extracts the stimulat- 
ing ingredients and delicate flavor from the tea leaves? 

Tuis1s Wuy fresh leaves should always be used-for each brewing. 

DO YOU KNOW that all tea coming into this country is care- 
fully inspected and tested at the port of entry? 

Tuis 1s Wuy the United States gets the cleanest and purest 

| teas that are produced. 

DO YOU KNOW that while tea is an important industry of 


India, Ceylon, Japan and China, it also may be grown in 
our South Atlantic and Gulf States? 


Tuis 1s Wuy the Government issues Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
301, “Home Grown Tea.” 





Food-Facts Information Service 
Ladies Home Fournal 
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Please send me a copy 
of the latest edition 
of your recipe book. 
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y y HETHER you use cheese or 
chicken, ham or tongue, roast beef or sardine, rye bread ~.) 
or white bread—be liberal with “that flavor called French” és, 
—and you have a sandwich to a man’s taste. a 
For “that flavor called French”, the flavor of French’s ‘ 
Mustard, is néither too hot nor too flat—just right— - 
smooth, creamy, appetizing. : . 
Only a few know the secret formula that biends the finest s 
mustard and choicest spices in such savory combination. . 
But millions know that it gives the needed touch that .. 
makes everyday foods doubly enjoyable. hs 
Have you a copy of the French recipe book into which : 
Emly Bleeke has gathered her suggestions for adding ~~ 
variety to your daily pienes A pony will be sent free . ¥ 
on amide 5 
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original piece which had never been published, 
and if so would he kindly come to the platform 
and play it. 

Professor Titcomb, who was later my teacher 
and who now lives very near me in Hollywood, 


played one of his own compositions which had never been 
published; and in the midst of it one of the men standing 
close struck a discord with the highest note on the piano, 
which no performer could have reached. In his own opinion 
he was being funny, but I remember thinking at the time 
what a cruel thing it was to make that poor blind negro 


hear that unplayable note of discord. Blind Tom, 
however, went through the composition beautifully, 
and when he came to that note which he could not 
reach with his hand, he leaned down to the keyboard 
and struck it with his nose. He impressed me then 
as being quite the most wonderful man in the world. 
And how the audience applauded him! I have for- 
gotten who it was, but someone bursting with local 
pride shouted amidst the confusion: “‘We have a 
little girl here, Carrie Jacobs, who can play like that!” 

By my father I was led to the platform. I stood 
there while Blind Tom played an original unpub- 
lished march that was all in octaves. It was ex- 
tremely difficult for my smafl:hands, but I played it 
and my father was very proud. It was my first ap- 
pearance in public and there was a good deal of a 
demonstration when I had finished. I have no idea 
what this march was or whether it has ever been 
published since, but I can play it today. 


HE things that have happened to me have always 

happened suddenly. There is no warning, and 
then abruptly the whole world seems to have been 
changed for me. It was so when my father lost every- 
thing he had in a panic and died shortly thereafter. 
We were forced to give up our lovely home and we 
moved to my grandfather’s hotel, the Davis House. 
Here I was more alone than I had ever been and I 
spent hours at the piano. I felt somewhat of a de- 
pendent and I didn’t like the idea. I tried to solve 
this problem at the age of twelve by going to work 
for the town milliner. I lasted just one day, for when 
I went home and was asked where I’d been since 
morning and had to tell my austere grandfather what 
I had done, he exploded: “I guess the men of this 
family will always be able to take care of our women- 
folks!’’ I had not supposed that my absence would 
even be noticed. 

' Things went on uneventfully for a number of years. 
I grew into girlhood, and then at eighteen I married 
Mr. F. J. Smith. It was an unhappy marriage, but I 
had my little son. After six years we were separated. 
At twenty-five I married Dr. Frank Lewis Bond, 


Ne tin, 


crese. 
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The Hard Roads of Melody 


(Continued from Page 7) 


who took a deep and sympathetic interest in my music and 
encouraged me to put down on paper some of the little songs 
that were continually in my mind. I could play for him as 
I never have played for anyone else, hours at a time. 

With Doctor Bond, my little son and I went to live in what 
was then a small iron-mining town in Northern Michigan, 


joy that the day has 


brought, 


Do youthinkwhattheend of a 


per - fect day Can mean to a_ tired__ When the 
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sun goes down with a flam-ing ray, Andthedearfriendshave to 


one 





nee a a 
(The first page of A Perfect Day will be found on page 7 of this issue.) 
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Iron River. Here were spent the seven happiest 
years of my life. Our existence there in the great 
pine forests was almost idyllic. Here was little but 
Nature in its loveliest, most charming guise; and 
we felt no need of many folks, for we had our great 


love. Sometimes I would drive with the doctor through those 
vast woods, under the tall cathedral aisles of trees nearly a 
hundred feet high, along the roads richly red from the iron 
deposits. While the doctor tended the sick I would linger 
in those great silences, that were not like the silences we have 
here on a California hilltop, but were interrupted by the 


murmuring of the wind in the trees. Sometimes this 
noise would swell and seem like the onrush of a swift 
train, and then it would die down, but it was never 
absolutely soundless for long. Occasionally, on ac- 
count of the density of the forest, the doctor would 
have to walk ten miles to tend some distant home- 
steader, and then I would go into the quiet woods and 
sit motionless -while I thought out the verses of a 
song. From somewhere—who can tell me where?— 
I would be hearing sweet melody, when abruptly the 
forest stillness would be broken as if by a pistol shot 
and I would know that a pine cone had fallen to the 
ground. 


UT all this happiness went—again with sudden- 
ness. The iron mine caved in and the river washed 
through. The doctor not only lost his money that he 
had invested in the mine but the people he had cared 
for could not pay him; in fact there were not even 
any accounts. Any doctor or doctor’s wife will under- 
stand how this can come about. 

Being optimistic as well as a dreamer, I decided 
that all there was to do was to publish some of my 
songs —I had had so much encouragement from 
friends (who are sometimes your worst, if uninten- 
tional, enemies) that I believed them readily salable— 
and we could move to a city and by song-writing I 
could earn enough money to supply our needs while 
my husband became known and worked up a new 
practice. Doctor Bond fought hard against my idea 
of trying to help support the family, but I insisted 
that everybody knew it took time for a physician to 
build up in a new place; and, anyway, song-writing 
was just fun forme. At last he consented to my going 
to Chicago to seek out a publisher; but in his heart 
he never thought we’d really leave that little town. 

I went to the office of the Herald and sent in my 
card to Mr. Scott, the editor. After listening pa- 
tiently to the very end—I think I must have lasted 
two solid hours!—he told me to go downstairs and 
see a woman staff writer under the name of Amber. 


(Continued on Page 112) 


For mem-’ry haspaint-ed this 


fade, 


of a friendweve made. 


Published by permission of Carrie Jacobs-Bond & Son; Boston Music Company, Sole Selling Agents. 
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\ Winning 


Approval 


“very genuine MONARCH pack- 
ge bears the original Lion Head, 
he oldest Trade Mark in the 


United States covering a com- 
plete line of the World’s Finest 


Food Products, 








Peanut Butter 
t Sweet Pickles 
i Sweet Relish 
Preserves 
Jellies 
i Spices 
\ Olives 
Olive Oil 
Cake Flour 
Grape Juice 
5 Food of Wheat 
Hi Jelly Powder 
‘| Baking Powder 
' | Orange Marmalade 
i 


an 


| Figs in Syrup 

| Cooked Spagh/#tti 
Tomato Sour’ 

| Tomato Puree 

| Vegetable Soup 


Loe 


2. 
iKD>e* 


Asparagus 
Sweet Corn 
Sweet Peas 
Tomatoes 
Wax Beans 
Lima Beans 
Succotash 
Beets 

Okra 
Carrots 
Spinach 
Huininy 
Sauer Kraut 
Salmon 
Sardines 
Shrimps 
Lobster 
Tuna Fish 
Crabmeat 









TEA - COCOA 


Sliced Pineapple 
Crushed Pineapple 
Thousand Island Dressing 
Mayonnaise Salad Dressing 
Salad Mustard 

Prepared Mustard 

Yankee Beans with Pork 
Pork and Beans 

Chili Con Carne 
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Whole Green Stringless Beans 
Early June Peas 

Golden Bantam Corn 

Sweet Crosby Corn 


CHILI SAUCE 


Yellow Cling Peaches 


Royal Anne Cherries 
Red Pitted Cherries 


REID, MURDOCH & CO. 


Established 1853 « General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 


Red Kidney Beans 


MONARCH is the only nation- 
ally advertised brand of Quality 
Food Products sold exclusively 
through the men who own and 
operate their own stores. 
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Monarch Teenie Weenie 
Specialties 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Pickles 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Mixed Pickles 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Relish 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Chow 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Onions 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Ringlets 
Teenie Weenie Peanut Butter 
Teenie Weenie Sardines 
Teenie Weenie Sweet Peas 
Teenie Weenie Early June Peas 
Teenie Weenie Green Beans 
Teenie Weenie Lima Beans 
Teenie Weenie Diced Carrots 
Teenie Weenie Beets 


Sweet Cucumber Slices (Peeled) Teenie Weenie Sweet Corn 
Nancy Hanks Luncheon Pickles Teenie Weenie Asparagus Points 


© 1927 R., M. & Co. 
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Sheets and Vacations! 


Be happy days in glorious vaca- 
tion land! Wonderful, gay nights 


always ‘‘too early for bed’’. 


But 


whether vacation takes you to seashore, 
mountains, farm, or keeps you quietly 
at home, what more soothing, when 
you do go to bed, than restful sleep be- 
tween the soft, downy smoothness of 


snowy Utica sheets? 


Fortunate the woman with a goodly 
supply of these sturdy, fine sheets on 
hand. For probably at no other time 
are they so apt to be appreciated as dur- 
ing the dayswhen sunburned shoulders 
and arms demand the cooling softness 


which “Uticas’’ give. 


For steady, hard, and long service, 
Utica sheets are superior. And they 
have a real affinity for water; washing 


leaves them white, smooth, firm. 


Moderately priced, long wearing, and 
beautiful to the end—no wonder Utica 
sheets and pillow cases are so popular. 
At almost every white goods counter. 
Utica Steam & Mohawk Valley Cotton 
Mills, State Street, Utica, N. Y. 





2 





25c will bring you 
this 3-piece set of 
doilies, made of 
snowy fine Utica 
Sheeting. Center 
piece 19” long. 
Ends 10” across. Ask 
too, for our booklet a 
“Restful Sleep’— | 

it describes and jj 
Tiusctases the 
proper way of bed 
making. 
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(Continued from Page 110) 


“Tf you can interest Amber as you have 
me, I will print whatever space she wants 
to give you.” 

So I took my little bundle of music and 
went down three flights of stairs and there 
met arather plain young woman with eyes 
and hair the shade of amber; I knew the 
moment I saw her why she had taken that 
name. In private life she was Mrs. Holden. 


MBER arranged an appointment for 
me with one of the largest publishing 
firms in town. I played my songs, but the 
type of music I had was not what they were 
looking for. The man who listened said 
that there was no demand just then, so far 
as he knew, for any- 
thing except children’s 
songs. ‘Could you do 
anything of thesort?”’ 
he asked. 

I went back to the 
hotel and worked 
earnestly for hours. 
At last I had a song 
called Is My Dolly 
Dead? It was ac- 
cepted and through 
the effort of my new 
friend Amber, the 
song was sung within 
five days by Teresa 
Vaughn as an encore 
to the extravaganza 
called Fourteen- : ag 
Ninety-Two. The ~ > 
song was most suc- 
cessful and I went back to Northern 
Michigan feeling perfectly confident of 
supporting the family till Doctor Bond’s 
plans could mature. But this dream never 
came true. 

While my song was still being sung the 
whole world was again changed for me by 
the sudden death of Doctor Bond. The 
evening of his accident, as he was leaving 
the house to make a professional call, he 
turned from the door and smilingly said, 
“Well, good-by—harder every time I say 
it!” 

These words were burned into my heart, 
for a few minutes later I heard from his 
dying lips, ‘‘My darling—this is death. 
But, oh, I want to live!” 


S HE left the house he had met some 
children throwing snowballs and push- 
ing each other into the drifts. A girl came 
up back of the doctor and pushed him. He 
fell, striking a piece of frozen ground. In- 
stantly he knew he had been desperately 
hurt, for he was able to diagnose his own 
case. He lingered five agonizing days. 
The time had now passed for me to write 
happy children’s songs. But a year later 
I began to write again. In the first place 
because I knew it would please him; and 
in the second place hoping, as I had al- 
ways hoped, that my songs would help us. 
The first little song written at this time 
was called Shadows, and was later pub- 
lished in The Book of Seven Songs. These 
are the first four stanzas: 


Once more I sit at evening, 
And watch the embers burn; 

The shadows all come creeping 
Around me as I turn. 


And then I see a sweet face 
From which all care 1s gone, 

That starts my soul to dreaming 
Of old times, love and song. 


I know you’re ’way off yonder, 
But still you seem with me; 

And in the evening shadows, 
Your form I almost see. 


I almost hear you whisper, 
These words, “I love but you, 

And soon we'll be united, 
Sweetheart, be brave, be true.” 


Times had been so hard in Northern 
Michigan that the doctor had collected 
scarcely any money for four years, and 
for the last year there was not even any 
book of accounts. There was only four 





thousand dollars in life insurance—a 
heavier policy we had simply had to let 
lapse some time before—and it took over 
a thousand to pay funeral expenses and 
bills in the little town. And so, with less 
than three thousand dollars and no prac- 
tical ability of any kind, I was thrown on 
the world with an eleven-year-old son as 
well as myself to support. For years I had 
been almost an invalid—it was the doctor 
who had been strong—and I was no longer 
young. 

My first thought was of Janesville, where 
I was born, but there was no way for me 
to make a living there. And so I took my 
furniture and moved to Chicago. I tooka 
house near the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and rented rooms. 

Having been a doc- 
tor’s wife, I was in- 
terested in the young 
men who were strug- 
gling toearn their way 
through the medical 
college. A few snobs 
occupied my _ better 
rooms, but most of 
them were wonderful 
and kind to me, and 
best of all I learned 
much of what human- 
ity really is. There is 
only one way to know 
people, and that is to 
be as poor as you can 
be. Always plenty of 
friends on a sunny 
day; but when there’s 
a bad storm and 
you're a rooming-house keeper, the folks 
that are kind to you then—that’s different. 
I have tried to keep track of some of those 
men and most of them I shall never forget. 


URING these days my one comfort 

was my son. I had gone one day to see 
his graduation at grammar school. He had 
been first in his class and as we were walk- 
ing home he said to me: ‘‘ Well, mother, 
I graduated today. Graduated for keeps. 
I’m never going to school again.” 

“Indeed you are going to finish your 
education !”’ 

But he replied: ‘‘Not by going to 
school. Not as long as my mother has to 
work to earn her living.”’ 

I couldn’t persuade him. He immedi- 
ately started to hunt a job. Then he 
became messenger for the post office. Ev- 
ery other week he was on night duty and 
I’d lie awake trembling about what might 
happen to him. 

But Fred was never afraid of anything. 
I remember an incident when he was only 
five. I had to caution him to be careful 
when he crossed at the street crossings. 
And he nodded, “’S all right. I always 
have that man with me.” 

“What man?” I asked. 

Then, in just the casual way that a 
small child would say it, ‘“‘Why, you 
know—God!”’ 


HIS post-office work made long hard 
hours for the little fellow, but he stuck 
to it courageously, looking forward to the 
day each month when he could tiptoe 
mysteriously into my room and hide some- 
thing. Later I would find under my pil- 
low a little box of candy—my favorite 
gumdrops, purchased with a dime ol 
the precious money—and the remaining 
twenty-four dollars and ninety cents. 
The other day Fred told me that he did 
not leave the post-office job for the bank 
of his own accord. Sometimes special 
delivery letters would come in so late that 
he concluded that the people could as well 
wait until morning and instead of deliver- 
ing them he placed them in the ordinary 
mail. When he found he had been doing 
this once too often he took his lunch hour 


(Continued on Page 115) 





The music theme fragments scattered through 
Mrs. Bond’s autobiography are from her HALI 
MINUTE SONGS and reproduced by permission 
of Carrie Jacobs-Bond and Son and the Boston 
Music Company. 
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How to Bring Out All the Natural Life, Wave and Lustre. 
How to obtain that Wonderful Gloss and Silky Sheen 
which makes Your Hair so much admired. 


HE simplicity of the bob, and the modern 
styles of hair dress, make beautiful hair a 
necessity. 

The simple, modern styles of today are effective 
ONLY when the hair itself is beautiful. 

Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily obtained. 
It is simply a matter of shampooing. 

Ordinary, old-time methods, however, will not 
do. To bring out the REAL BEAUTY, the hair 
must be shampooed properly. 

Proper shampooing makes it soft and silky. 
it brings out all the real life and lustre, all the 
natural wave and color and leaves it fresh-looking, 
glossy and bright. 





When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, life- 
ess, stiff and gummy, and it feels harsh and dis- 
greeable to the touch, it is because your hair has 
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How to Give Your Hair 
Extreme Loveliness—and make 


the Modern Styles of Hair Dress most attractive 


COCOQOAN UU FT 
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not been shampooed prop- 
erly. While your hair must 
have frequent and regular 
washing to keep it beauti- 
ful, it cannot stand the 
harsh effect of free alkali 
which is common in ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali 
soon dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, everywhere, 
now use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product brings 
out all the real beauty of the hair and cannot pos- 
sibly injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful you can 
make your hair look, just follow this simple 
method. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little Mulsified cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo, rubbing it in 
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the hair a good rinsing. Then use 
another application of Mulsified, 
again working up a lather and 
rubbing it in briskly as before. 
After the final washing, rinse the 
hair and scalp in at least two 
changes of clear, fresh, warm 
water. This is very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference 

in your hair even before it is 
dry, for it will be delightfully soft 
and silky. Even while wet it will 
feel loose, fluffy and light to the 
touch and be so clean it will 
fairly squeak when you pull it through your 
fingers. 

If you want to always be remembered for your 
beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a rule to set a 
certain day each week for a Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This regular weekly shampooing 
will keep the scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, glossy, fresh-looking and easy to 
manage—and it will be noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter, anywhere 
in the world. A 4-ounce bottle should last for 
months. 





thoroughly all over the scalp, 
and all through the hair. 
Two or three teaspoonfuls 
will make an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly 
and briskly with the finger tips, Name 
so as to loosen the dandruff 
and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 


Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE ** 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘‘ Mulsified’’ FREE, all charges paid. Also your booklet 
entitled ‘Why Proper Shampooing is BEAUTY INSURANCE.” 


Mdavess se... 


City or Town..... 


1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 





After rubbing in the rich, 
creamy Mulsified lather, give 





In Canada address THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 
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Tomato Surprise Salad 
Recipe book, page 15 hat’ 





Gocktail Louis 
Recipe book, page 12 


Asparagus, Thousand Island 
Dressing, Recipe book, page 12 


Asparagus Vinaigrette 
Recipe book, page 13 





Refreshing variety —s | 
for Summer meals 


q No end to the number of ways : 
you can tempt hot weather appetites i 
with this easy~to~serve economical 
delicacy: 


Dainty cocktails and appetizers to rouse the drowsiest 
appetites—cool, delicious salads to make the simplest 
meal an occasion—luscious main-course dishes to refresh 
as well as nourish. Really, women are just beginning to 
discover the endless number of ways that California 
Canned Asparagus can be served. 


And no matter what part asparagus plays in your 
menu, it always offers the variety and delicacy that give 








Asparagus Tip 
Cocktail, page 9 


Write for FREE Recipe Book your meals new zest. 
Let us send you this free booklet showing how easy B id d ' 194 ] i ) 
it is to put variety into your meals with asparagus. eSIdes, canne asparagus 16 Sur prising y convenient 
Address Dept. 120, Canners League, 451 Mont- and economical. Just open the can, and it is ready to 


gomery Street, San Francisco, California. 


serve. There’s no trimming, no waste, no advance prep- 








ply ready to use. It will give you the healthful, refresh- 
CA ED Dept. 120—451 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


aration, and it costs less than most foods of equal delicacy. 
ing variety that hot weather appetites crave. 
. is 715 


Serve asparagus today and tomorrow—see for your- 
CALIFORNI A self how much it adds to your meals. Then keep a sup- 
CANNERS LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA—ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Vegetable Delicac 








round cans. LONG SPEARS 
in tall square cans —— 











_ «Macaroni Salad 
MY a—~ Recipe book, page 1? 
x ‘ mia. 


See aN a." 
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Asparagus, French Dressing 
 —s Recipe book, page 17 
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(Continued from Page 112) 


to get a position in a bank, and then he 
came back, and on being sent for to be 
fired, he got his speech in first and re- 
signed! And at that bank he somehow got 
deposit slips and vouchers so mixed up 
that no one could untangle things. And 
all that time, in fact till the other day, I 
had been thinking him the model worker! 
I did know he was ambitious and worked 
hard all day and studied nights and even- 
tually passed a course in civil engineering 
and followed his profession several years 
till I needed him in my own business. 
Part of that early period he acted as usher 
in the old Studebaker Theatre, where 
much later—I’ll come to it!—a testimo- 
nial concert was given for his mother. 

Among my sharpest recollections of 
those very early Chicago days, I remember 
so poignantly the first Christmas night we 
spent there on Robey Street. I dare say 
this may be going back a little, but I 
know you will forgive me if my story 
doesn’t march straight ahead; when you 
are past sixty memory jumbles the far 
years a bit—and what does it matter, 
anyway? A paradox of life is that when 
you're in great distress you hope to forget 
it; then later when someone is willing to 
pay you to be told about it all, you wish 
you could remember. How I wish I’d 
kept a diary! But if I had maybe it would 
read like the pages from the diary of my 
old friend Bob, who conscientiously kept 
his days marked in a little book for thir- 
teen whole years. And when we went 
over it together not long ago we found 
that nearly every entry was about as use- 
ful as this one, which occurred oftenest: 
“A fine day. Went toa party. Had a fine 
time.” 

But now as I sit here in my own house 
on a lovely California hillside, surrounded 
by reminders of a busy life, keepsakes that 
dear friends have given me and things 
that I have gathered in odd corners of the 
world, gazing into a cheerful but not al- 
together needed fire, it seems to me that 
it all could not have been; that I am 
thinking of someone else; that that woman 
and her son sitting close together before a 
pitiful Christmas fire more than thirty 


years ago are persons unknown tome. It 
was cold that day, and the wind was sharp 
and snow had fallen. There were the 
Christmas bells in the air. No one came 
near us—not even some poor unfortunate 
that we could have taken in and given a 
cup of coffee. And there were no friends 
to come, for I had not let my old-time 
associates of better days know where we 
were living. 

We were to experience greater hardship 
later, but it came after -we were more 
inured to poverty and after we had hada 
chance to make new friends. Now the life- 
insurance money was practically gone and 
I could think of nothing to do that was 
likely to bring in anything. I had been 
earning a little by china painting, but now 
nobody would want any china painting for 
the next few weeks for they had all given 


their orders for Christmas presents. And 
no money came yet from the songs. 
But black as it all looked I never 


thought of the poorhouse, or any kind of 
public charity, asa solution to my troubles. 
I was always too much of a dreamer to go 
in for that sort of realism. When my son 
went to bed, I got out some brown wrap- 
ping paper, and in the candlelight I wrote 
the words of a song which had occurred 
to me that afternoon. When this song 
was published sometime afterward, it was 
entitled: Play Make-Believe. 


Let’s play a game with Make-believe, 
And keep him ’round a while ; 

And when we feel all sad and glum, 
Play Make-believe and smile ; 

And when the world seems cold and dark, 
And some folks seem untrue, 

Play Make-believe this world’s all right 
And folks are all right too. 


I’ve played the game of Make-believe 
For many, many years; 
Have smiled and laughed with Make-believe 
To cover up my tears. 
Til now this game of Make-believe 
Has come so close to me 
That I can almost Make-believe 
The best of all I see. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The next installment of 
Carrie Jacobs-Bond’s autobiography will appear in 
an early issue. 


Deep-Pile Rugs From Scraps of Yarn 


(Continued from Page 70) 


used to advantage, for 
faded colors often 
make the prettiest 
rugs. Anyone who 
knits is eligible as a 
rug maker, for only 
sufficient skill to knit 
one-inch strips is re- 
quired, 

First cut a piece of 
ordinary ticking, or 
any heavy, canvaslike 
fabric for the rug’s 
foundation, making it 
the size desired and 
allowing about an inch 
for hem. Then take a bone knitting needle, 
No. 4, and cut it in half, whittling the 
ends into points. Cast on 6 stitches and 
knit back and forth, always slipping the 
first stitch, until you have a strip of the 
required length. A two-ounce ball of Ger- 
mantown wool will knit a strip about 
three yards long. If worsted heavier than 
the Germantown or Scotch variety is used, 
cast on only 5 stitches; if your remnants 
happen to be very light in weight, use 
them double. 

Sew strips to foundation as explained in 
sketch above. The cut ends will not ravel. 
Allow 8% inch space between each row, 
and begin at one end of a rectangular rug 
and in center of an oval one, leaving 1 inch 
of foundation material around edges to 
turn back and hem. If you are ambitious, 
there is no reason why you can’t draw a 
design on the foundation fabric and follow 
it with your strips. 





¥ a ro 

‘ \: « @ 
en strip on length- 
wise; sew both edges 


together to foundation and cut through 
lengthwise center, as above. 


Twenty-one 2-ounce 
balls of Scotch yarn, 
which may be _ pur- 
chased for 60 cents a 
ball, were used for 
the rectangular rug on 
page 70. This included 
4 balls medium-green 
heather mixture, 1 
dark-green heather 
mixture, 2 black, 2 
emerald green, 1 navy, 
2 cardinal, 2 geranium, 
2 gray, 2 sage green, 2 
rust and 1 gold. Two 
strips of black formed 
the first stripe, then 3 of emerald green, 
1 navy, 3 cardinal, 4 geranium, 3 gray, 7 
medium-green heather mixture, 3 sage 
green, 1 black, 5 rust and 3 gold. With 
the gold strips as the center of the rug, 
the design was then repeated backward. 
Three strips—black, dark-green heather 
mixture and medium-green heather mix- 
ture, respectively—were sewed around 
edge, which was then hemmed. 

For the oval rug on page 70, 24 balls of 
Scotch yarn were used, including 5 black, 
4 green heather mixture, 2 dark gray, 2 
emerald green, 6 light gray, 2 sky blue, 2 
steel blue and 1 ashes of rose. The last 
color was used for the center, then came 
a strip of black, 2 of steel blue, 1 emerald 
green, 2 steel blue, 1 black, 7 light gray, 
1 black, 2 steel blue, 1 emerald green, 2 
sky blue, 1 black, 4 light gray, 1 black, 
1 emerald green, 3 dark gray, 4 green 
heather mixture, and 2 black around edge. 


FEEL IT HEAL 





FIERY sunburn 
quickly cooled 


OMETIMES thefire of sunburn seems hot- 
ter than the sun itself! That is the time 
to use Mentholatum. 


Just remember that you can cool today’s i 
sunburn before the sun has set. Spread Men- 
tholatum on your tender, red skin. Feel it cool 
—cool—cool. Know that this delightful cool- 
ness is a sign of healing. Because Menthola- 
tum cools while it heals. 


Use Mentholatum in the handy tube for 
cooling scorched and fiery skin. Out of the 
tube, Mentholatum spreads softly,gently. Just 
oozing with cool—cool healing. Ask any drug- 
gist for Mentholatum in jars or handy tubes, 


to soothe any irritation, or chafing of the skin. 
Feel it heal! 
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TRIAL ORFER 


Send this coupon with 4 cents for mailing costs 
to Dept. F-5, Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
You will get a trial package of Mentholatum to 
show you how you can feel it heal. 


MMM I66G 1 .sisistisnsidisoichieksed tec atenaaenipelaeaemadas 
Have you ever used Mentholatum? Yes[_] No[_] 
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SA magic veil of protection 


iS gentle POWDER. LUBRICANT 
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Cooling and soothing, Johnson’s Baby 
and Toilet Powder prevents prickly 

j heat and other skin affections so harm 
ey \ ful to babies in summer. Like healing 
\ cream it protects silky skins, keeps 
them always fresh, sweet and dainty 
































A borated compound is blended in, and 
faint perfume is added to give a pleasant 


Use this absorbent powder after the 
baby’s bath; before he takes his nap. It 


: . 
\ 
After the baby’s bath, pat his body * 
dry, then sprinkle on a generous quan- 
tity of Johnson’s Baby and Toilet Pow- 
der. It absorbs moisture, keeps harsh 
diapers from chafing the tender skin. 
aE 
y ee a 
or oy \ ws : - a > aa 
¥ \ y ae ss j il é 3 . ae | a ¥ = 
& 
e By covering tender surfaces so the folds cannot rub against each other, Johnson’s lubricates 
Zé and so prevents discomfort. 
ff ‘ ; 
é But why is Johnson’s Baby and Toilet Powder 
eer ee P 5 sae 
aaa so kind to tender skin? Why is it more com- 
forting than others? The base is pure Italian fragrance. 
talc, chosen by Johnson & Johnson chemists be- 
\ cause it is so light, so soft and gentle. 
If you could examine some Italian talc under 


IGHT as fairy fingers on a baby’s ten- 
der body . . . soothing and cooling as 
balm on irritated skin... here is a powder 
lubricant that sprinkles on like snowflakes 
. . . Johnson’s Baby and Toilet Powder, 
a preventive of angry chafing. 


With the effect of healing cream, this 
powder smooths over sensitive flesh, keep- 
ing it soft and pliable. By covering tender 
surfaces so the folds cannot rub against 
each other, Johnson’s /ubricates and so 
prevents discomfort. It guards against 
prickly heat; banishes irritation. 

In all the tiny creases where babies are 
subject to chafing—at the wrists, the nape 
of the neck, on chubby arms and legs— 
this lotion-like powder shields the skin, 
a magic veil of protection. 


a strong magnifying glass, you would see 
countless delicate flakes, round, fluffy and 
soft-edged—far different from the harsh, 
jagged-shaped particles found in ordinary 
talcums. Highly refined and purified, this 
talc becomes soothing powder, superfine 
in texture, light as thistledown. 















Rub your palms together briskly 
and notice how the skin grows 
warm and moist. Repeat the 
motion, using Johnson’s Baby 
and Toilet Powder. There is no 
friction, no ensuing warmth. . 














Johnson’s Baby and Toilet 
Soap, especially made for the 
skin of an infant from the gen- 
tlest, purest ingredients. 
Johnson’s Baby and Toilet 
Cream, a mild, white healer, 
invaluable for relieving rashes 
and skin disorders. 








will keep harsh diapers from chafing—will 
cool and soothe without dan- 
ger of clogging the pores. 

Your baby’s body—so per- 
fect now—without a flaw or | 
blemish, should be kept beau- | barony 
tiful always. Growing chil- |. “3 
dren, too, need powder pro- 
tection every day to keep 
their skins healthy—free 
from harmful discomforts. 

Eminent physicians, famous hospita's, 
recommend this lubricant. Mothers who 
care for their children scientifically, de- 
mand Johnson’s above any other baby 
powder. 
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The Radiant Recluse 


(Continued from Page 20) 


than disturbed me. All the strange stories 
I had heard about her flashed through my 
mind, but they seemed like folklore. No- 
body could believe them under the steady 
regard of her soft brown eyes. Perhaps she 
was a bit mad, as people sometimes whis- 
pered. What of it? Iwas crazy, too, or I 
shouldn’t have got up in the middle of the 
night to make an end of myself. I felt a 
sort of kinship with her, as if we were sister 
spirits, higher strung and of a finer clay 
than the dull clods about us. Phlegmatic 
humans never understand the emotions 
that can drive our kind to odd and desper- 
ate acts. 

She was drawn toward me too. Else 
what followed would not have, and I 
should be as ignor- 
ant as Greensboro 


wheel herself and had her chauffeur drive 
my flivver along behind us. 

As we turned into her drive a little chill 
came over me. It was a long curving 
drive through ill-tended grounds—‘‘ The 
wilderness helps maintain the local tradi- 
tion,” she remarked dryly—and it led up 
to a weather-beaten house almost as huge 
and quite as deserted as a summer hotel 
in January. When Judge Winthrop was 
alive it was called The White House of 
Greensboro. Now everybody calls it 
Bleak House—or The Mad House. Greens- 
boro is proud of Agatha Winthrop. She’s 
the old judge’s daughter and she’s rich and 
she’s famous. She can be peculiar if she 
likes, and Greensboro folks will boast 
about it. If she 
were poor and for- 





and the world, of 
the truth about 


lorn they’d call her 
crazy, out and out. 


| 
dear Agatha Win- | The As it is, they usu- 
throp. Greensboro | " : . , | ally speak of her as 
knows her past, the | Swedish Settlers | eccentric. But 
world knows her they don’t hesitate 


pictures, but I 
alone know her 
heart and the se- 
cret of its beating. 
And it is her heart 
that makes her 
what she is. 
‘*Little girl,’ she 
said when I was 


dressed, ‘‘could 

you confide in 

me?” 
HE held out her july... 
hand, and I 


dropped on the 
ground beside her, 
burying my head 
in her lap. She 
stroked my hair all 


sailboat 





Wife 
By OuiviA BAKER | 


LIVE on the Kansas prairie; 
We raise wheat and corn. 
There were mountains and tall 
white birches 
Where I was born. 


Now weare ready for harvest; 
and heat. 
By the lake was my father’s 


. . . Waves roll through 
the wheat! 


to call her house 
names and to gos- 
sip about the 
woman who has 
withdrawn herself 
from their society. 
Again the stories 
came back to me. 


HE was going to 

be married to 

some chap from 
somewhere, but she 
wasn’t. She quit 
going to parties, 

and some months 
afterward she was 

| very sick. That 
was a story in it- 
self, you might 








the while I was tell- 
ing her how I’d 
seen Dennis riding in an automobile with 
a woman I didn’t even know. He teased 
me and called me ‘‘a jealous jade” when 
I asked who she was and why he was 
with her. 

“T won’t have a suspicious wife,” he said 
quietly when I raved over his not answer- 
ing me. “You may as well learn that 
right off. You’ve got to trust me. I’m 
going out of town. You can expect me 
back when you see me.” 

He packed his bag without another 
word. Then he took my face between his 
hands and kissed me. Just once. I tried 
and tried to hold him, but I couldn’t. He 
caught my wrists and pulled my arms 
down from about his neck and walked 
quickly from our darling new house. Gone! 
My Dennis! 

_Each night I stayed awake, listening for 
him, until this third night, when I could 
stand the waiting no longer. “Only three 
nights?”’ murmured Miss Winthrop. ‘‘ Not 
even twenty-three nights? Oh, how im- 
patient we are at twenty!” 

“T’m twenty-one,” I said, sitting up. I 
felt a great deal better after my cry. I 
wanted my breakfast, and it was the first 
ume I’d been hungry. “‘ Well, this is when 
the bride ought to go home to her mother, 
only mine’s so far away I can’t. Dennis 
can’t afford to make another trip to Cali- 
fornia after me.” 

It was then Agatha Winthrop said an 
amazing thing, “Suppose,” she said— 


“Suppose, little girl, you come home with 
me. 


;- WAS Agatha Winthrop talking— 
Agatha Winthrop who hadn’t accepted 
an invitation nor given one in Greensboro 
for years and years and years. Not since 
she was jilted. 

It never occurred to me to decline. She 
gathered up her things, and I followed her 
through the woods to her car, which was 
waiting for her on the pike. She took the 





know. She always 
dressed extrava- 
gantly and kept herself looking young and 
charming in spite of her age—she was old; 
past forty—and men from out of town 
came to see her. About her pictures? 
Well, perhaps. It wasn’t curiosity that 
gave me the courage to goon with her then. 
It was a feeling of loyalty toward her. She 
wasn’t wicked and crazy. She was just 
what she seemed to me—lovely and mis- 
understood, beautiful and understanding. 

When her butler opened the door to us, 
he’gave a little start at seeing me. He’s 
probably ashamed of it yet. 

“‘ Jergens,”’ she said calmly, “‘we have a 
guest. A light wood fire in the blue cham- 
ber, please, and waffles for breakfast. A 
tray for the little lady.” 

Jergens wasn’t any more astounded by 
the sight of me than I was by the inside 
of the Winthrop house. There was noth- 
ing moldy and decayed about it, as I’d 
been led to believe there would be in the 
home of the queer Miss Winthrop—unless 
one credited the descriptions her servants 
circulated, and my informants never did. 
The blue chamber, to which I was taken, 
was a room ‘to dream about daytimes. 
Miss Winthrop went up with me and left 
me at the threshold. 


“““7OU need sleep, little girl,” she said. 

“Eat your breakfast and go to bed. 
But first tell me—did you leave a note on 
your pincushion?”’ 

““Yes,’’ I confessed wearily. ‘‘‘Look for 
me in Lake of the Woods.’”’ 

““Write another,” she commanded, “‘and 
we'll send it over to take that letter’s 
place.”” She smiled whimsically. ‘‘‘Fol- 
low me to The Mad House’ might do.” 

It was a shock to realize that she knew 
what her townspeople called the old Win- 
throp mansion. 

““You’re no more crazy than I am,” I 
blurted out. And then I blushed hotly 
over my tactless reassurance and its im- 
plications. 
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Thompson’s Chocolate 
“DOUBLE MALTED” 


MALTED MILK 


at home 


The children run home from school 
or rush in from play to makea “real 
professional”? Chocolate Malted 
Milk at home. They put two spoon- 
fuls into a shaker or Mason jar, 
add milk and shake. 
Like magic plain milk 
is changed into rich 
creamy chocolate malted 
milk. You don’t have to 
coax them to take their 
three glasses a day. 


Thompson’s hasmade ™% 
milk drinking a game for 
the nation—the most 
wonderful health game 
children ever played. 


Thompson’s Secret Process 


The goodness of Thompson’s for 
children and grown-ups alike comes 
in its secret process. By this process, 
the vitamins are not destroyed and 
the activity of the enzymes which 





«i 


- 


help to digest other food is retained. 
Thompson’s will dissolve instantly 
without lumping in cold milk. 


High Energy; Deep Sleep 

Thompson’s is just 
as wonderful for the 
grown-ups, too. Because 


in Or ofits digestive properties, 


ty, 


a glassful of Thompson’s 


DOUBLE MALTED 


aba = Malted Milk in the day- 


time will produce high 
energy while a glassful, 
just before going to bed, 
will induce immediate 
sleep. 


30 Glasses for 60 Cents 


Every 60 cent pound package makes 30 
drinks. You can also get it in the eco- 
nomical five pound packages (with large 75c 
value aluminum shaker FREE) at any 
grocer or druggist. Or send coupon for three 
day trial package. 


At the Soda Fountain 
Your soda fountain man deserves special credit for paying a bit more for 
Thompson’s “DOUBLE MALTED” Malted Milk so as to serve you with an extra 
quality malted milk drink. Look for the Thompson’s serving jar at the soda fountain. 














{50UBLE MALTE 
Sweet Chocolate Flavor 


Malted Milk 








Thompson’s Malted Food Co. 
Dept. 110, Waukesha, Wis. 


I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and mailing. Send me your three day 


test patnenct Thempeows Sweet Chocolate Flavored “DOUBLE MALTED” 
ilk. 


Malted 


(One package to a person) Write plainly 














IF IT’S THOMPSON'S IT’S ‘‘DOUBLE MALTED” 
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. .. dozens of times you've noticed it. The climax of a long evening 

. a cabaret, crowded, warm . . . a merry party sitting close. . . 
bodies twist, necks crane to watch the entertainers. Something un- 
pleasant creeps in. Under the arms, dampness . . . stains . . . inevi- 
tably, odor. Nature’s sure reaction! But Nature never catches you off 
guard. Twice a week you, like millions of men and women the world 
over, use your Odorono for checking excessive perspiration and odor. 
That’s what gives you your assurance—which soap and water can 
never give—of constant after-the-bath freshness, of continuous daintiness. 
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But Miss Winthrop only laughed. 
““You’re a brave child,” she said, “‘if fool- 
ish, to take what you think are chances. 
Of course I’m not crazy; just ‘a trifle 
touched.’ I’d be that often enough, if 
they dared. As it is, I make my civic and 
charitable contributions at my own pleas- 
ure. Rather convenient for a busy woman, 
you know. Now go to sleep, dear.” 

Sleep I did all the day. Oh, I was tired. 
At six a trim maid woke me to tell me 
dinner was at seven. She brought me my 
periwinkle crépe, all freshly pressed, and 
turned on my bath. In twenty minutes 
I was going down the stairs. But it took 
me some time to descend them, for they 
were lined with pictures. I love pictures. 
I wandered through the lower rooms, feel- 
ing as if I were in an art gallery; yet there 
wasn’t one picture too many on Agatha 
Winthrop’s walls. 

As I gazed on a landscape familiar to 
me, hanging above her desk, something on 
the desk itself caught my eye. I bent over 
it and looked again. It couldn’t be—it 
couldn’t be! My head swam giddily, and 
I dropped into a chair. It was. 


HAT moment Miss Winthrop entered 

the room. She wore a red velvet 
gown, sleeveless, cut low. So much, at 
least, Greensboro had got right. But I 
never saw a more regal-looking creature, 
a woman who looked less freakish. If she 
chose to dine in formal attire, it seemed 
her inalienable privilege. 

“Unhappy again, little girl?’”’ 

“Still, Miss Winthrop. Dennis is still 
gone.” 

“True. But here’s Jergens. We'll go 
to the dining room now. Perhaps you'll 
feel better after dinner.” 

But I didn’t. The dinner was as perfect 
in every respect as if there’d been eleven 
of me. Miss Winthrop talked delightfully 
on themes that showed how well-read she 
was, how keenly alive to every event of 
the day. It was incredible to think that 
night after night she sat so at table, silent 
and alone. It seemed ghastly that she 
should—a charming woman, surrounded 
by every luxury but that of human com- 
panionship. Why should she revel so in 
solitude? How could she endure it? How 
could she be what she was and be a re- 
cluse? How could she be a recluse and 
be what she was? Above all, what had 
that which I had seen on her desk to do 
with her situation? 

When we returned to the library she 
seemed to me to lose something of her 
poise. She watched the clock covertly, 
and an air of expectancy came over her. 
But as the clock chimed nine she relaxed. 
I could actually see her relax. The tension 
gave way in me too. And we were as we 
were at dawn—new friends, kindred souls. 

“Not tonight,” she sighed. Yet the 
bright sweetness of her face was not really 
dimmed. Only a light of peace shone 
there, too, as if she were resting from vigil. 
“It’s too late now. He won’t come to- 
night.”” 

“Dennis won’t?” 

“‘Oh, forgive me. I forgot you were 
here. My Dennis won’t.”’ 

“Your Dennis?” Involuntarily I 
flinched. Then something made me go 
over to her and draw her head back against 
my breast, made me bold enough to kiss 
her, as though she were the child and I the 
mother. 

“Little girl,”” she murmured, patting 
my cheek. ‘‘Now I shall confide in you, 
though I rue the impulse tomorrow.” 

“You won’t, you won’t. I’ll never tell.” 


HE drew me down beside her. “‘ You 

watched for your Dennis three nights— 
and meant to give up in despair. I have 
watched for mine’’—the next words came 
very slowly—‘‘twen-ty-three years.” 

“Every night?” 

“Every night.” 

“Just like this?” 

*‘ Just like this.” 

“God!” I cried, darting up, “I’d go 
mad!” 

I could have bit my tongue out. But 
she smiled her heavenly smile. 


—— 


“‘T have,” she declared. ‘“‘I know it. 
That’s the difference between me and the 
rest of Greensboro. I know wherein my 
madness lies, and my delusions do no 
harm.” 

‘**How can you keep expecting him?”’ 

“‘How can I help it? He said he would 
come back.” 

She said it so simply—as if his saying 
it made it so! 

Then she went on talking calmly, hold- 
ing my hand in hers. Somehow I knew she 
was giving me her life to save mine—if 
Dennis .. . 


““AT FIRST, when he left—I mean, when 

I realized that he wasn’t coming back 
at once to marry me, as I thought and 
Greensboro thought—that day I went to 
Lake of the Woods e 

““As I did?” 

“Yes. With the same black intention 
in my heart. But the beauty of the world 
struck me squarely between the eyes. I 
couldn’t leave it, I couldn’t stay in it. So 
I became—‘the erratic Miss Winthrop.’”’ 

“But you aren’t! That’s what I can’t 
understand. What keeps you what you 
are?’’ And then the words for what she is 
came into my mind: ‘A radiant recluse?”’ 

I pleased her with the name. She held 
my hands very tight and smiled again. 
‘‘My faith in the man I love,”’ she said. 

We were both silent. My conscience 
ached terribly. How weak had been my 
faith in the man I adore! 

“Every night,” she went on softly — 
“every night I dress for him. Red is his 
favorite color. He loved my arms. Every 
night I listen and wait, until the clock 
strikes nine, and I need listen and wait no 
longer—until the next night. Let the 
whole world call me crazy. I have what 
the whole world needs—faith that sustains 
me through life. Faith. Faith!” 

She left my side to seat herself at her 
grand piano. The heart-breaking aria 
from Madame Butterfly came pouring out 
from her heart: “He will return!’’ Oh, 
how I wept for her as she sang! When she 
stopped abruptly and sat listening again I 
was startled. I had heard nothing. 

“A motor. Someone is coming!’ she 
announced sharply. Her eyes as they 
looked then haunt me to this hour. The 
joy burned out so quickly! ‘Of course. 
Your Dennis. Go meet him, dear. I am 
too tired to receive him tonight.” 





ILD as I was to run to Dennis, | 
stopped to clasp my arms about her. 
“Another time you'll let me bring him in?”’ 

“‘Perhaps.”’ 

“‘T may come again?” 

“Whenever you like, little girl. God 
bless you and give you—a wise wife’s 
faith.” 

Dear, dear Agatha Winthrop! How 
proud I am to be her friend! 

My wonderful Dennis was frightened 
when I came out of her house and jumped 
into his arms. 

“Thank heaven you’re safe!’’ he said. 
“Why on earth did you leave home?’”’ 

“Why did you, Dennis McDaniel?” 

“To drive our new car back from the 
factory. I wrote you. Didn’t you get m) 
letter? How do you like the coach?”’ 

“Why,” I cried, “it’s a real car! And i! 
looks just like that one I saw you in 
with ——” 

“It’s a brother to it. The lady in ques 
tion was the demonstrator who sold it tv 
me, honey. Climb in, you jealous littl. 
jade. Now will you promise to love, 
honor and trust your husband?”’ 

“Forever and a day!” I whispered, kiss- 
ing his ear. 

And then we told each other every- 
thing. Or at least he thought I did. 

Dear Agatha Winthrop and her perfect 
faith! I know she’s not crazy, and I have 
some reason to call her so, which nobody 
else in Greensboro has. I know her 
secret—more of it than she knows herself. 
Didn’t I see what she has on her desk? 
Papa’s picture, when he was young and 
handsome. And she thinks he will return 
to her! 

Well, how do I know he won’t? 
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the cool fashions and soft colors of summer... use Armand 
Cold Cream Powder. This is a Face Powder containing a 
tiny bit of Cold Cream which makes it stay on the skin longer 
than you would think a Powder could, keeping you daintily, 
freshly groomed always. 

And would you think a Face Powder could be becoming? 
This Powder really is, because it gives a delightful bloom to 
the skin without suggesting in any way a powdered look. 
Try it for cool daintiness, perfect grooming, delicate charm 


ith organdy naa picture-hats os 





... with the dainty clothes of summer that demand your best 
complexion. In fashionable tints to blend with natural skin 
tones. At leading toilet goods stores. Price $1.00. 

Because Armand Cold Cream Powder is quite different from 
any Powder you have ever used, it is difficult to describe it ade- 
quately. The fairest test is a trial. Send coupon below with 
name and address for free sample. We will also send a free 
sample of the new Armand Cleansing Cream—the only Face 
Cream made with eau de cologne. Armand, Des Moines. 
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Please send me free trial sample of Armand 
Cold Cream Powder and the new Armand 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream. I en- 
close 2 cents. 


Name. 
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The answer to hot weather 


ST CE, abundance of it 


OMEN dread hot weather house- 

keeping. It is too hot to cook; too 
hot to eat heavy foods. A whole family of 
fussy appetites to please. 

The one big relief is ice, not merely to 
keep the refrigerator ice-cold, but to use 
freely in the innumerable ways a clever 
housewife knows well how to do. 

She never spares the ice. She serves 
cracked ice on the butter to keep it firm. 
She knows how ice on a hot day is the sal- 
vation of her salad and green vegetables. 
They must be crisp. 

And what is more appetizing than a 
sparkling and tinkling cold drink? 

With plenty of ice she can produce 
home-made ice cream in fifteen minutes 
or any of a number of frozen desserts. 

One of the best things about ice is its 
abundance. You can use all you want 
when you want it. The cost of it is negli- 
gible for all the minor uses. Ten pounds 
are worth only five or six cents. 

It is a mistake to stint your ice box. 
Keep the ice chamber well filled—never 


Where to Place Food in the Household 


Refrigerator 


It is important to know just where various foods should be 
placed in the refrigerator. There are scientific reasons why 
your food will keep in better condition and its flavor be pro- 
tected by following the instructions given in our booklet 
““Where to Place Food in the Household Refrigerator.” 

It takes only about five minutes to read the directions and 
understand why milk and butter, for instance, need to be 
placed immediately below the ice chamber; where to place 
meats, eggs, vegetables and fruits; in fact, every kind of food 


that is ordinarily kept in the refrigerator. 


This information is given for refrigerators which have the 
ice compartment at the side, ortop. Sent free upon request. 


less than a half to two-thirds full. That is 
real economy. It keeps your food much 
better. The more melting surface you pro- 
vide, the better refrigeration you get. 


Uses for cracked ice 


Mix fruits for fruit salad or fruit cup and 
put into a glass-topped fruit jar. Pack in 
cracked ice until ready to serve. 

To make mayonnaise dressing quickly 
and successfully in hot weather, see that all 
ingredients are well chilled. Fit a bowl or 
saucepan intoa largerone partly filled with 
cracked ice over which is sprinkled a little 
ice cream salt. You can mix mayonnaise in 
this chilled bow] withassurance of success. 


Recipes for frozen desserts 


Recipes for ice cream making and various 
delicious frozen desserts will be found 
in the booklet offered below—written by 
Dr. M. E. Pennington, Home Refrigera- 
tion Expert. It tells the easiest way to 
make frozen desserts with assurance of 
best results. Sent free upon request. /, 






































Please send free, your booklet, f { 


Name. ene 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
Household Refrigeration Bureau - Dr. M. E. Pennington, Director - 


‘Tce Cream Making and Appliances in the Home’’ 
Where to Place Food in the Household Refrigerator’ 





51 Chambers Street, New York City 
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The Health of the Presidents 


(Continued from Page 25) 


General Washington was a firm believer 
in inoculating his troops in order to pre- 
vent an epidemic of smallpox. At his in- 
sistence Mrs. Washington was inoculated 
while she was staying at Philadelphia in 
the spring of 1776, as he feared that she 
might contract smallpox on some of her 
visits to the Army camp. General Wash- 
ington had a number of houses in the 
vicinity of Morristown, New Jersey, fitted 
up as inoculation hospitals, and ordered a 
general inoculation not only of his troops 
but also of people in the vicinity of the 
camp. 

It was not until 1796 that Edward Jen- 
ner’s discovery. of vaccination revolution- 
ized the ideas of 
the medical world 





the marks of which he carried on his face | 
the remainder of his life. 

Andrew Jackson also was a victim of | 
smallpox. He and his brother had been | 
taken prisoners by the British in 1781 and 
brought to Camden, where both suffered 
from this disease. Two of his brothers as 
well as his mother died of hardships sus- | 
tained in the war, and his own sufferings | 
were well-nigh terminated by the small- 
pox. 

Thanks to Jenner’s discovery, this dis- 
ease can now be controlled if universal 
vaccination is practiced. However, we 
must admit that with all of our boasted | 
superiority in public health, we stillhavea | 
high incidence of | 
smallpox which 





regarding small- 
pox and made 
available one of 
the greatest pro- 
phylactic meas- 
ures against dis- 
ease which have 


ever been devised. 
Jenner ER seat is shaded —cool and 
high, 
HE profound She watches with indifferent eye 
impression | 


which this discov- 
ery made on the 
layman as well as 
the medical man is 
illustrated in the 
following sentence 
from The Heart 
of Midlothian. 
When he de- 
scribed the meet- 
ing between 
Jeanie Deans and 
Queen Caroline, 
Sir Walter Scott 
says, “The lady 
who seemed the 
principal person 
had remarkably 


wings— 


things. 


sways 


there 


The Spectator 


By 
“THEODOSIA GARRISON 


The circus that is Life whirl by. 


All shouting, sawdust, tinsel, 


All clowns and spangles, mur- 
murings— 
And driven, dauntless, daring 


The long whip snaps, the great 
band brays; 

The tight-rope walker dips and 

Beneath her cool, impassive gaze. 


Suppose those swinging athletes 


Missed once, dashed down—the | 
strong and fair; 


could, no doubt, 
be stamped out if 
vaccination were 
more generally 
practiced, today. 
In 1925 there were 
over thirty-nine 
thousand cases of 
smallpox in the 
United States, 
which were more 
than occurred in 
any country fur- 
nishing statistics, 
| except India. In 
| Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 
| in 1925, there 
were fifty-nine 
cases with twenty 
deaths, and dur- 
ing the first quar 
ter of 1926 there 
were in Los An 
geles eight hun- 
dred and twelve | 
cases with one 
hundred and 
thirty-six deaths. 
Even Soviet Rus- 
sia, withits larger | 





good features, | I doubt if she would shrink or populations, had 
though some- | care. | only half as many 
what injured by | cases as the | 
the smallpox, What madness—if one urged her United States. It | 
that venomous down would seem that a 
scourge, which To wear the tinsel and the crown return to the prac 
each village Aéscu- Or share the plaudits of the tice of. universal 


lapius—thanks to 
Jenner—can now 
tame as easily as 
their tutelary 
deity subdued the 
python.”’ 

It was during 
the closing days 
of John Adams’ 


clown; 


plause, 


gauze! 


Administration worth 
and the beginning 

of Mr. Jefferson’s irth 
term that Jenner’s ~ 


method of vac- 
cination against 
smallpox began to 
be practiced in 
this country and 
also in Canada. 
Thomas Jeffer- 
son was so deeply 
impressed by this 


earth. 


know, 


blow 





The dash, the danger, the ap- 


The constant menace of the claws 
Lifted to strike through gilt and 


Doubtless she holds of little 
The daring deeds, the vulgar 
That make the greatest show on 
Tawdry, but great, we ring mates 
Who long since heard the bugles 


And ran away to join the show. 


vaccination could 
be urged with a 
material lowering 
in the occurrence 
of this disease. 


(ontrol 


HIS survey 

of smallpox 
among the early 
settlers, with the 
tremendous death 
rate, and the ea 
gerness wit! 
which these hardy 
settlers seized o1 
inoculation, whic! 
carried with it 
a possibility o! 
death, is an ex 
ample which w 





discovery that he 
wrote Jenner as 
follows: ‘Medicine has never before pro- 
duced any single improvement of such 
utility.” 

At least three of our Presidents suffered 
in their youth from violent attacks of 
smallpox which threatened for a time to 
cause their death. At the age of nineteen 
Washington, who then held the rank of 
major in the militia, was called to accom- 
pany his eldest half brother, Lawrence, to 
the West Indies, on a voyage for his 
brother’s health. He was absent from home 
for more than four months, and on this 
trip suffered a severe attack of smallpox, 





may well recall a! 

this time. The in 
troduction of vaccination in 1800, wit! 
practically no mortality and with com 
plete control of the disease wherever it 
is intelligently used, leaves little excus: 
for the present high smallpox rate in thi: 
country. Thomas Jeffefson would b« 
amazed today if he could scan the death: 
reports from smallpox in the United States 
He would have great difficulty in under- 
standing why his prediction, over onc 
hundred and twenty-five years ago, that 
‘future nations will know by history onl 


(Continued on Page 123) 
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Two of the talented and beautiful Albertina Rasch ballet dancers, 
appearing in Zieg feld’s dazzling musical comedy “Rio Rita. 


” 


ow Corns are conquered by the Opera Ballet 


Exercise wards off, but does not prevent, foot cal- 
luses. When a corn comes, it must be routed quickly. 


“Of the girls who come to me for instruction in 
stage dancing, a large percentage have foot-trouble 
of one kind or another.”’ 


So writes Albertina Rasch, the eminent Ballet 
Mistress who has trained hundreds of girls for the 
Opera Ballets of Vienna, Paris and New York. 


“Corns and calluses are quite common among 
these candidates for the ballet”, she continued. 
“And a twinging toe will spoil the grace and 
stamina of almost any dancer. 


“T always advise a pupil who is troubled with corns 
to visit a chiropodist regularly. But sometimes 
emergency First Aid is necessary, then 
I advise a Blue-jay plaster.” 


As Mr. Ned Wayburn has said, with the 
Blue-jay treatment, no time is lost by 
the dancer. ... The Blue-jay plaster stops the 


pain the moment it is applied and enables the 
pupil to continue her lessons in comfort. 


The soft pad fits over the corn and protects it 
from shoe-friction during dancing practice. And 


vv 


























cALBERTINA RASCH, head of the Alber- 
tina Rasch School of Dancing, who has 
trained hundreds of girls for the Opera 
Ballet in Vienna, Paris and New York, 
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usually, in forty-eight hours, the corn is gone. 


Blue-jay is the safe and gentle way to end a corn, 
because the medication is “‘controlled” and stand- 
ardized. No guessing how much or how little to 
put on. No chance of injuring skin tissue by an 
over-application. Each plaster contains just the 
right amount of the magic wax to remove the 
corn. It reaches you ‘all set” 


and ready for 


action. 


The new 1927 Blue-jay offers you several new 
refinements. A dainty white pad, instead of a blue 
one. A more flexible disc to fit even the odd- 
shaped corn. And a sprightly new package to 
charm the fastidious. 


Your druggist has the new Blue-jay in the new 
style package at no increase in price over the old. 


For calluses and bunions ... get quick relief and com- 


fort with Blue-jay Bunion and Callus Plasters. 


© B. & B., 1927 
THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


“New Blue-jay 
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rotected! 


Let Tuem Pray! Don’t worry about them! 
They’re all right! 


The only enemies these little people have in 
the world—the germs that carry the diseases 
you dread most—have been killed. 


Simply by adding a tablespoonful of “Lysol” 
Disinfectant to each quart of cleaning water, 
you killed those germs—while you cleaned in 
your own regular way. 

You know your babies are protected. 


But—you other mothers who don’t under- 
stand that no scrubbing with soap and water 
can kill germs: Don’t wait till sickness comes. 
Use “Lysol” Disinfectant before sickness comes. 
Keep it out. “Lysol” Disinfectant—the stand- 
ard with hospitals and physicians for over 30 
years—is made to prevent disease, not to cure it. 


Send us the coupon at the right. 


Get our free booklet, “Preventing the Spread 
of Common Diseases.” Keep it for constant 
reference. 
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In the meantime, start the regular use of 
“Lysol” Disinfectant today. It comes in te 
brown bottle packed in the yellow carton. !t 
is never sold in bulk. Complete instructio 1s 
with every bottle. 


Made by Lysot, Incorporated, a division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPA)? Y 
Sole distributors Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N_ J. 


In Canada, Lysol (Canada) Limited 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited 





LEHN & FINK, IncorporatTeD, Sole distributors 
Department 59 Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Please send me, free, your booklet, 
“Preventing the Spread of Common Diseases” 


Name 
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(Continued from Page 120) 


hat the loathsome smallpox has existed”’ 
as not been fulfilled. 

During the’ first year of Mr. Wilson’s 
dministration a number of cases of small- 
ox developed in Washington. The health 
uthorities of the District advised the peo- 
jle to be vaccinated, but there seemed to 

he some reluctance on the part of the pub- 

ic in carrying out these recommendations. 
Che situation was explained to the Presi- 
dent and he imme- 
diately volunteered 
and was the first 
one in the White 
House to be vacci- 
nated. After this 
example the entire 
White House per- 
sonnel submitted to vaccination. The ex- 
ample of the President had a most stimu- 
lating and beneficial effect on the attitude 
of the public toward this procedure. 

Yellow fever also caused great hardship 
in Colonial days and resulted in the first 
quarantine regulations known to have 
been made in this country. At that time 
it was called the Barbadoes distemper, and 
ships coming from the West Indies were 
not allowed to land their passengers until 
danger from infection was believed to have 
passed. 

Charlestown, Philadelphia and New 
York all passed through severe epidemics 
of yellow fever, which was termed the 
American Plague. In New York, in 1702, 
the ravages of yellow fever became so 
alarming that the Assembly of New York 
met at Jamaica, Long Island, instead of 
the City of New York. 


highting Yellow Fever 


R. BENJAMIN RUSH described the 

epidemic which invaded Philadelphia 
in 1793. He attributed its source to a 
quantity of damaged coffee which had been 
thrown out on a wharf in the neighborhood 
of a house in which yellow fever devel- 
oped. Drastic measures were put in force 
to control its spread, which frequently in- 
volved much hardship. Thomas Jefferson 
felt compelled to protest against some of 
these measures, although his protest does 
not seem to have been particularly effec- 
tive. The people were so alarmed and 
frightened by the ravages of this dreadful 
disease that any measures which appeared 
to have merit in curtailing its spread found 
considerable support. 

Of course we know now that yellow 
fever is transmitted by the bite of a mos- 
quito which has previously fed upon an in- 
fected individual, and that eradication of 
this mosquito or preventing it from be- 
coming infected by feeding on a patient 
with yellow fever is sufficient to control the 
disease. In these early days, however, 
there appeared to be no suggestion of the 
mosquito having any connection with the 
spread of yellow fever and consequently 
the preventive measures adopted did not 
meet with any startling degree of success. 
\lany citizens fled from Philadelphia in 

opes of escaping the contagion, but had 
reat difficulty in entering surrounding 
‘owns and frequently were subjected to 

msiderable hardship and compelled to 
-ander about, as none would receive them 
11 it was learned that they had come from 
‘hiladelphia, where the epidemic was 
raging, 

Dr. Rush took an active part in combat- 

g this scourge and has left us an account 
‘| the depressing atmosphere which per- 

aded the city. 

The treatment of yellow fever in those 
‘ys varied with the individual physician, 
and the management of the sick gave rise 
to much dispute and acrid controversy 
among the members of the medical profes- 
sion. Inthe light of present-day knowledge 
some of these older methods of treatment 
appear to have little virtue, while others 
appear amusing or even ludicrous. Never- 
theless, some of our recognized forms of 
treatment at the present time may appear 


equally amusing fifty or a hundred years 
hence. 


baa 





Whenever there is an illness at the 
White House which involves the President 
or some member of his family, the unof- 
ficial mail contains much in the way of 
advice and suggestion for the relief of the 
sufferer. A great deal of this advice is 
purely unselfish and the sender no doubt 
has at heart the interest and welfare of 
the President and his family. The advice, 
however, is frequently based on insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the actual condition 
of the patient or involves some hobby or 
personal belief on 
the part of the 
sender. Some of 
these communica- 
tions are disinter- 
ested and many are 
highly amusing. 
The President re- 
ceives much advice on every conceiv- 
able topic, from curing a cold and reduc- 
ing a fever to the knottiest problems 
of government. During Mr. Wilson’s 
régime one of the members of the White 
House staff was suffering from a per- 
sistent attack of hiccups which had con- 
tinued for several days and which was 
particularly resistant to treatment. Hear- 
ing of this case, a well-meaning individ- 
ual communicated to the White House 
physician that she knew of a case of 
hiccups of three weeks’ duration, which 
all the doctors had given up until finally 
a young physician was called in who di- 
rected that the patient be given two 
teaspoonfuls of bird shot. She stated that 
after the first teaspoonful the patient was 
tilted to the right and after the second 
teaspoonful he was tilted to the left, and 
that following this heroic measure the 
hiccups promptly subsided, as “the bird 
shot held the lights of the liver down.”’ 

James Monroe took an active part in 
the affairs of the colonies and during the 
yellow-fever epidemic of 1793 held a 
seat in the Senate. Whether or not he 
suffered an attack of yellow fever appears 
doubtful, as he was particularly active 
during this period. Asa youth he went to 
William and Mary College. At the out- 
break of the Revolutionary War he joined 
the Army at General Washington’s 
Headquarters in New York as a lieutenant 
in the Third Virginia Regiment. He saw 
much active military service and took 
part in the battles of Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown and Monmouth. He early 
formed the acquaintance of Governor 
Jefferson and his intimacy with Mr. Jef- 
ferson continued throughout his life and 
had much to do with his early advance- 
ment and success. Mr. Monroe served as 
a member of Cougress and at the end of 
his term in 1786 retired to his home in 
Fredericksburg to practice law, but was 
soon again called into public life. 


‘President —Monroe 


WO years later, in 1788, he went as a 

Virginia delegate to the Assembly to 
consider the ratification of the proposed 
Constitution of the United States. It is 
a curious fact that while James Madison, 
John Marshall and Edmund Randolph 
urged the ratification of the proposed 
Constitution, Patrick Henry, James Mon- 
roe, William Grayson and George Mason 
opposed ratification. Mr. Monroe, how- 
ever, later assented to the ratification. 

Under the new Constitution Virginia 
sent, as her first senators, Richard Henry 
Lee and William Grayson. Upon the 
death of William Grayson in office, Mr. 
Monroe was selected to fill the vacancy 
and served in the Senate from 1790 to 
1794, at which time he went as our envoy 
to France. During Madison’s Adminis- 
tration Monroe served as Secretary of 
State and also for two years as Secretary 
of War. While he was serving in the Cab- 
inet hostilities began between the United 
States and England. 

At the time of Mr. Monroe’s election 
to the presidency in 1816 at the age of 
fifty-eight years, he had held almost every 
important position to which a politician 


(Continued on Page 125) 














when you use Deodo every day 


by Letit1A HADLEY 


POWDER deodorant—a soft, luxurious powder 

which you can dust on in the twinkling of an 
eye! Can you imagine an easier, pleasanter way to 
keep yourself always sure of dainty freshness? 

Deodo instantly absorbs and neutralizes all body i 
odors. One application while you are dressing— 
dusted over your body and rubbed under your arms 
—remains effective throughout an entire day. 

And Deodo does not seal the pores nor check 
essential perspiration. It is entirely safe—really 
soothing and beneficial to the skin. It will not stain 
nor otherwise damage your clothing. 

Be sure to use Deodo for sanitary napkins. It is so 
effective—so safe! Women are finding it the great- 
est boon for this particular purpose. 

Deodo is sold at most druggists’ and toilet goods 
counters. Or I will gladly send you a miniature con- 
tainer, holding a generous supply, free! Mail the 
coupon today. 


~ cgnepenteeE 





A MULFORD PRODUCT 


prevents and destroys body odors 





: L, H. J. 7-27 
: H.K. MULFORD COMPANY 


Mulford Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
lease send me the free sample of Deodo. 
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By tHe Cerro meth- 

od the fragrance of the 
fresh fruit is sealed up 
in the jelly jars for fu- 
ture enjoyment. ‘Fellied 
Fruits should no longer 
be considered as luxu- 
ries, but as economical 
food staples to be used 
freely every day—they 
satisfy the natural de- 
sire for sweets and fur- 
nish them in a healthful 
and appetizing form, 
in an endless variety of 
Aavor and color. 














50% more Jam or Jelly 
from your fruit 


W/TTH Certo you save all the 


juice which used to boib away. 


This means that by the old-fash- 
ioned method, you got six glasses 
of jam from two boxes of berries, 
while zow, with Certo, you get at 
least nine. Your cost per glass is one 
to three cents less, to say nothing 
of the saving in time and fuel! 


Moreover, your jams and jellies 
look better and taste better than 
ever before, because the bright, 
natural color of the fresh fruit is 
no longer darkened by long boil- 
ing, and its delicate fresh flavor no 
longer drifts away in steam. 


















A new delight — 
STRAWBERRY JELLY! 


Thoroughly crush about 3 qts. fully ripe berries. 
Squeeze out juice, then drip through cotton 
flannel bag if a sparkling jelly is desired. Measure 
8 level cups sugar with 4 cups juice into large 
saucepan, stir and bring to boil. At once add 1 
bottle Certo, stirring constantly. Bring again to 
a full rolling boil and boil for 14 minute. Remove 
from fire, let stand 1 minute, skim, pour quickly 
and cover hot jelly at once with hot melted paraffin. 





Makes any fruit jell perfectly every time. . 


The best jam or jelly now is 


“ aa ald a Pe ’ ¥ ° ° 
“BETTER!” —“Nearer the fresh fruit in color and 
flavor,” women say. “I ever have a failure now!” 


In making jams and jellies by the old-fash- 
ioned, long-boiling method you know only too 
well how you would get a jelly texture one time 
and a syrupy failure the next. 


However careful you were, using the same fruit 
in exactly the same way every time, the result was 
always uncertain. You were not to blame. The 
reason for the failures in jam and jelly making has 
been that fruits vary so much in the amount of 
jellying substance they contain. Even those which 
have the most of it differ from season to season— 
and within the same season, losing it as they ripen 
—so that at the very time when their flavor is finest 
they have been least suitable for jelly making. 


Very few fruits have enough of this jelly- 
ing substance to jellify all the juice they 
contain. That is why by the old- fashioned 
method you had to boil half your fruit 
juice away before this jellying element 


jellies with only one or two minutes’ boiling. 


made with only one minutes boiling 


was concentrated enough to jell the remaining juice. 


Certo has changed all this. 


Now anyone, even with- 
out previous experience, 


can make perfect jams ani 
g. You can 
use any fruit you like, when it is fully ripe and the 
flavor is at its best. You can be absolutely sure 
cess every time. Never another failure! 


of suc- 





peaks te aA os 


e 


OR Certo is the natural jellying substance, taken |~ 


from fruits in which it is abundant, concentrated, 7 
highly refined and bottled for your convenient use. It | 


is so flavorless and colorless that it can be used with the 
most delicate fruits, such as pineapple or strawberry, 
without changing their color or flavor. Just one or two 
minutes’ boiling by the Certo method and you are sure 
of a perfect jell every time. 

Get Certo from your grocer today. 
with the recipe booklet directly under 
the label, so you will be sure to have 
complete instructions for making 
nearly 100 delicious jams, 
marmalades. 


Granite Bldg., 


It is now packed 


jellies and 
Douglas-Pectin Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New Booklet beautifully illustrated in color! 24 pages 
of new ideas about the making of jams and jellies— 
new and interesting ways to serve them. This coupon 
will bring you a free copy. Mail it today! 








Douglas-Pectin Corp., 4, 12 
Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
(In Canada address: 
Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free booklet ‘How To Make 
Jams, 
Boiling.” 


USE CATES REC 28 BOGE se” 


as 


FOR MAKING 
b JAMS & JELBIES 


Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., 


Jellies, Marmalades with One Minute’s 
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could aspire. He had been a member of 

the Virginia Legislature, of the Conti- 
| nental Congress, and of the Senate of the 
| United States. He had served as a mem- 
ber of the convention that considered the 
ratification of the Constitution. He had 
been twice Governor of Virginia and had 
been Minister to France, England and 
Spain. Almost continuously from the 
time he left William and Mary College in 
1776 to join Washington’s Army, to the 
fourth of March, 1825, when he retired 
| from the presidency, he had been in his 
| country’s service. Monroe was of excel- 
lent physique, stood six feet tall and pro- 
portionately broad, and his early outdoor 
training and strenuous life with the Con- 
tinental Army no doubt had a most salu- 
| tary effect on his physical well-being. It 
| should be recalled that during the battle 
of Trenton, a Hessian bullet lodged in his 
shoulder which he carried with him the 
remainder of his life. 

It is a rather sad commentary on the 
generosity of republics that although 
Monroe served his country almost con- 
tinuously for fifty years he retired from 
the presidency with practically no visible 
means of support. Following the death of 
his wife he disposed of his Virginia farm, 
Oak Hill, and journeyed to New York 
City to live with his son-in-law. Here he 
| died on the fourth of July, 1831, being the 
fe | third President of the United States to die 
ee | on the birthday of his country. There is 

a: | little data available as to the exact cause 

| of hisdeath. He was in his seventy-fourth 

year, and had led a most colorful and 

vigorous life, although his closing days 

were rendered somewhat sorrowful by the 
shadow of poverty. 

Finances have been a constant source of 
worry to many of our Presidents. Thomas 
Jefferson, in his last days, became seri- 
ously involved financially. John Quincy 
Adams bought a billiard table for his son 
out of money appropriated for refit- 
ting the White House and was so severely 
ice. criticized that he finally paid for it out of 

his own pocket. President Buchanan 

ith- found it difficult to meet the expenses inci- 
and dent to the Prince of Wales’ visit with the 
parsimonious congressional appropria- 
tion, and had to draw on his private 
the means. At Grant’s second inauguration 
suc- | the heating was so inadequate that every- 
one danced in wraps and overcoats and 

the liquid refreshment froze. Van Buren’s 
elegance and good taste, his fine glass, 














can 











ken | : china and silverware—the best in the 
ted, & : country—and especially his gold spoons, 
It made him a target for many biting com- 
| op ments. 
the & On the expiration of their terms of 
Ty, office, our Presidents have frequently had 
two | 
sure | SSF eo Sy ae oe a pee aS 
ve | 
ie 
bat 
cked a! | 
Order the following from the Service Bureau, 
= _LADIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
ae ein LETTERS. By Dr. S. Josephine 
te Baker. A series of nine letters to expectant 


be mothers, with timely advice as to health, cloth- 

oe ing and necessary preparations. Letters will be 
mailed monthly. State when the baby is ex- 
pected. Price for series, 25 cents. 

MILK FORMUL& FOR FEEDING INFANTS, AND 
DIETS FOR CHILDREN. Prepared by Dr. S. 
Josephine Baker. These leaflets contain 
Suggestions for the feeding of children from 
one week to six years of age. Price, 10 cents. 


E Jou EMAL BUNGALOWS (new edition). Price, 
cents. 


JORRAL. HOUSES (new edition). 
ce 


How To BUILD THE FIREPLACE. 
cents. 


| How To Buy Your Home. Price, 15 cents. 


WuatT You SHOULD KNOW WHEN BUILDING 
A LITTLE House. Price, 10 cents. 
| PLANNING THE LITTLE House GARDEN. 
| Price, 10 cents. 


WEAVING THE NEw BASKETs. An enlarged 


edition; no increase in price. Price, 25 
cents. 


PARTIES FOR EVERYONE. Price, 20 cents. 


Price, 50 


Price, 5 





to look about for a means of livelihood. 
Benjamin Harrison practiced law. Grover 
Cleveland became consulting member of a 
law firm. 

What to do with our ex-Presidents is a 
problem often mentioned but seldom dis- 
cussed seriously. Some of them have been 
returned to office, as John Quincy Adams, 
who became a member of Congress and 
served brilliantly in this position. Mr. 
Taft was appointed to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, for which office he 
was eminently fitted, and which position 
he ably and amply fills. 

On the other hand, many of our retir- 
ing Presidents have expressed a disin- 
clination to engage actively in public 
affairs. Mr. Cleveland is reported to 
have said, when asked to stand for a third 
term, “No, there has been quite enough 
of victory and defeat.” 

Why not pension our retiring Presi- 
dents? Surely they have earned it; and 
such a procedure would be dignified and 
would remove for all time the specter of 
an impoverished old age which has not 
infrequently stalked many of our former 
chief executives. 

It would also relieve a retiring President 
from the necessity of entering into busi- 
ness or professional activity in order to 
provide a livelihood for himself and his 
family. The closing years of General 
Grant’s life were embittered by the fail- 
ure of the firm of Grant and Ward in 
which he and one of his sons were part- 
ners. This failure ruined him financially, 
although it was clearly shown that he was 
entirely ignorant of the money trans- 
actions which led to the disaster. As a 
result of this failure he felt compelled to 
write his Memoirs, and it appears doubt- 
ful whether these writings would have 
been accomplished except for financial 
necessity. Congress, in 1884, proposed to 
pension General Grant, but when he 
heard of this move he firmly refused to 
accept such a pension. The following year 
Congress passed a bill placing General 
Grant on the retired list of the Army. 
This bill was signed by President Arthur 
a few minutes before his term of office 
expired, and the general accepted the po- 
sition by telegraph on the same day. He 
was even then in the early days of his 
fatal illness. 

However, if the pensioning of ex- 
Presidents was an automatic affair, recog- 
nized and established by act of Con- 
gress, there would be no hesitancy in 
accepting it and there probably would 
have been no hesitancy on the part of 
General Grant. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—The fourth article in this 
series by Rear Admiral Grayson will appear in an 
early issue. 


Helpful Ladies Flome fournal Books 


You must order the following booklets directly 
from the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th 
Street, New York City: 


THE NEw FASHION Book. A fashion maga- 
zine containing all the latest American 
and French designs. Price, 25 cents. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. A _ twenty-four- 
page booklet of novel designs for party 
play or pageant. Price, 15 cents. 


SIMPLIFIED SMOCKING. Teaches the one- 
process method of smocking, and shows 
forty designs, with many delightful sug- 
gestions for their application. Price, 25 
cents. 


Patterns may be had from any store selling 
Ladies’ Home Journal Patterns, or by mail, post- 
age prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 
18 East 18th Street, New York City, at the fol- 
lowing prices (refund if excess is sent): 


CENTS 
Dresses . Bd rms he le! Ee 
PER Te ey a 45 
Jackets 
Blouses and Skirts _ . . 30, 35 
Juniors’ Patterns (12 to 14 4 years) . : 35 
Children’s Sets . 55 nn 35 
Children’s Clothes ee cg a re 
Lingerie. . . . BS etc ee eta ae 30 
Transfers ; 25, up 
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RESH as though you’d made 
it in your own kitchen. Deli- 
ciously flavored—like perfect home- 


made. Smooth and firm every 
time. Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon 
Mayonnaise! 

Quickly, its fame has spread 


from coast to coast. Already it is 
the favorite salad dressing every- 
where. In New York more 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 
naise is used than all other kinds of 
salad dressing put together! 

The fresh eggs, oil and spices in 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 
naise are perfectly blended by a 
treasured old recipe. This gives it 
the rich homemade flavor women 


SALADE BIArRRIT2: 


RICHARD HELLMANN, Inc., Dept. 


and dressings. 
Name. 
Street 


City 











MAYONNAISE 





omen were quick 
to discover it! 


today the favorite salad 
dressing everywhere 


so quickly appreciate. The even, 
unfailing smoothness a perfect 
mayonnaise must have. 

Serve Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayon- 
naise just as it comes from the jar— 
delicious, golden, tempting. Or, vary the 
dressing by adding chili sauce, chopped 
olives or onions, mustard or lemon juice, 
to suit individual tastes. You'll find 
dozens of such suggestions in the new 
Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon salad booklet. 

7 ry 
Ask your grocery or delicatessen to 
send you a jar of Hellmann’s Blue 
Ribbon Mayonnaise today. The pop- 
ular half-pint size is only 25c any- 
where in the United States. Other 


sizes are 3144 ounces, pint and quart 
Richard Hellmann, 
New York. 


jars. 


Island City, 


Inc., Long 





Slices of ripe tomato on crisp lettuce leaves are garnished 
with Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Mayonnaise to which have been added finely chop- 
ped chives. Or, if you prefer, use the Mayonnaise just as it comes from the jar. 





A-4, Long Island City, New York 
Please send me free copy of the new Hellmann’s Blue Ribbon Salad-Idea Booklet containing 50 recipes for salads 


__State 





POOH 











Midsummer SMATINESS 
requires thé crisp, 
adaptability of 


WHITE KID 


THE TRULY FASHIONABLE WOMAN enjoys no finer distinc- 
tion than her ability to achieve an effect of exquisite 
daintiness throughout the most difficult season of the 
year. Partly, this accomplishment is the result of a social 
routine whose requirements in the matter of personal ap- 
pearance are as rigid as they are unavoidable. It is also, 
to a very marked degree, the result of her carefully 
studied selection of summer footwear. 


There is no more infallible aid to midsummer smart- 
ness than the white kid shoe. The woman of fashion 
wears it the clock around. 


If she is to attend a sport event her feet are clad in 
white kid pumps—close fitting, severely modeled, irre- 
some grad correct and smart. For informal or semi- 
ormal functions, between the hours of breakfast and 
dinner, her white kid slippers are touched with pastel 
decorations to match her hosiery and complement her 
misty, tinted frocks. She has, invariably, one all-white 
evening gown—extremely décolleté—its classic simplic- 
ity enhanced by lustrous white kid slippers. 


The shops you patronize are showing now a most 
elaborate assortment of white kid shoes in all the smart, 
new shapes. Many are models that have been seen only 
on the Riviera or at Palm Beach. The display is well 
worth a special trip to town. The shoes themselves will do 
much to establish the smartness of your summer costumes. 


CORRECT AND EFFECTIVE COLOUR 
FOR THE COMPLETE COSTUME 


‘By ANNE MADISON 
This fascinating and intimate discus- 
sion of the modern use of colour is 
now the most widely discussed of 
the new fashion books by women 
who follow the mode. You can still 
secure a copy by writing promptly. 


AMALGAMATED LEATHER COMPANIES, 
Creators of White Glazed Kid 


319 ARCH STREET 
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“Shall I tell you what I like best about the Club?” wrote a business girl. 
“Tt put money in my hands quickly when I wanted it most—to look nice 
for a very special occasion!” 


Sf You Want Money, Now 


Or All Year Round, Write Me! 


4| dow just begging to be bought— 
8] the very sports dress or unusual 
Nees eae! Durse you've wanted ——— 
eee) Wouldn’t you like to walk into 
the store and buy it without doing a hasty 
sum in mental arithmetic to see if you 
could afford it? 

Or if you decided tomorrow to take 
some delightful excursion or enjoy an 
afternoon treat —— 

Wouldn’t it be pleasant to invite a con- 
genial friend to be your guest—without 
feeling that pang of self-accusation which 
comes with spending dollars needed else- 
where? 


Keeping Young and Happy 


O BE sure it would! And of course if 

you are like the rest of us, you have 
been thinking, these summer days, of the 
many other pleasant things more money 
could bring you. 

You may have been dreaming of cre- 
tonnes for the porch chairs, of an electric 
iron to lighten the burden of these hot 
days, of new silk stockings to match a 
favorite dress. 

“‘Small matters?’’ To be sure! For it 
is such small matters as these that often 
count so much. It is the extra dollars and 
the luxuries they buy that make life pleas- 
ant and keep us young and happy. 

Then why not have the joy of buying what 
you want with your own money—now ? 

Summertime is spending time. And 
here in the Girls’ Club, where we'll wel- 
come you sincerely, we are happy spend- 
ers as well as thrifty savers. 

Schoolgirls who grow tired of ‘‘asking”’ 
and teachers who like pretty things find 
our plan ideal for vacation dollars. Wives 
say it is “‘made for them” because it fits 
in easily with home duties. 





But one of our young business girls sug- 
gests the biggest reason why it appeals to 
all girls and women. “Shall I tell you what 
I like best about our Club?” she wrote 
not long ago. “It is this: You put money 
in my hands quickly when I wanted it most— 
to look nice for a very special occasion.” 

Here are two other letters, which will 
give you an idea of what money when they 
wanted it has brought other Club mem- 
bers—and can bring you: 


Dear Manager: I was so elated over my first 
Club earnings I could hardly wait to tell my hus- 
band. I invested them in a comfortable rocking- 
chair. My next Club gift to the home was a 
radio; to myself, a pretty light dress. Member- 
ship in the Club is like having money in the 
bank. I always know where I can get extra money 
when I want it. Mrs. C. B., Ohio. 


$75.00 for a Schoolgirl 


EAR MANAGER: I was selected as ‘‘rep- 

resentative’’ to a young people’s conference 
held at the state capital. How I needed a new 
dress and hat! But as usual the Club came to my 
rescue with $15.00. I got a cunning silk hat and 
mother added to my ‘‘nest egg”? enough for a 
lovely dress. It was the happiest vacation of my 
life—thanks to Club dollars. D. R., Iowa. 


Will You Join? 


ND now—you? Won’t you be one of 

us—have money of your own “ with- 

out asking”’ for summer spending—for 
year-round needs? 

Of course there are no dues or obliga- 
tions in our Club. But there 7s money for 
you right from the start. 

Let me tell you about it. Ask me today. 
It will take you just a minute now—and 
you'll be so glad later. Address: 
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h I S OST assuredly—this cook book is 
ss QO O O O worthy of your inspection. It con- 


end today for your copy of this book of Favorite, Home Tested 


otters you 


ARIETLY 


for every course in the Menu 


tains prize-winning recipes for soups, 
entrées, sauces, salads and desserts, se- 
lected from among the 121,619 that were 
submitted by housewives all over the world 
in the great Minute Tapioca Recipe Con- 
test. Each recipe has been carefully tested 
and approved by domestic science experts. 
With this valuable book in your kitchen 
you can add welcome variety to your menus 
for months to come. The book is free— 


send for it today on the coupon below. 


Recipes. from Good Cooks allover the country 


ROFESSIONAL cooks recognize 
the importance of variety in prac- 
ticing their culinary art—did ever 
a hotel menu offer the same foods 

on two successive days? Dietitians at 
every turn prove to us that effective 
nutrition depends not only upon a bal- 
anced diet, but also on a varied one. 
And every woman who plans meals dreads 
to offer her family anything that savors 
of “‘the same old thing.” 
7 v > A 

To help solve this ever-present problem 
of adding variety to the menu, the Minute 
Tapioca people continually experiment 
with new and interesting recipes in their 
domestic science laboratories. The new 
cook book, “Prize-Winning Recipes to 
Vary Your Menus,” features the best of 
121,619 recipes submitted in a recent 
prize contest. 

In making up recipes calling for tapi- 
oca, be sure to use Minute Tapioca, which 
is superior to ordinary tapioca in three 
ways: (1) It requires no soaking. (2) It 
-ooks in fifteen minutes. Special processes 
n sun-flooded kitchens make possible 
these advantages. (3) It is made 

‘ith all the care you use in pre- 
iring food in your own 

ome. 


d lod FOR THIS COOK BOOK AND 

en O ay FREE SAMPLE PACKAGE. 
Sign and mail the coupon today. We will send you, free of 
charge, a copy of the new cook book, “‘ Prize-Winning Recipes 
to Vary Your Menus,” with dainty, washable cover, and 
delightfully illustrated. In addition you will receive a usable 
sample package of Minute Tapioca. Send the coupon now. 
Minute Tapioca Company, Inc., Orange, Mass., makers of 






























Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine. 


en 
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NO SOaKinG 








Lo you know that- 


Minute Tapioca, which makes the delicious 
desserts so familiar to you, also makes appe- 
tizing and unusual soups, entrées, sauces and 
salads. 

... Minute Tapioca is almost pure carbo- 
hydrate—one of the most easily digested of 
all carbohydrates. Prepared as directed, it 
affords a ready supply of energy with very 
little tax on the digestive system. This makes 
it especially good for children. 

... Minute Tapioca combines ideally with 
other foods and thus helps you to plan bal- 
anced meals that are pleasingly varied. 

... Minute Tapioca is an ideal “extender.” 
The secret of the successful use of left-overs 
is to place them in entirely different sur- 
roundings. With the help of Minute Tapioca, 
you can make a left-over cupful of meat, fish 
or vegetables stretch to a full-sized family 
portion of a savory entrée. 

...- Minute Tapioca is an ideal thickening 
agent for gravies, sauces, cake icings and pie- 
fillings. It has been cooked so thoroughly 
that only a few minutes’ additional cooking 
is required. With Minute Tapioca straining is 
unnecessary. 

... The new Minute Tapioca cook book, 
offered free on this page, contains 82 recipes 
for using Minute Tapioca to make delicious 
and unusual desserts, soups, entrées, salads, 
sauces, stuffings, muffins, cake icings, pies, 
etc., together with helpful menu suggestions. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, INC. 
17 Polk Street, Orange, Mass. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of the new cook 
book, “‘Prize-Winning Recipes to Vary Your Menus,” to- 
gether with a sample package of Minute Tapioca. 


Name 





Street 





City. 





State 
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People are beginning to realize that slipcover forms are in themselves a new and very smart idea in decoration. 


The Flome That 1s Smartly Slipped 





s%3|HE slipcover, as a dress of smartness for 
s}| permanent furniture in year-round homes, 
4| has come to be a badge of style. Not only 
4| are slipcovers used as real aids to decora- 
j\ tion in beautiful homes, but we find that 
®| the slipcover motif has crept into the realm 
ARN "5 of actual upholstery as well, since some of 
aalica SSB the smartest chairs and sofas boast demure 
ruffles and flounces as a termination to lovely upholstery 
coverings which are permanently tacked on. People are be- 
ginning to realize that the use of slipcovers accomplishes 
something besides comfort and coolness, economy and pro- 
tection. They are realizing that slipcover forms are in them- 
selves a new and very smart idea in decoration, and may 
accomplish an effect of beauty that can be had in no other way. 

So, at this season of the year, when the very sight of heavily 
upholstered furniture is rendered oppressive by the warmth 
of the weather, when our most worn and shabby pieces long 
to be freshly lovely in crisp chintz coverings, how very satis- 
fying it is for us to indulge in the luxury of slipcovers and be 
sure that we are not making any temporary peace with the 
season, but that we are presenting a gift of permanent charm 
to our shabby old rooms as well. 

Depending on just what effect is desired in planning the 
scheme of a room that is to be smartly slipped, the covers 
may be chosen from fabrics which are rich or demure. For 
there are important slips for important schemes as well as 
gay slips for schemes of lighter consequence. In fact, it is 
possible to achieve any effect at all that you may desire. 
Do you want rich color in your too-dull room? Try slips of 
shimmering silky taffeta waves in peacock, jade, mulberry, 
rich old gold or orange. Do you want a symphony of dull 
grayed tones in some room lacking in subtlety? Then work 
out a harmony of soft old blues or greens, accented here and 
there by some scattered notes—and an extra slip—of dull 
cool lilac. Do you long to indulge your home in pattern? 
Then find some slips of rich-hued cretonne boasting birds of 
fine feather and blossoms of flame. Or if you want to join 
the smart Early American movement, do make your slips of 
sprigged quiltings or glazed chintzes done in old wall-paper 
designs. And if your home already rejoices in the delightful 








By ETHEL CARPENTER 


Drawing by eMarion Dismant 


furniture showing the spirit of the cosmopolitan eighteenth 
century—if you have some Chippendale and Hepplewhite 
pieces and a Sheraton buffet in the dining room, go a step 
farther and make your slips of toile de Jouy showing smartly 
classic traceries of color upon white. 

I know of one old home so hopelessly Victorian that its 
more modern owner seldom entered it without having creeps 
run down her spine. Her whole living room was thingy and 
leggy and spotty—too full of unrelated curves, too full of 
ornaments and trimmings, and oh, so heavy and dull! For 
these were the faults which caused even the better parts of 
the Victorian furnishing to lack unity and style. Then one 
day she thought of slipcovers. And in just one month there 
was such a change for the better in her living room that for 
the longest time she couldn’t enter it without having the 
sensation of being in someone else’s home—and a pretty 
home at that! 

She had chosen a soft grayed leaf-green showing an under- 
tone of rose, and woven in a shimmering taffeta effect, for the 
slipcovering of three of her pieces—the sofa and two of the 
chairs. For a fourth chair she made a slip of mauve—a dull 
ashes-of-roses color with almost a prune cast which blended 
softly and beautifully with the rose lights in the slips of green. 
Mauve pillows were laid on the sofa, and another pillow of 
this color was seen on the largest chair. At the windows 
there were hung new curtains of mulberry, green and mauve 
cretonne. 

And, of course, to match this lovely newness, all sorts of 
little improvements kept cropping out in the scheme in the 
most surprising way. The mantel became more dignified in 
a new arrangement. The marble-topped table disappeared 
in favor of a Duncan Phyfe lyre-base dropleaf. And two 
mauve-shaded lamps found their way to the new little arm 
tables which graced each end of the sofa. 

But slipcovers need not be considered principally as the 
first aid toward the smart remaking of an out-of-date living 


room. Quite recently a young bride decided that, while 
waiting to determine what permanent upholstery coverings 
would best interpret beauty in her finished home, she would 
order her overstuffed pieces in first covers, which would al- 
low her to commit the extravagance of professional slipcov- 
ers that could be relied upon to carry out the present vogue 
with such an air of style. So for her Sheraton sofa she se- 
lected a slip of demi-glazed toile reproducing a design of the 
golden age by J. B. Huet, who lived from 1745 to 1811. This 
was printed in warm brown on ivory in a well-covered 
patterning. And finding that she fancied the idea of un- 
matched slips, she chose to slip her delicate seventeenth cen- 
tury wing chair in a soft-toned leaf-brown taffeta slipcover, 
and her Chippendale chair with upholstered back and seat in 
a similar taffeta of dull jade shot with orange. This orange 
undertone had the effect of softening the green and at the 
same time blending with the important ruddy browns which 
dominated the room scheme. 

Two pillows covered in leaf-brown taffeta enhanced the 
sofa slip of brown and ivory toile, and little end tables of 
green Chinese lacquer held lamps of dull old gold. A Shera- 
ton table in satinwood veneers, which was of a glorified «ull 
honey-amber color, was decorated lightly in green. And at 
the windows, side drapes of very handsome cretonne, show- 
ing birds with orange tails on a rich blue-green ground, were 
hung from wooden cornice boards painted in leaf-brown <lec- 
orated in sparkling accents of green, black, flame and gold. 
The glass curtains were of pale putty color. The rug was 
lightly patterned in taupe and black. 

Slipcovers can be made professionally, and they are oiten 
ordered at the time of purchasing the upholstered furniture, 
as a means of lengthening the life of these pieces. For even 
if the slipcovers are used only four or five months out of the 
year, great protection will be given permanent upholstery 
fabrics, at the same time that variety is served by a pleasant 
change of scheme. 

But slips also may be made at home, either by the profes- 
sional seamstress or by any homemaker who is handy with 
her needle. No patterns are needed, but merely a gene 
idea of how to measure the piece, how to choose and plan 
the material and how to seam it up. See offer on page 133. 
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yt spirit of festival calls for re- 
freshments dainty in their form, 
but substantial and nourishing. The 
great standby on such occasions 
may well be sandwiches of Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter. They are easy to 
prepare, even in large quantities, 
and one jar will spread twenty-six 
slices of bread. Be sure to ask for 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, the kind 
with the delicate, appetizing flavor. 
It is blended from the finest Spanish 
peanuts and the finest Virginia 
peanuts, ground just right for easy 
digestion. Beech-Nut is the real 
sandwich food; it may be used alone 
on bread and crackers, or with dairy 
butter, marmalade, cream cheese, 
honey. Your grocer will tell you 
there is only one Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 





Beech-Nut 


Foods and Confections 
of Finest Flavor 
Beech-Nut Bacon 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Beech-Nut Macaroni, Spaghetti, 
Vermicelli 
Macaroni Elbows 
Macaroni Rings 
ut Prepared Spaghetti 
Nut Pork and Beans 
Nut Catsup, Chili Sauce 
Prepared Mustard 
ams and Jellies 
armalades 
Nut Preserves 


Beech- Nut Confections 


Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 
Beech-Nut Candy Drops 
Beech-Nut Chewing Gum 
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PRIDE AND PLEASURE 


As fine linen and lustrous silver are symbols of culture, so the fine 
fragrance of FLY-TOX is the accepted token of immaculate cleanliness. 


HEALTH 


FLY-TOX kills fp Then 
they do not crawl over baby’s 
tear-wet eyes—suck at its little 
mouth—torture and infect it 





CLEANLINESS 


In that one word is expressed the hope of 
every housewife. FLY-TOX is the economy 
of cleanliness. It quickly destroys those in- 
sects that make true cleanliness impossible. 
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Wherever there are Flies 


use FLY-TOX 


* Cellar - 


Send one fragrant cloud of FLY-TOX after 
another into those dusky nooks and far cor- 
ners. FLY-TOX the preserve closet. Besides 
killing flies, FLY-TOX will destroy mosqui- 
toes, ants, spiders, and other unclean insects. 


: Kitchen + 


FLY-TOX up, down, and around. FLY-TOX 
kills flies, mosquitoes, ants. And every other 
objectionable household insect. That makes 
the kitchen spick and span, gleaming white, 
alluring, with food untainted, pure and 
delicious. 
* Dining Room : 

Kill insects in their hiding places. FLY-TOX 
behind draperies. Beneath the table. Upon 
the screens. Make the dinner table sparkle 
with cleanliness. 


* Living Room : 
FLY-TOX screens and draperies. That kills 
flies and mosquitoes. Give every vagrant 
moth miller a touch of FLY-TOX. FLY- 
TOX the upholstery. That destroys moths. 


FLY-TOX leaves a subtle scent of cleanli- 
ness everywhere. 


+ Sleeping Chambers + 


FLY-TOX screens, draperies, inside closets, 
corners of the rooms. FLY-TOX kills mos- 


quitoes. Makes possible deep, restful sleep. 
Protects defenseless sleeping children. 


* Attic and Storeroom ° 


FLY-TOX these rooms bountifully, especially 


the unsealed dark recesses under the roof.Thai 
kills insects. Dispels their musty tainted odor 


° Cottages and Summer Houses 


That have been closed for months seem fille: 
with insects. FLY-TOX kills them all. Fresh 
ens the whole house. 


+ Summer Camps . 


Spray every tent, bungalow, cabin, kitche: 
and mess tent. A single fly may poisoi 
food of awhole camp. Mosquitoes destro: 
vacation’s joys. 


And, too, you can use it on dog or cat. Di; 
a comb in FLY-TOX. Draw it gently throug) 
the fur. That will get the fleas ... FLY-TOX 
the garbage can...That kills insect life — 
especially that from decaying fruit... FLY 
TOX is not guaranteed for outdoor use, ye' 
many use it successfully, spraying dark, dam} 
eae behind buildings where mosquitoes 

reed ... Others have used FLY-TOX to 
kill hordes of burrowing ants migrating up 
trees .. . When touring, take FLY-TOX 
with you—spray every sleeping chamber. 
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Not alone a Modern Cleanly Refinement, but a household necessity 
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COMFORT 


Kill mosquitoes. Use FLY-TOX. 
Enjoy unmolested sleep. Awake 
rested and refreshed. 





FLY-TOX KILLS FLIES and MOSQUITOES 


FLY-TOX is the 
scientific insecticide 
developed at 
Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research 
hy Rex Fellowship 


Colored servants in fine livery used to fight flies. They were the style. At 
great dinners, they deftly waved long sticks bearing streamers of gay colors. 

That was refinement. Today, more than ever before in history, freedom from 
insect taint is significant of intelligence and culture. To everyone everywhere 
the spicy scent of FLY-TOX is an agreeable confirmation of the sweet, 


FRAG RAN TF 








undefiled cleanliness—of a room, or an entire house. 


But FLY-TOX was created for something 
bigger—greater, more important than re- 
finement—for the most vital of all things 
in life—health. 


Since Cao’s report in 1903, the record of 
every new research is a repeated indictment 
of the unspeakable filth and sickening con- 
tamination of flies. 


Dr. L.O. Howard, America’s most distin- 
guished entomologist, declares that flies 
feed upon the feces or sputum of sick people. 
They carry bacilli upon the hairs of their 
legs to human food, to children’s eyes, or 
open sores. They may carry these germs for 
miles. Like the mosquito that injects a 
thinning liquid beneath human skin so he 
can drink the blood, flies also regurgitate. 
They eject drool, sometimes to soften food 
like sugar. Bacteria live in those “vomit 
spots.” They infect food, poison and de- 
stroy humankind. 


Inthe United States theyearlytoll of death 
caused by flies mounts into the tens of thou- 
sands. And there are hundreds of thousands 
of diseases transmitted by flies that cause 
but temporary indispositions, fevers, and 
various illnesses oftener attributed to food. 
And there are thousands of other germs car- 


ried by flies, some that cause wasting diseases 
—others that cripple and deform. 


Flies must be killed. It is one of those big, 
little things that duty demands. And to do 
that many authorities pay a special tribute 
to FLY-TOX. The astonishing ease with 
which FLY-TOX is used—its marvelous 
efficiency—its fragrance—appeal to them. 
They know it is scientifically prepared and 
satisfies a definite need. 


FLY-TOX is safe, sure, dependable, stain- 
less, easy to use. FLY-TOX is harmless to 
humans. But sure death to flies. 


FLY-TOX is always put up in glass. Its 
crystal-clearness is plain. There is no sedi- 
ment—nothing to stain. Used with the new 
FLY-TOX hand sprayer FLY-TOX atom- 
izes like magic. Flies breathe through their 
sides, consequently this greatly increased 
atomization destroys insects more quickly. 


FLY-TOX kills flies. It is the guardian of 
health, promotes comfort, insures cleanli- 
ness. The price is now within the reach of 
everyone. 





Ha cr Pint 50c+ Pint 75c+Quart $1.25+GALLON $4.00 





Gallons in glass jugs are especially suitable for hotels, 
restaurants, summer camps, institutions 


The Rex Companies: The Toledo Rex Spray Co., Toledo, Ohio; The Rex Company, Kansas City, Mo.; The 
Rex Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Canada Rex Spray Co., Ltd., Brighton, Ont.; California Rex Spray Co., 
Benicia, Calif., and Wenatchee Rex Spray Co., Wenatchee, Wash. 
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uSCILOUS desserts 


PET MILK blends with the juice of oranges, logan- 
berries—any of the juicy fruits—to make wonderfully 
refreshing summer drinks. They are delightful to the 
taste, stimulating to the appetite—most wholesome food. 
They help you take your ‘‘quart of milk a day.” 


And They Are So Easily “Made— 


14 cup juice (the bottled juices serve), 14 cup Pet Milk, 14 cup water. 


Sugar to taste. Mix the fruit juice, sugar, Pet Milk, and water. Add 
cracked ice. Shake. (A Mason jar will serve.) 


Feozen Desserts—Made with Pet Milk have the finest 


possible texture and flavor. Undiluted Pet Milk serves 
as cream where recipes call for cream. It costs less 
than half as much as cream. Where such recipes call 
for milk with eggs, use Pet Milk, diluted with an equal 
part of water, and use fewer eggs. 


For every cream and milk use, Pet Milk will surprise 


you. It is pure milk, concentrated. It comes to you 
in a sealed container. It will keep on your pantry 
shelf— always fresh and sweet and clean. It can be 
diluted to suit every milk need. It costs less than 
ordinary milk. 


Hot Gream Ghocolate Sauce—Made with Pet Milk is 


the most delicious you have ever tasted. ‘To serve 
over plain ice creams, puddings and other desserts: — 
1 cup Pet Milk 


3 tablespoons white corn syrup 1 teaspoon vanilla 


3 squares chocolate 1 cup sugar 
14 cup water 
Melt chocolate in saucepan over hot water; add 14 cup water 
slowly, stirring until smooth. Then add sugar and corn syrup. 
Boil until syrup forms a very soft ball when tried in cold water 

or until it reaches 234° F. Add Pet Milk and vanilla. 


This recipe is one of move than a hundved in our 
booklets that we'll send free, on request. 
PET MILE £COMPAN Y 


(Originators of Evaporated Milk) 
834 Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Flow Much Would You Give 
Jor This Living Room? 


(Continued from Page 24) 


first cover of inexpensive cretonne or sa- 
teen. This sofa could be used in such a 
cover for the first year or so, or an extra 
initial outlay of about ten dollars could 
procure a really permanent glazed chintz 
or cretonne. If an even more important 
cover can be afforded, of course this is a 
wise proceeding at the time of purchase, 
as the covering charge is omitted and only 
the extra cost of the material is involved. 
The covering we have selected for this 
sofa, which is shown 
here, is a fifty-inch 


with the leaves extended, and it costs 
sixty-three dollars and a half, decorated. 
The mirror, a lovely but inexpensive 
reproduction, costs forty-six dollars and 
a half—and yet I have seen mirrors of sim- 
ilar design priced at two hundred dollars. 

Among tables which might be substi- 
tuted for the Pembroke table, there is a 
Sheraton console card table, which costs 
twenty-four dollars and seventy-five cents; 
and since the leaf is planned to be up- 
turned against the 
wall, no mirror need 





fadeless_electric-blue 
linen velour costing 
five dollars and sixty- 


behungoverit. Astill 
lower-priced console 
table, together with a 





five cents a yard, of 
which eight yards were 
required, this cost be- 
ing added to the origi- 
nal price of the sofa. 

The smartest wing 
chairs usually are 
costly, and individual 
models are vastly su- 
perior to those found 
incorporated in suits. 
The wing chair se- 
lected for use in this 
room is especially 
smart, and is inspired 
by an American Hep- 
plewhite chair with ex- 


The Home That ts 
Smartly Slipped 


(See Page 128 for Article) 


AVE you a sofa 

or chair which 
would look lovely in 
one of the smart new 
slips? Send us a 
stamped addressed en- 
velope, and we shall 
be glad to give general 
directions for the plan- 
ning and making of 


mirror, can be bought 
for nineteen dollars 
and a quarter. 

To suit any pocket- 
book, we might sug- 
gest an end table at 
eight dollars; a 
Martha Washington 
sewing cabinet, which 
may be substituted to 
fill this need, for 
twenty-two fifty; or 
thelittle red-lacquered 
three-drawer end 
table we have used in 
this room, because of 
its lovely oval shape 















































: slipcovers. 
tra large wings and a 


seat cushion, which 





and its warmth of 
color. It is priced at 








was made in the last 
quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. In a first cover, this re- 
production chair may be bought for the 
moderate sum of seventy-five dollars, a 
slightly extra outlay procuring a finer 
covering; the material we have selected 
here—a permanent cover of the smart new 
quilted chintz, costing two dollars a yard— 
is a most suitable choice. This fabric is 
jade blue, with flower sprigs of vivid rose, 
and is thirty-six inches wide. Ten yards 
of such material are required. 

Every living room needs a small over- 
stuffed chair which provides comfort 
without taking much space, and which 
contributes also to the variety of type 
which is so necessary to the well-being of 
any room. Such a chair can be purchased 
very economically. The one shown here 
costs only twenty-two dollars in a first 
covering of cretonne. We have chosen a 
fadeless vegetable upholstering taffeta in a 
soft cherry rose instead, however, at a cost 
of three dollars and ninety cents a yard for 
fifty-inch goods. Three-and-a-half yards 
of this material were required including 
the flounce ruffle, but the chair may be 
covered without the latter if desired. 


({ATELEG tables may be found at all 
J prices, but the one selected for use in 
this living room is an outstanding value at 
seventeen dollars and a half. It is in ma- 
hogany finish, with a solid mahogany top; 
and it measures thirty-six by forty-eight 
inches with the leaves extended. Among 
desks there is really no better choice than 
a Governor Winthrop. Evenifone is found 
for under a hundred dollars, very few rooms 
grow beyond themin more affluent after 
years. The Governor Winthrop desk used 
in this living room is of mahogany and is 
priced at about eighty-nine dollars. 
_Strange as it may seem, the smaller fur- 
niture of the room often costs more than 
the major furniture. Fortunately these 
accessory pieces may be added slowly, 
and often each new acquisition brings the 
room a very decided step toward final 
perfection. The Sheraton dropleaf table, 
of the Pembroke type, to be seen at the 
right of the desk, is expensive, but it adds 
a fineness of character which should be 
afforded if possible. The table is of ma- 


hogany, it measures thirty by thirty inches 


thirty-six dollars and 

seventy-five cents. In 
desk chairs we might suggest, from the 
standpoint either of economy or luxury, 
a rush-seated mahogany Windsor at four- 
teen dollars and a quarter, or an early 
eighteenth-century Queen Anne reproduc- 
tion at thirty-three dollars and twenty- 
five cents. 


N THE creating of any beautiful room, 

however, beauty of furniture is no more 
important than beauty of color. The color 
scheme of this room was worked out from 
the handsome chintz that was hung at the 
windows. This material is black grounded 
and decorated with a large Indian tree 
design in brilliant rose red, jade greens 
and jade blues, and corn color and ivory. 
At each side of this thirty-inch fabric there 
is a border showing an East Indian con- 
ventionality, and which has been made 
use of to edge the valances, and as a finish 
for the side drapes. A putty-colored tissue 
has been used for the glass curtains. 

Two dollars and eighty-five cents was 
considered a moderate price per yard to 
pay for this gorgeously colorful Indian 
print. And it will be seen at once how 
smoothly the color scheme might be 
evolved from its inspiration: The electric 
blue of the sofa, the jade blue and rose of 
the wing chair, the soft cherry rose of the 
smaller arm chair, the pale putty color of 
the paper and woodwork; the bright blue 
of the china birds on the mantel, with blue 
duplicated again in books, bowls, candles, 
and blue as a major color in the six-by- 
nine-foot raffia rug to be seen in front of 
the hearth—a rug which cost thirty-seven 
dollars and a half. Rose red, or cherry 
rose, the important secondary color in the 
scheme, at once suggests itself for the up- 
holstery of a lesser chair, for notes to be 
found in the pictures, for the plaited paper 
lamp shades, for flowers and books. And 
as other raffia rugs, or hooked rugs, could 
be added, it would add to the color scheme 
if one of these should be grounded in deep 
rose, and another in black. 

If less expensive material must be 
sought for the curtains, overdrapery ma- 
terial may be found for slightly under or 
over a dollar and a half, and glass curtains 
of marquisette may be chosen from fifty 
cents to a dollar a yard. 








What is this 
“YELLOW MASK?” 





Will You Make this 
Simple Test to 
Discard It? 











LOOK at your teeth. Have 
they a yellowish tinge — ap- 
pear stained? That is “Yellow 
Mask.” 


So unsuccessful have you been 
in your attempts to remove 
it that, like others, you have 
come to believe that yellow- 
ish hue is in the enamel — 
irremovable! 


But the truth is you have teeth 
white as glistening ivory. That 
ugly, yellowish hue hides in a 
glassy mask that envelopes the 
teeth. This mask is known as 
Calculus. A “liquid cement” 
in your saliva forms it. Acts 
like a glue — first sticky, then 
hard. Ordinary brushings usu- 
ally gloss right over it. 


But now dental science can give 
you those lovely, pearly teeth — 
often in a few brushings! For it 


has finallysucceeded inincorpo- 
rating in a tasty, pleasant tooth 
paste the one substance that 
positively removes this mask 
— “Tri-Calcium Phosphate.” 
This magic substance is what 
your dentist uses to clean teeth. 
And you know what beauty 
miracles he works with it! 


The name of this new and finer 


tooth paste is ORPHOS. It can- 
not harm the softest enamel. 
Dentists everywhere are rec- 
ommending it — especially for 
teeth difficult to whiten. Please 
accept a 20-Time Tube FREE. 
Use coupon below. Convince 
yourself that teeth loveliness 
can now be yours too. 








FREE 20-Time Tube 


ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St. 
New York City, Dept. L-4 


Please send me, Free, 20-time tube of Orphos 
Tooth Paste. 
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Your children! What’s more pre- 
cious to you than their health? 
What wouldn’t you do to insure 
normal growth and development 
for them—these little ones who so 
completely dominate your heart? 

Right now, when appetites are 
dull, Pineapple Sauce is a wonder- 
ful food for them. Its mineral salts, 
its vitamins and its valuable fruit 
acids make it particularly suitable 
for the children’s diet. More than 
that—they just love it. No need to 
remind you how important that is! 

And, of course, you know what 
a wonderful food Hawaiian Pine- 
apple is for ‘¢grown-ups’’—how it 


Fruit-health for growing bodies ~ 
and a constant menu aid ~ 


adds new charm to so many standard 
dishes—and what a treat it is right 
from the can. 

With omelets, waffles, poached 
eggs, sweet potatoes, meat loaf, pork, 
lamb, sausage and meat balls, Ha- 
waii’s delicate fruit is a culinary 
revelation. It converts these standard 
dishes into tempting menu treats. 

In fact, so popular and varied are 
these ‘‘main-course’’ uses that they 
are beginning to rival the old, es- 


tablished Hawaiian Pineapple favor- - 


ites—salads, puddings, cake-fillings, 
fruit-cocktails, ices, ice-creams, tarts 
and pies. 

For many of these uses, Crushed 

















—For serving right 
from the can and for 
quick desserts and 


is particularly convenient; for others, 
you will prefer the equally-delight- 
ful form—Sliced. Whether it is the 
Crushed or the Sliced that best fits 
your needs, you are always sure of 
this: each is the same fine Ha- 
waiian fruit—the same quality, the 
same flavor. The fruit is simply 
packed two ways to cut down need- 
less work in the kitchen. For your 
further convenience, both Crushed 








and Sliced are packed in various 
sizes of cans. 

Serve both forms often—all year 
round! And don’t forget that in 
order to enjoy the full flavor and 
goodness of Hawaiian Pineapple, 
you must buy it cawned! For pine- 
apple attains its full sugar content 
and juiciness only when ripened by 
the tropical sun in the fields where 
And this _field-ripened 
pineapple is much too fragile to be 
shipped long distances. 

That’s why the so-called ‘<fresh 
pineapple’ which is offered in your 
local market must be picked green 
and allowed to ripen on the long 
way to market. Naturally, it cannot 
compare with the sun-ripened fruit 


it grows. 


which we can for you within a few 
hours after harvest. 

If you haven’t a copy of our new- 
est book, «‘Hawaiian Pineapple As 
100 Good Cooks Serve It,’’ let us 
send it to you—/free/ It is brimful 
of simple, yet interesting sugges- 
tions—most of them the favorite 
recipes of practical home cooks. 
Write for your free copy! 


DEPARTMENT 10, ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CANNERS, 451 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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—For sundaes, ices, 
pies, cake-filling, salads 
and hundreds of made- 
up dishes. 
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FAelps for Flome ‘Decorators 


Here is another representative problem in home decorating which has perplexed 

one of our readers, together with Miss Seal’s solution for remedying matters. It 

is printed here because of the stimulation and inspiration which may be afforded 
to other homemakers who have problems of their own which need solving. 


When the Background is the 
‘Problem 


My dear Ethel Davis Seal: I wonder if 
you will object to a perfect stranger’s writing 
lo tell you how much she enjoys your articles 
in the Home Journal. I have learned so 
much from these articles of yours, and I have 
become so interested in decoration, if it were 
possible I'd like to start on the bottom rung 
io see if I have it in me to create beautiful 
interiors. I know I love it. You are so 
enthusiastic about color schemes, I wonder 
if you could help me with my very knottiest 
problem, a small breakfast room next to my 
kitchen in the basement of a tiny city house. 
I feel that color alone will solve it, for al- 
though there is a lovely wide window te the 
south overlocking our garden, the room has 
the almost insurmountable handicap of 
many overhead heating pipes and a radiator 
adorning one of the walls. The woodwork is 
light gray; the walls are covered with a yel- 
lowish tan paper, which is to be replaced. 

Shall I have paper of the same color put 
onagain? Shall I paint the floor periwinkle 
blue, and the chairs and table a fresh mus- 
tard yellow? And shall I replace the present 
brown shade at the window with a “cool” 
gray curtain? Or should I have green furni- 
ture and dark-green floor, with yellow worked 
into the scheme somehow, to make the most 
of a lemon-yellow tea set we have? But I am 
afraid there is no green that will blend with 
the gray woodwork; it is decidedly cool in 
tone. 

I shall be so thankful for suggestions, and 
will you please remember that expense must 
be kept at a minimum? M. 


OMETIMES the knottiest problems, 

when solved, bring the loveliest re- 
sults; perhaps just because such hard 
work has been required to bring success. 
In a room like yours, which has glaring 
irregularities of background—and how 
many such rooms there are in some way or 
inother!—you will find it impossible to 
ichieve any worthwhile beauty without 
irst rendering this background as un- 
noticeable in effect as you can. Yellowish 
(an paper and gray woodwork never will 
lend themselves to this, for the combina- 
tion of such unrelated colors as gray and 
‘an in any background is most apt to 
loom a scheme to failure before it is well 
egun. Especially in this case of yours, 
valls, woodwork, wall pipes and radiators 
nust be done in exactly one tone of pale 
neutrality, which should be either a cool 
cream or a pale gray leaning toward the 
Warmer putty tones. Select a wall paper 
in whichever of these tones you prefer, 
and repaint your woodwork and piping 
Just to match. Or else, if you wish, you 
can use paint instead of paper for your 
walls. 

With this sort of continuous back- 
ground tone, you will distract attention 
from your wall irregularities by using de- 
lightfully vibrant colors elsewhere. Gray, 


for instance, is too tame a color for your 
curtains. Instead, I should choose a very 
stunning cretonne which may be made into 
curtains that will not encroach on your 
window view, or else I should select draw 
curtains of a plain brilliant fadeless stuff. 
If you like two sets of curtains, you can 
use the former material for side drapes 
and valances and the latter for draw- 
glass-curtains. 

Keep your roller shade, which should 
be of cream or putty color, rolled up to 
the top of the window to avail yourself of 
the complete garden view. 

Now let me give you a choice of two 
color schemes for your breakfast room. 
At your window hang side drapes and 
Dutch valance of a brilliant cretonne in 
gold, rich orange and green—just the sort 
of material you need to furnish character. 
This will also give you a lovely color 
scheme to reproduce in the rest of your 
room. Do your walls and woodwork in 
very pale putty gray. Paint your furni- 
ture in the apple green that is found in the 
cretonne. Some day get a wall shelf for 
your yellow tea set, painting it apple 
green on the outside and rich orange on 
its shelved interior. Besides your yellow 
china use also on this shelf one piece of 
black, one of pewter, and two of bright 
green, no matter how tiny. Make pad 
seats of cretonne or orange muslin for your 
apple-green chairs. Paint your floor an 
unobtrusive grayish taupe, and get a 
black raffia rug spotted by many of the 
colors in your scheme; or else erochet or 
braid an oval rag rug of yellow, orange, 
green and black. If you want glass cur- 
tains at your window, these may be of soft 
lemon-yellow marquisette, pushed well 
back to the side. 

The second scheme is founded on blue. 
Do your walls and woodwork in cream 
color. Paint your table peacock blue, and 
paint your chairs a soft rich lemon yellow. 
Supply the chairs with pad seats of pea- 
cock blue muslin, with tassels of orange 
wool. At your windows hang side drapes, 
with Dutch valance if desired, of peacock- 
blue dyed muslin, trimmed with a hem of 
orange, accented with stitches of lemon 
and blue wool. If you want tie-backs, 
make these of orange with a lemon-yellow 
edge; while the glass curtains should be of 
yellow marquisette. Paint the floor taupe 
color, and crochet or braid a rag rug which 
should be predominantly peacock blue, 
with accents of orange, yellow and black. 
Use soft orange-colored table linens— 
these may be made of Japanese crépe tas- 
seled in lemon wool; and if you should 
like accenting napkins, these could be 
made of lemon yellow. 

Both these schemes are planned from 
the standpoint of saving expense. You 
will find that such a plan will be an 
economy in the long run, for every step 
you make will be in the right direction, 
and you can work toward the desired result 
by slow degrees. 
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If only she had alatensia 


Cy HOT or rainy days many finishes 
stick like adhesive tape. The cause 
is “incomplete hardening "—the failure 
of certain ingredients to completely 
‘stratify. They merely “freeze” although 
they seem hardand dry. A hot, moist day 
shows their weakness—‘‘thaws”™ them. 
They soften like candy—and stick. 


Avoid this nuisance. Insist on Sapolin 
Brushing Lacquer. It dries so hard it 
feels like glass—within an hour. Like 
glass, no amount of sun or dampness can 
affect Sapolin. Like glass, it cleans in 
a flash. Like glass, too, its gorgeous 
colors never fade. 


Sapolin Lacquer has one characteristic 
glass ought to have—it can expand and 
contract—and so avoids cracking. 


Sapolin Lacquer is liquid magic. A 
few light brush strokes and Sapolin 


forms (of its own accord) a smooth, 
even film. It dries before dirt can settle 
—is ready for use in an hour. The 
house is not upset. Children are not 
lectured on “wet paint”. 


Can of lacquer—FREE 


SEND ten cents to cover packing and 
mailing and we will send you free a 
quarter-pint (regular 40¢ size can) of 
Sapolin Lacquer. Choose from black. 
white, clear, cream, buff, yellow, orange, 
delft blue, gray, jade green, dark green. 
oak, mandarin red, cardinal red or ma 
hogany. We will also send booklet con: 
taining fundamental rules of color har- 
mony and color chart. Print the color 
you desire, together with your own 
name and address (and your dealer’s) 
on the white corner of this ad and mail 
it with ten cents, to-day. 


SAPOLIN CO. INc., Dept. L-4, 229 E. 42nd St., NEw York, U.S.A. 


Manufacturers of ENAMELS—STAINS—GILDINGS 
VARNISHES— WAXES — POLISHES—LACQUERS 6,,., 





‘0. Inc. 


Sapolin 
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Bz « Man ever so manly, put Wamsutta 
Percale sheets and pillow cases on his 
bed and you'll hear him talk about how 
lovely a fabric can be. 


Few men are wise enough to know 
why they like Wamsutta Percale so much; 
any woman can tell them that it is the 
fineness and smoothness of texture, the 
light, almost silky “feel” of Wamsutta 
Percale that one senses instantly. 


Surprising too, that such a lovely fab- 
ric can be so much stronger than heavier, 
coarser sheeting. Yet a practical test 
proved Wamsutta Percale stronger than 


twenty-four other brands after the equal 
of six years’ laundering. 


This remarkable difference in quality — 
for just a reasonable difference in price. 


A suggestion: If you know a bache- 
lor who has a birthday coming soon, 
give him a set of Wamsutta Percale sheets 
and pillow cases, the handsomest, thrif- 
tiest, and most welcome gift that you can 
select. 
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Leading Makers of Men’s 
and Boys’ Shirts 
are now using 
WAMSUTTA 

FABRICS 











MADE OF 


WAMSUTTA 


K.T.C, 























Look for this label 
under the neckband 
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WAMSUTTIA PERCALE 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 


The Fanest of Cottons 


LOOK FOR THE GREEN AND GOLD LABEL 


WAMSDUTTA MILLS, Founded 1846, New Bedford, Mass. » RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., New York City 
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Rust Ceses You 
Good Money 


Rust puts most gas and oil ranges 
on the junk pile long before their 
time—and it’s so easily prevented! 
After using oven or broiler, wipe 
the inside and the racks with a cloth 
moistened with 3-in-One. This 
takes only a minute each time but 
adds years to the life of your range. 
3-in-One also cleans and polishes 
the nickeled parts; makes enamel 
shine. Oil the burner handles with 
3-in-One, too. 

3-in-One is different—a compound of sev- 
eral oils—has qualities not found in any 
one ordinary light oil. 

Sold by good stores everywhere, in Han- 
dy Cans and bottles. 


| THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130 William St. New York, N. Y. 


FREE: Generous sample and circulars. Re- 
° 


quest both on a postal. em, 978 

















Make a3-in-OneDustless 
Polish Mop by cutting 
down the strands of an 
ordinary mop to an 8- 
inch length and permeat- 
ing lightly with 3-in-One. 








33 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


* 
3-In-One 
L Prevents Rust OILS- Cleans & Polishes 


——_— 
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Playmates i 


Enter into your children’s play. They 
love the companionship of Mother. 
It keeps you young and happy, too. 


It is easy, if you offset the weary hours 
on your feet by using Allen’s FootsEase 
daily. Shake Allen’s FootsEase into the 
shoes and walk all day in comfort. 
It prevents friction from the shoes, soothes 
tender, tired, aching feet, absorbs perspiration, 
telieves calluses, corns and bunions and saves 
half the wear on stockings. 
Get Allen’s Foot=Ease at any 
drug store or toilet goods 
counter. For Free Sample 
and a Foot=Ease Walking Doll, 
address Allen’s Foot = Ease, 
Le Roy, N. Y. 


ALLEN’S 







FOOT=EASE 
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FHtearthstones 


(Continued from Page 32) 


Her errand at the market accomplished, 
she thought of salted almonds. She 
would stop at the candy store and get 
almonds—and pick up some peppermints 
for grandma at the same time. 

The soda-fountain girl was setting pol- 
ished glasses in rows on a shelf behind the 
marble counter and, other saleswomen 
being occupied with customers, 
she came forward smilingly to 
wait on Ann. She was 
exceedingly pretty, 
Ann observed, pret- 
tier even near by than 
she had seemed that 
day, glimpsed through 
the window. She had 
asaucy, tiptilted little 
nose and the quick, 
merry smile that be- 
speaks a happy dis- 
position. Over her 
blue shop uniform she wore a coquettish 
dotted-lawn apron, and when she crossed 
to the candy department her brief skirt 
revealed silk-sheathed ankles and high- 
heeled black velvet slippers. 

“A nice day,’’ remarked Ann in her 
friendly fashion, watching dainty fingers 
arrange peppermints in neat rows in a 
half-pound box. 

The girl smiled back. ‘‘Too nice to 
spend in the city, ain’t it?”’ 

‘“You must like the country as much as 
I do. I’ve been up to the Park just to get 
a look at trees.”’ 


“T)ARK!”’ Fine contempt in the tone. 

*‘T can’t stand no parks. The honest- 
to-goodness country for mine. I and my 
boy friend and another couple that has a 
car, we been out to the country most every 
Sunday all summer. They was all for 
Coney Island, bummin’ round in a crowd. 
But not for me. I got ’em goin’ to the 
country and, believe me, we had some 
dandy times.”’ 

She snipped off the silver ribbon and 
handed the box across the counter to Ann. 
‘**T wisht I lived in the country, but Flat- 
bush was as near as I could get. I says to 
my boy friend, if we ever get married I 
gotta have one o’ them two-fam’ly flats 
they has in the suburbs. With a porch, 
you know, and a back door to the yard— 
and grass. But I guess he ain’t strong on 
commutin’.”’ She laughed good-naturedly. 

Ann was taking the money from her 
purse. ‘‘Does your boy friend live in 
Flatbush too?”’ 

““My, no! He’s one o’ these here Noo 
Yawkahs. He’s swell. He’s ——” En- 
couraged by her customer’s interest she 
was about to add more, but prudently 
checked herself. ‘‘That’s your change, 
miss. Thank you. Come in again.” 

Harmless little thing, Ann decided as 
she walked up the block to Number 89. 
Nice eyes, frank and direct. Sensible girl 
probably, having those ideas about the 
country, Really just the kind of girl for 
Bob, if only she belonged to a class that 
didn’t use double negatives or affect vel- 
vet slippers for business wear. One could 
scarcely blame Bob for liking to kiss any- 
thing so pretty, if he got a chance; but 
since the girl had a steady adorer who was 
going to marry her and take her to a two- 
family flat in the suburbs, there wasn’t 
anything special to worry about. 


“ANN!”’ Mrs. Henry Hawthorn flung 

up horrified hands when, arriving just 
before the guest—after an afternoon of 
charity bridge—she surveyed the gateleg. 
““You’ve put those old round doilies on 
the table.” 

“The Madeira set, mother, that I gave 
you last Christmas.” 

“T know, dear, but they’re not using 
round ones now. Everything is oblong. 
Didn’t you see the new set in the drawer? 
Round doilies are as out as antimacassars 
and funeral wreaths under glass. Round 


= 





tables are going out too; everybody is 
getting an oblong one now.” 

“To match the oblong doilies, I sup- 
pose,”’ said Ann wearily. 

It seemed a lot of work to dismantle 
her charming table down to doilies and 
build the effect up again. ‘‘ David Frieth 
would never notice,’’ she protested. 

Millie Hawthorn 
was always sweet- 
tempered — Linda 
took after her. “Of 
course he wouldn’t, 
darling, but his 
mother might ask him 
to describe things. 
She mustn’t get the 
idea we are not per- 
fectly up-to-date.” 

It took so long to 
change thedoiliesthat 
Ann had no time to 
replace her blue serge with a light dinner 
frock. David came in as she was lighting 
the candles. Beholding the illuminated 
gateleg, he tiptoed to it with exaggerated 
caution and filched a salted almond. Ann 
liked David; he was so homelike. 


ISS DONOVAN had remained to act 

as waitress—at two dollars extra, her 
‘*skedjool figger’’—and proved her ex- 
pertness and efficiency. 

Henry Hawthorn had refused to get 
into evening regalia for Linda’s young man, 
and Bob as usual slid into his place at the 
last moment;.but the flowers and candles 
and David’s smooth black and white—in 
which Ann thought he was, if not hand- 
some, extremely nice-looking —and Linda’s 
brilliant flame chiffon, donned for a dance 
later in the evening, made the little dinner 
party quite festive. 

Even Bob did his bit to entertain the 
guest. ‘‘What do you do evenings, out 
there in Hicktown?”’ he inquired pleas- 
antly. 

“‘Oh, at this season we have corn husks 
and straw rides. And later on we skate 
and put on our mittens and coast down 
hill—and also attend church socials. Of 
course,’’ admitted David, ‘“we are a long 
way from Broadway and Forty-second 
Street, at least twenty-five miles.”’ 

“But really, what is there to do?”’ in- 
quired Mrs. Hawthorn curiously. ‘‘ What 
does your mother do evenings, for in- 
stance?” 

“She reads. Or people drop in.”” David 
saw that the advantages of Ridge Fells 
were being discounted. Linda’s eyes 
looked a bit bleak. ‘‘ Well, let’s see; what 
do we do? One night a week, probably, 
we bring the car to town for dinner and a 
show, or to the opera. Another night 
there’s the country-club dance. On an- 
other the woman’s club usually has some 
kind of affair—a concert or a bridge— 
everybody out, strings of cars parked; that 
sort of thing. Sunday is at-home night. 
People visit round.” 

“And the other three nights?’’ prodded 
Linda. 

David grinned at her. “‘On those we go 
to bed early.” 

“Three nights a week. Not for me!” 
Linda tossed her head. 


“T)\O YOU good.’”’ David’s eyes were 

mischievous but sure. He was very 
sure his Linda was going to like what he 
liked. Ann was not so sure. What a chance 
for happiness was Linda’s—and she took 
it all so lightly! It was Ann’s brown gaze, 
eager and wistful, more wistful than she 
realized, that David met across the table 
when Linda’s hazel eyes shot dainty de- 
fiance at his grin and fell away. 

Millie Hawthorn hastened to forestall 
any disparaging remarks. She saw one 
trembling on the tip of Linda’s saucy 
tongue. She shared to the full Linda’s 
sentiments about suburbs, but far better, 
she felt, to reserve critical comments about 
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-often enough 
to suit the family!’ 


“‘Junket makes such dainty, tasty des- 
serts, and is so easy to prepare—we 
couldn’t get along without it. The chil- 
dren particularly would be delighted if 
I’d serve junket every day in the week. 
Of course, I’m glad to have them eat it 
any time—regular meals, the noon lunch, 
or as an after-school piece.” 


As you know, Junket—which requires 
no cooking—provides in a different and 
more attractive form all the vital ele- 
ments of milk, the world’s most perfect 
food. And that in a form very easily 
digested. 


Junket is sold in two forms. Junket in 
powder form is sweetened and flavored. 
Junket Tablets are unflavored and un- 
sweetened. Just send 5c, stamps or coin, 
with your grocer’s name, for trial package 
of flavored Junket and Recipe Book. Or we 
shall be glad to mail vou the Junket Book 
of Desserts free. Write to Dept. 27, The 
Junket Folks, Little Falls, N.Y. In Carada, 
write The Junket Folks, Toronto, Ont. 
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makes Milk into 


DELICIOUS DESSERTS 





6 Tempting Flavors 


Vanilla Orange 
Chocolate Raspberry 
Lemon Coffee 


Takes but one 
minute to make! 
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y/ GRAMMES-ALLENTOWN, PA. 
At most Notion Counters and Hairdressers 




















Be aDental Assistan 


$20 to $35 a week 
ing records, caring for instruments. 


Earn while learning 


catalog. Practice outfit 
Money-back agreement. 











Dept.14-H, 


Amazing New Field for Women—Earn 
Now there is a 
new profitable field open to ambitious 
women—Dental Nursing. Includes as- 
sisting dentist, meeting patients, keep- 


We train you for this fascinating, un- 
crowded field by our wonderful Home- 
Study Method—the result of 27 years’ 
experience teaching nursing. Hundreds 
of successful students. If you are over 
8 send for full details and large free 
included. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
421 S. Ashland Bivd., Chicago, III. 
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For Beautiful Hair 
Saveli su egests — 


Saveli is not only Park Avenue’s authority in matters of the 
coiffure. His salon in the Hotel Ambassador, New York, is of 
world-wide renown. Hairdresser and hair authority preéminent, 
he knows the requisites of beautiful hair as few others do. 


He says: 


ee 


ADAME or Mademoiselle must know that only a healthy scalp can 


give beautiful and luxuriant hair. First, therefore, I counsel regular 
care of the scalp to preserve or restore its vitality. In the treatment of 
dandruff and thin, lifeless hair, I recommend this non-alcoholic prepara- 
tion. Itis the one preparation sold generally throughout the country 
which I would endorse as bringing safely and surely to the scalp that 
vital health so essential to beautiful thick hair— 
Glover’s Combination Scalp Treatment!” 


To End ‘Dandruff 


A specialist’s treatment, particularly 
efficient for use at home. World re- 
nowned coiffurists of Vienna, London 
and New York commend it to their 
patrons. Trichologists prescribe either 
Glover’s or most of its ingredients for 
those who seek hair health. 


This combination (Glover's Imperial 
Mange Medicine and Medicated Soap) 
acts scientifically to cleanse 
clogged hair cells. It does 
more than merely dissolve 
loose dandruff—it destroys 
the infection that breeds the 
dandruff germs. And its ap- 


S } A ° 
proved medicinal properties ~ye Clean Tar Odor AtUggist’s counter with, 


quickly stimulate dormant 
hair glands to normal action. 





Is Necessary 


Its absence would mark »» 
the absence of a most please - 


Not A Tonic 


Nature alone can grow strong healthy 
hair. Glover’s helps by giving Nature 
the right chance. The Mange Medicine 
brings a sharp tingle to your scalp as 
it reaches the hair cells. Circulation is 
increased and vitality restored to tiny 
glands below the scalp’s surface. Dan- 
druff has disappeared! 


Try it now, but not just once. Glover's 
is for serious people who 
seriously want healthy lux- 
uriant hair—and are willing 
to follow this famous pre- 
scription through to that 
end. The start is at your 


‘“‘Glover’s Combination, 


essential ingredient for 
those who seriously 
want hair health. 


cA free booklet describing common scalp troubles and their treatment 
will be mailed if you write to H. Clay A oct Co., Inc., 
Dept. J, 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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GLOVER'S 
COMBINATION 


MANGE MEDICINE 


SCALP TREATMENT 


95c at all Drug and Dep’t Stores 


MEDICATED SOAP 
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suburbs for the safe future. She turned 
the subject by an adroit switch to her club 
interests. She sprung her bit of news: 

What did they all think of their little 
mother’s being invited to attend the state 
convention of the City Amalgamation in 
November? A delegate from the Twasits, 
the family was radiantly informed. 

Everybody was agreeably thrilled ex- 
cept Henry Hawthorn, who wanted to 
known if the delegates’ expenses were to 
be paid. When he was told, ‘Just the 
railroad fares,” his expression registered 
patience shadowed by gloom. 

David made polite inquiry concerning 
the Twasits Club. He hadn’t heard of 
that one. 

The membership of the Twasits, his 
hostess explained, was made up of former 
officers of the City Amalga- 
mation. 

“T see,’’ said David. 
““What does the club do?”’ 

“Do?’’ repeated the Twas- 
its’ recording secretary rather 
vaguely. Why, they got to- 
gether once a month and had 
a luncheon, she said, and 
well, got together. 

Millie Hawthorn did 
not quite understand 
why Henry and David, 
and the girls began to 
laugh, so she switched 
the conversation into 
still another channel. She never believed 
in sticking to one subject too long at a 
dinner party. That was part of her social 
talent, she acknowledged. Addressing 
Linda now, she launched into a sprightly 
account of her afternoon. 


“T WISH you might have attended it, 

darling—the biggest ‘auction bridge 
ever held in a New York hotel. We cleared 
six hundred dollars for the Eastside Play- 
ground Fund. And such representative 
clubwomen there. All ages between thirty- 
two and seventy ——’”’ 

‘Why thirty-two?” inquired Mr. Frieth. 

It was about the youngest age, he was 
advised, that a woman could get away 
from home afternoons. Younger than 
thirty-two they usually had children too 
small to be at school. 

“So there is still something to keep 
women at home!”’ remarked Henry Haw- 
thorn hopefully. ‘‘Well,”’ he added, “‘it 
won’t be long before they devise a way to 
get around that. Stick a plug in the wall 
and something will pop up to take care of 
the babies. Twenty years ago there had 
to be housemaids to sweep; now look at 
vacuum cleaners.” 

“Vacuum cleaners!’’ grandma sniffed. 
*‘Goodness knows we’ve always had va- 
cuum cleaners; only difference is, the ones 
worked by electricity don’t do any talkin’.”’ 

Which was the reason, her daughter-in- 
law furiously informed her later, why Miss 
Donovan had walked out without washing 
the dishes and wasn’t coming back. It 
was only one more instance, Millie Haw- 
thorn complained bitterly, of how Henry’s 
mother always made it impossible for her 
to run her home her own way. Ann, 
wrestling with the dishes in the sink, 
sleeves rolled above her elbows and big 
apron tied over her frock, while grandma, 
reduced to trembly remorse, wielded a 
dish towel, heard peals of uproarious mirth 
in the living room. 

Lured by frenzied cries of ‘‘ Let me see!” 
shouts from Bob, squeals of laughter from 
Linda, Ann left her dish mop in the suds 
and ran down the hall to discover what 
all the fun was about. 

One glance into the living room was 
enough. 


HE pink apron was no pinker than 

Ann’s cheeks as she dashed across the 
room. ‘‘Bob Hawthorn, give that to me 
instantly !”’ 

Bob pranced about, holding high above 
his head a huge scrapbook. Hunting for a 
postage stamp in the drawer of the writing 
table shared with Ann, he had just un- 
earthed this secret treasure, a fat book 
inclosed in bulging cardboard covers, the 


front cover impressively lettered in blue, 
picked out with gold paint: 


THE DREAM HOUSE BOOK 
PROPERTY OF ANN HAWTHORN 


Bob held the book open and as he ca- 
pered about, avoiding Ann’s clutching 
hands, stray bits of paper fluttered from 
between the pages and were scattered over 
the rug. Pictures of little houses under 
trees; of gardens, clipped from illustra- 
tions in magazines. 


X 


WICE a year, spring and_ fall, 

grandma removed every dish from the 
china closet and washed it. The china on 
the Hawthorn shelves did not belong to 
her, but since nobody 
else saw that the best 
platters and goblets 
were periodically over- 
hauled according to 
canons of New England 
housewifery, she at- 
tended to it herself. 

And there was little 
doubt that grandma en- 
joyed these overhaul- 
ings. She padded up 
and down the steplad- 
der, spreading snowy 
perforated paper on 
shelves, and arranging 
teacups and glasses, all shining from their 
semiannual soapsuds as Ann handed them 
up to her. They were hurrying to get 
through because Ann and her mother were 
going toa matineé. Mrs. Hawthorn thought 
Ann ought have more diversion. 

Ann was a darling girl, her mother 
knew, but she needed prodding. She must 
do her best for Ann, Millie Hawthorn had 
decided, now that the child was home. If 
only club matters and the demands of 
public life didn’t consume so much of one’s 
time! 

At the present moment the weary club 
woman, after an exhausting board meet- 
ing, was resting with her feet up—as the 
doctor had advised nine years ago after 
her operation—and with the latest likely- 
to-be-talked-about best seller in her hands. 
Neither grandma nor Ann expected her to 
help with the china cleaning. Such heavy 
household tasks were tacitly admitted to 
be beyond the younger Mrs. Hawthorn’s 
strength. 

Ann had confided to grandma about 
the Dream House the day after Bob’s 
desecration of the scrapbook. Grandma 
nodded unqualified approval. ‘So that’s 
why you been so set on goin’ on with your 
teachin’, little Ann. Why didn’t you tell 
me in the beginnin’?”’ 







OU go ahead and get your teachin’ 

position, and I’ll manage everythin’,”’ 
assured grandma capably. ‘‘I’d like to see 
you married to some good man, little 
Ann, some one like that young David 
Frieth, stiddy and reliable.”’ 

“There are not many David Frieths, 
I’mafraid.’’ Ann laughed good-humoredly 
as she untied her apron. ‘‘But Linda 
needs someone like that, sort of a balance 
for her. David’s just the one for Linda. 
I’m so glad.” 

Grandma privately considered David 
much too good for her youngest grand- 
daughter. She wished David might have 
met Ann first. ‘‘But land sakes,”’ she re- 
flected, “‘he’d never ’a’ seen Ann, with 
Linda around, nor would any other man. 
They’re all alike, plumb bewitched when 
anythin’ like Linda’s near ’em.” 

Ann was staggering under the weight 
of a mammoth turkey platter uplifted at 
arms’ length to grandma on the step- 
ladder when the telephone rang. It was 
Linda, calling from the office: ‘‘That you, 
Ann? Be an angel and pack my black- 
leather hatbox for me. It’s turned out 
such a mild week-end that the Dudleys 
are motoring down to their place at Hunt- 
ington. Three cars full. They’ve an odd 
man without a girl, and they’ve invited 


(Continued on Page 140) 
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S you thrill to the jazz of saxes 

“doing their stuff”? with the latest 
hit, as you lose yourself in the lilting 
waltz strains of the muted violins—let 
not even a thought of unpleasantness 
come to embarrass you. 

Dancing does bring on perspiration 
with the inevitable unpleasant odor to 
detract from your alluring charm. 
Whether you notice it yourself or not, 
you may be sure that your partner does. 


“Mum.” is the word! 
But ““Mum” is the word! “Mum” 
takes all the odor out of perspiration the 
instant it occurs—and does it for all day 
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and evening. True personal daintiness 
cannot be complete without this pre- 
caution, this use of ““Mum”’ asa regular 
part of the daily toilette. 

A touch of “Mum” —the dainty snow- 
white deodorant cream—to the under- 
arm and here and there, as you dress 
for the day, assures you that no body 
odor can possibly assert itself, whether 
from perspiration or other cause. 

In fact ““Mum”’ is so effective and so 
safe that careful women find it indispens- 
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able in its use on the sanitary napkin. 

““Mum” is at every good drug store 
25¢ and 50¢. 
And, in traveling, you will find “Mum” 


and department store. 


in the principal cities of the world. 
Special introductory size 10¢ postpaid. 
Special Offer 

If you are introducing yourself to “‘Mum’’ for 
the first time, you may like to send for our Special 
Offer including ‘‘Amoray’’, the delightful toilette 
luxury—a Powder Perfume Talc, subtle in its 
fragrance of many flowers, soft and satiny in the 
fine texture of itstalc. 25¢ 
at all stores. 

See our Special Offer 
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me. We'll stop for the bag in fifteen 
minutes. Chuck in my tan sport suit and 
the wistaria blouse and my flame-chiffon 
dress and the silver slippers—oh, and some 
undies and stockings. You pick ’em out.” 

“But, Linda, weren’t you and David 
going to take Dandy to Ridge Fells to- 
day?”’ 

“Yes. You explain to Dave, will you, 
whenhecomes? He won’t mind. He’s aw- 
fully reasonable. I’ll tell you.’’ Linda’s 
voice rose on a blithe note. ‘‘ You go and 
help with Dandy. Dave was to bring me 
back after dinner. .You’ll enjoy the ride, 
and you’ve got to meet Mrs. Frieth 
eventually. Why not now?” She giggled. 
“That’s a perfectly marvelous arrange- 
ment. Tell Dave I fixed it all up. And, 
Ann darling, don’t mention about Aussi 
Ran being in the Dudleys’ party. ’By.” 


= ‘AIT aminute!” Ann frantically sent 

her voice over the wire. “I won’t go, 
Linda. And anyway mother and I have 
a matinée ’’ But she was talking to 
Central. Linda had hung up her receiver. 

David arrived ten minutes after the bag 
had departed. He had brought his big car 
into town that morning; Ann saw it 
through the window as they talked in the 
living room. She hadn’t 
had time to change from 
her pink apron, and across 
her nose was a smudge 
acquired while pulling the 
bag down from a shelf. 

“Looks like your busy 
day,’’ grinned David. 
“Don’t they give you a 
half holidayon Saturday ?”’ 

“Helping grandma clean 
the china closet. But I’m 
going to a matinée.”’ 

“Good work. Glad to 
hear it. Where’s Linda? 
Isn’t she home yet?” 

She plunged with some trepidation into 
Linda’s explanation and apology, omitting 
the suggestion that concerned herself. 

David looked rather sober, and cer- 
tainly disappointed. He was provoked, 
she knew, though he hid it so courteously. 
He turned and looked through the window 
at the car. “It’s pretty jolly out in the 
country, too, this week-end,” he remarked. 

She wished he’d go. She should be dress- 
ing for the matinée. But he stood there in 
his overcoat, staring out at the big car 
that waited, all groomed and shining, at 
the curb. 

“‘T don’t know what todo about Dandy.”’ 
He frowned, turning toward her. “I can’t 
drive him out alone. Somebody’s got to 
hold him, keep him from being jolted about 
with that leg of his. It’s still in the plaster 
cast.” He looked at her doubtfully. “I 
suppose you couldn’t go, could you?”’ 

“Of course she could.’”’ Grandma, in 
gingham apron, appeared between the 
door curtains. In the butler’s pantry just 
beyond the dining-room bedroom, she had 
easily overheard conversation in the living 
room. ‘No reason at all why she can’t 
go. It’s what Linda herself suggested.” 

“But my matinée with mother, 
grandma?” 

“One of Millie’s club friends will prob’ly 
be tickled to pieces to go with her. We'll 
fix that.” 

David looked distinctly cheered. “Will 
you?” he begged Ann. 

She tried to look undecided and unwill- 
ing, but her dancing brown eyes betrayed 
her and she ended by consenting. 


XI 


OUNTRY roads! Fields. Ocher and 

burnt sienna woods deepening to crim- 
son where an oak was putting on its somber 
but magnificent autumn dress. 

Ann, too deeply happy to chatter with 
David—or anybody, drew long breaths of 
content. What alittle mother she was go- 
ing to make some day, David thought, 
watching the head solicitously bent over 
the pillow while careful hands adjusted 
the woolly shawl. And he chuckled, re- 
membering the pink-and-white nursery 








picture escaped from the Dream House 
book 


That Dream House book had made a 
deep impression on David. A girl who 
loved home like that ought to have one, 
and a husband to look after. David almost 
envied the lucky chap who would get her. 
For the first time in his downright, rather 
unimaginative existence he speculated 
without contempt about those Mormon 
fellows. Not so incomprehensible, after 
all, that a man might love two wives, even 
several maybe; women were so different in 
their appeal. Weird sort of thought for a 
Saturday half holiday! 


E STOLE a glance at Ann. Dandy 
was asleep, and she was watching the 
landscape flit by. 

“You're a great little pal in a car.” 

“Why, I haven’t spoken a word in 
miles.”” Ann was smitten by her own 
failure in courtesy. 

“You don’t have to say a word,” David 
answered her startled admission. ‘* Your 
eyes say it all for you, little Ann. You love 
the country, don’t you?”’ 

“‘T’ve missed it. I wish you’d stand firm 
about living out here in the country; make 
Linda ——”’ 

“Make her?” David swung round and 
stared at Linda’s sister. “‘Can you see 
anybody ‘making’ Linda 
do anything?” 

““Yes,’”? Ann answered 
gravely, ‘‘if she cared 
enough. Any woman will 
do what a man wants if 
she cares enough. If you 
could persuade Linda to 
live out here; to like all 
this’”’—she flung a little, 
loosely gloved hand in a 
wide sweep inclusive of 
fields and trees and sky 
and purple hills—‘‘and to 
live in her own home, the 
same home always, and to 
love it, it would be better—I mean hap- 
pier for—for i‘ 

David finished for her: ‘Better and 
happier for both of us, you mean. We'd 
get more out of life.”’ 

“Real things,” interrupted Ann softly. 

“T know that,’’ David agreed soberly. 
“Tf I could get Linda to see it. Say, Ann, 
will you help me persuade Linda?’”’ 

“*T’ll do my best, David.”’ She smiled up 
at him, and again he reflected that little 
Ann had the sweetest eyes he had ever 
seen in his life. An old jingle came to his 
mind: ‘Blue eyes, wandering eyes; gray 
for wisdom; black for passion; green for 
jealousy; brown for the true lover.”’ 

David swung the car between woodbine- 
covered gateposts and up a curving drive 
to a long, low, solid-looking house of red 
brick. Ann saw astone porch with gracious 
sweep of steps; many shining windows 
with cream net behind the panes. David’s 
home was not pretentious, but it had an 
aspect of comfort, of permanence, of se- 
curity. Somehow it looked like David. 

Mrs. Frieth, a white wool shawl about 
her shoulders, came out to the car to greet 
them. ‘Why, where’s Linda?’’ She 
peered at Ann with kindly, nearsighted 
eyes behind clear glasses. 

David slid from behind the wheel and 
ran around the car. Ann liked the way he 
stooped to kiss his mother before replying. 
“Linda wasn’t able to come, mother. 
This is her sister; it’s little Ann.” 

With her tall son’s arm still around her, 
Mrs. Frieth reached across the now awake 
and wriggling Dandy and shook hands 
with the sister of David’s girl. ‘“‘ You are 
very welcome, little Ann. I’m glad Davie 
brought you.” XU 


ROM the moment of entering David’s 
home Ann felt enfolded by an atmos- 
phere of content. 

A wide hall warm with the glow of 
Oriental rugs ended in glass-paned doors 
through which Ann caught a glimpse of 
garden path and the coppery trees of a 
little wood. A beautiful stairway curved 
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PURE FRUIT JUICE SQUEEZED FROM THE FRESH GRAPES 


l// the Health balues 


only Pure Fruit Juice can give 


T is not just a refreshing drink. Welch’s 

really does you good. That is because it 
S pure fruit juice—and as healthful as the 
fresh fruit. 


Food experts say that every glass of Welch’s 


yuilds health. 


It supplies indispensable mineral salts, vita- 
mins, laxative properties; nourishing fruit 
ugar and fresh-fruit elements that help to 
revent acidity. 


And every glass brings you all the delicacy 


of ripe purple Concords, fresh and fragrant 
from the vine. 


A variety of delightful drinks 
You can make at least a dozen delightful 
fruit juice drinks with Welch’s. They’re quite 
the thing now, for luncheon or dinner and at 
an evening party they’re greeted with joy. 
Men like Welch’s especially when it’s 


chilled with crushed ice or mixed with ginger 
ale or charged water or with other fruit 
juices. 


Business men are likely to drop in at the 
soda fountain about four in the afternoon for 
a glass of Welch’s. They say it rests and re- 
freshes them. 


You will find it pleasant, yourself, after a tire- 
some day. Ask at the fountain for Welch’s Grape 
Juice or a Welch “ade,” which is made like orange- 
ade—pure fruit juice, syrup and water. 

And you can let the children have Welch’s 
with a free conscience. It is pure fruit juice and it 
cannot hurt them. 

Your grocer, druggist and confectioner have 
Welch’s in quarts, pints and four ounces. Some 
of the best recipes are on every label. 


Free OFFER: Booklet of cool summer drinks and the 
“why” of Welch’s for health. Write for it. The Welch Grape 
Juice Co., Dept. J-35, Westfield, N. Y. Makers of Welch’s 
Grape Juice, Grapelade, Grape Jelly and other Preserve Prod- 
ucts. Canadian plant, St. Catharines, Ontario. 





For Breakrast—Jn over a hundred of the best 
hotels in the United States—on. those famous trains, the 
Broadway Limited and the 20th Century—on the luxurious 
vessels of the U. S. Lines—Welch’s Grape Juice is served 
for the breakfast fruit juice. Men who try it as a change 
keep on as a regular thing. Very convenient—the family 
fruit juice all squeezed and ready to serve. 
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MMEDIATELY yOu, too, 
will find that this polish 
is most easy toapply . . 
is not sticky or messy 


requires less rubbing to 
produce a real polish 


restores quickly the luster 
of furniture 


cleans as well as polishes 


Before the next regular call of the Fuller Man, you can get this polish or any phase of Fuller Service by ’ phoning 
The Fuller Brush Company Branch Office in your city, or writing direct to The Fuller Brush Company, 1096 
Windsor Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 
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shining surface quickly 
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marks 
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is economical to use—a 
little goes a long way . . 
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Hx light-glints love to 


shimmer and dance on 
well-kept surfaces of choice 
furniture. Make it easy for 
them to do this in your home 
by keeping your furniture al- 
ways looking its best with 
Fuller Furniture Polish. 


(In Canada, Fuller’ Brush Company Ltd., 
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up from the hall and the stair was thickly 
carpeted. Ann liked that; she hated bare 
steps on which heels clattered up and 
down. Mrs. Frieth led the way into a room 
at the left of the hall, the library evi- 
dently, from the rows of books on low 
shelves. Windows overlooked the garden. 
A wood fire crackled on the hearth. There 
were lovely warm rugs here again, and in 
a corner was an old claw-footed desk with 
a modern desk lamp beside it. A big 
reading lamp was on another table that 
was flanked by deep chairs. Photographs 
were scattered on top of the low bookcases, 
and flowers were all about. 

From the rug in front of the fire the 
most fearful and fascinating dog Ann had 
ever seen got up and came toward them, 
a dog with a coat of burnished bronze like 
Dandy’s, but with legs so bowed that they 
gave a shuffling walk, and a huge head 
with undershot jaw and projecting tip of 
red tongue between white fangs of teeth. 
Ann stopped in her tracks and clutched 
the trembling Dandy, giving utterance to 
an apprehensive ‘‘Oo-o0!”’ 

David laughed reassuringly. He lifted 
Dandy out of Ann’s arms and reaching 
down fondled the monster’s head. ‘‘’Ware 
the baby, Emily!” he cautioned, and set 
the smaller dog, pillow and all, on the 
floor. Emily sniffed, shuffled all around 
the little Boston, and finally shot out her 
red tongue and licked Dandy’s bandaged 
leg and then his little anxious face with its 
comical marking of dark and white. 


LB pie Ann examined the big bed- 
chamber to which she had been shown. 
Linda would make short shrift of its fur- 
nishings when she came here as mistress. 
She'd have that funny old walnut dresser 
out in no time, and those ancient framed 
engravings on the walls. But Ann rather 
liked the old-fashioned comfort of the 
room, its blue reps window hangings and 
thick blue carpet and the blue silk com- 
forter rolled at the foot of the big bed 
with its snowy Marseilles quilt and mono- 
grammed linen pillow slips—‘‘D. H. F.”’ 
Delia? Dorcas? Deborah? Some quaint, 
dignified name, of course, David’s mother 
would possess. 

It was neither Dorcas nor Deborah, nor 
even Delia, but something almost amus- 
ingly different for the mistress of a house 
like this and for Linda’s future mother-in- 
law. Daisy, of all names! 

‘Miss Daisy, I havna mair o’ the brown 
yarn and Maister Davie’s golf breeks still 
to be mended—the rent he did gi’ them 
frae the barbed wire,”’ a soft little voice was 
complaining as Ann, tidied up and ready 
for dinner, opened her door. 

In the alcove at the end of the upper 
hall a tiny old woman sat sewing, her work 
close held to the window through which 
streamed the last gleam of the setting sun. 

Mrs. Frieth appeared in a doorway. 
“Bessy, my dear, how many times have I 
told you not to strain your eyes to the 
last second of daylight.” Then, her glance 
discovering Ann across the hall: ‘Oh, 
there you are, child. Come and get ac- 
quainted with Bessy. This is the sister of 
Mr. David’s young lady, Bessy —Miss Ann 
Hawthorn.” 

The tiny little person rose and dropped 
a curtsy. The “old family retainer” 
Linda had laughed at! But this Bessy 
really was a dear, thought Ann; too cun- 
ning for anything with her neat black 
frock and snowy hair and apron. Bessy 
had taken off her spectacles and was re- 
garding the guest shrewdly, rheumatism- 


knotted hands folded respectfully on her 
apron. 


“YER sister hasna yer bonny brown 
4 een,” she commented in her gentle 
voice. “’Tis a guid lassie ye are, I’m 
thinkin’.” 

“Thank you.” Ann smiled at the old 
woman. “I hope so. But I only wish my 
eyes, or any of me,”’ she added, ‘were 
half as beautiful as my sister Linda.” 

“Oh, aye, beautifulenow !”’ Bessy stooped 
to gather up her work. 


“She has been here longer than I have,” 
Mrs. Frieth told Ann as they went down 
the broad stairs together. “She was 
Mother Frieth’s maid, and she knew me 
as ‘Miss Daisy’ before I was married. 
When Dave came she was his nurse. She 
considers him partly her property. But 
she’d lay down her life for any of us.” 

The house was not extremely old, Mrs. 
Frieth told her. It had been built by 
David’s grandfather, and she had come 
here as a bride in the nineties. They were 
in the drawing-room now, waiting for 
David, and Ann looked covetously at the 
old pieces of furniture—Hepplewhite 
tables with tapering legs, inlaid Sheraton 
cabinets with rotund fronts, and Chippen- 
dale chairs with the broad cushioned seats 
of a period when ladies wore spreading 
skirts and never slouched away from chair- 
backs. Ann adored old furniture. 


‘7. mother wasn’t .at all as Ann 
had imagined her from Millie Haw- 
thorn’s~-description—‘“‘ Bigger than I and 
older and sort of condescending.”’ Mrs. 
Frieth, though tall, was slim as a girl, and 
she stooped slightly, perhaps because of her 
nearsightedness; she wore glasses looped 
to her ear with a fine gold chain and the 
glasses were perpetually falling off and be- 
ing fumbled for. Her hair wd$ mouse brown 
threaded with gray and she had quantities 
of it, turned back from her face and made 
into a soft knot on top of her head. Ann 
longed to take down that lovely hair and 
do it over in more modern fashion. Her 
frock was a dull-blue foulard two seasons 
behind the mode, and around her long 
throat was a band of black velvet. Swing- 
ing earrings of beaten gold set with onyx 
lent her tall slimness a quaint distinction. 

David came in looking, Ann thought, 
very jolly and countrylike in knickers 
and loose coat of gray wool. He had been 
out with the dogs. “‘It is going to rain,”’ 
he announced; the sun had set in a fiery 
furnace behind black bars and the wind 
was blowing up from the east. 

Mrs. Frieth spoke from the other side of 
the room, where she was rearranging some 
dahlias ina jar. ‘“‘I think we must keep 
Ann if it’s going to storm.”’ She smiled at 
Ann. ‘I think we must keep her anyway.” 

Ann protested. Secretly she was dying 
to stay, but it seemed like usurping a 
privilege that was entirely Linda’s. 

“Well, why couldn’t you stay?” in- 
quired David as though the idea had just 
occurred to him, which was indeed the 
truth. 


INDA and he would have gone directly 
back to town after dinner and would 
have joined some party—suggested by 
Linda—probably for a dance and supper. 
His drive into town and then back again 
late at night had been a fixed item of the 
program in David’s mind. But little Ann 
now—she really seemed to be enjoying it 
here. Jolly enough to spend a cozy eve- 
ning by the library fire with Dandy and 
old Emily, and all, and not have that lone- 
some trip home at one or two o’clock on 
Sunday morning. 

*“*Let’s hope it pours in torrents!’’ said 
David, holding aside the doorway curtains 
for the ladies to precede him across the 
hall. 

In the big paneled dining room that 
had portraits of Frieth grandparents over 
the sideboard, the table looked homelike 
and inviting with its pink-shaded candles 
and pink cosmos in a low bowl. Effort for 
Linda here again; a tablecloth instead of 
the oblong doilies which Ann—recently 
instructed about such imperative details— 
knew “everybody was using now.” And 
there was the shining silver on the side- 
board. 

A maid in white apron and tidy cuffs 
waited upon them, and from her pleased 
acknowledgment of David’s commenda- 
tion of his favorite lemon pie, Ann gath- 
ered that Maggie did the cooking also. 

After all—Ann was comparing things 
in her mind—the Frieths were no grander 
folk than the Hawthorns, except for their 
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An Unqualified Endorsement 


For over fifty years “Phillips Milk of Magnesia” has had the unqualified 
endorsement of physicians and dentists. 


“Phillips Milk of Magnesia”’ is an efficient Antacid, Laxative, and Corrective. 


Demand, 


HILLIPS Milk 
of Magnesia 


THE CHARLES H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL Co., NEW YORK AND LONDON 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Always insist upon genuine 


Phillips Milk of Magnesia. 


“Milk of Magnesia” has been the 
U. S. Registered Trade Mark of 
The Charles H. Phillips Chemical 
Co. and its predecessor Charles H. 
Phillips since 1875. 
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Smart 


When you see the Drew Arch Rest symbol on the sole of a 
shoe you will observe how the special Drew construction 
gives the lightness, grace and slender appearance that 
every woman wants and finds in no other reinforced shoes. 


“Tare have always been stylish, beautiful shoes, and 
there have always been comfortable shoes. But, not 
until all of these qualities were built into the slender, 
graceful Drew Arch Rest shoes have women known the 
delight of exquisite modishness, combined with blissful 
foot ease. 


And what a refreshing variety of styles to choose from 
in these dainty Arch Rest shoes. There’s one for every 
possible occasion—each designed by one of America's 
master stylists—each exactingly molded to follow the 
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You'll almost forget you have feet, when they are properly 
supported by the special Drew construction, which 
strengthens the muscles and preserves the natural health 
and buoyancy of your feet. 


The Drew dealer in your town will fit you perfectly in any 
one of the beautiful Drew Arch Rest styles you desire— 
and you'll find the prices right. Stop in today. 


If you don’t know your dealer, just send us the coupon. 
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(Continued from Page 143) 


omy house set in pleasant grounds. It 

is only that the Frieths had more back- 

ound, more to show for the years. Sup- 

se Pawsey, instead of pouring all those 

iousands of dollars of rent into landlords’ 
ockets, had bought a home; the Haw- 
thorns by now might have a house as 
spacious as this, and with lawns and a 
rarden. If mother had kept grandma’s 
old Vermont furniture, had it repolished 
and upholstered, the Hawthorn home also 
might have possessed this solid and endur- 
ing suggestion. That old Pembroke 
table of grandma’s, and the claw-footed 
highboy, the tall secretary desk with 
diamond-shaped panes 
in the upper part— 
grandma had sold them 
all because mother said 
they were too cumber- 
some for an apartment, 
too much expense on 
moving day. 

By the time dinner 
was over rain was lashing 
against the windows, and 
rivers were running 
down either side of the 
drive. That settled it, 
Mrs. Frieth declared, 
and sent David to the 
telephone. They could hear him talking 
at the instrument out in the hall. 

“It was your grandmother,” he told 
Ann, returning. “ Your father and mother 
have gone to some affair.” 

Ann looked anxiously at David. “What 
did grandma say?” 


a a 
he Wn oy 


s HAT of course you must stay, and 

you are not to hurry back in the morn- 
ing. She sent her love to you and kind re- 
gards to mother.” 

“T liked your grandma that day I had tea 
with them,’’ observed Mrs. Frieth. ‘‘She’s 
the fine old New England type. She told 
me about her home in Vermont.”’ 

“My father’s great-great-grandfather 
built the house just after the Revolu- 
tion,’’ Ann stated with secret pride. The 
Frieth house, she had learned, had not come 
into existence until after the War of the 
Rebellion. ‘It’s a white house with green 
blinds and with elm trees in the dooryard. 
I know grandma is homesick for it.” 

David’s mother smiled at Ann’s little 
dark head bent over the dogs. 

Ann fitted in here, somehow, as the ex- 
quisite Linda never quite seemed to do. 
Linda’s bright talk flitted so bewilderingly 
from one subject to another, and there was 
so much laughter and liveliness during her 
brief visits; so many gay allusions to things 
Mrs. Frieth did not understand; it made 
her feel lonely and left out. David's girl, 
David's mother felt, was bored by his old- 
fashioned home. This one was different, 
more her kind of girl; and—she knew her 
Davie so well—more his kind of girl. Sons 
were difficult to understand when it came 
to choosing wives. 

‘ After all, the two women spent the eve- 
ning together. Shortly after eight the 
telephone rang. A neighbor’s valuable 
pointer had cut a paw on this afternoons’ 
hunting expedition; would Frieth step 
over and look at it? So David donned a 
big rubber coat and soft wool cap and 
tramped out into the rain. His mother 
and Ann sat by the library fire, curtains 
cozily drawn against the storm that beat 
without, the old dog and the young dog 
snoozing on the rug. 


ASN looked through books and books of 
photographs: David at three in velvet 
frock and lace collar—the Lord Fauntle- 
roy period; David in kilts with a saucy 
Highland bonnet; David in his first trou- 
Ser suit, square little face abnormally 
grave for his manly portrait; David in 
prep-school cap, swinging a tennis racket; 
David with a varsity letter on his chest, 
hugging a football; David in uniform just 
before he sailed for France; an older, 
soberer David carrying golf sticks; and 
a snapshot taken this summer of Linda 
and David in the Frieth garden. 





Me 


“Davie’ll never set the world on fire,” 
remarked his mother, ‘‘but he’ll take care 
of his wife and send his boys and girls to 
college, and fill his father’s place in the 
business.’ She gazed at the flickering logs. 
‘Davie isn’t the lad he was before he went 
to France. He was in the thick of it, in 
France, for a year. He never came back 
the same—the torture and the din of it, I 
suppose. He’s more sober and deliberate 
these days.”’ 

Ann put a comforting hand on the older 
woman’s knee. She whispered: ‘‘He’s got 
Linda now. He'll be happy.” 

“T hope so, dear. But she’ll 
take him away from me.” Ann 
caught the hopeless whisper. 
“She'll take him away 
from his home—the 
house he was born in.” 

A flood of understand- 
ing, surged up in Ann’s 
heart. She leaned for- 
ward impulsively. ‘‘We 
won’t let her, dear Mrs. 
Frieth. Linda mustn’t do 
that. She mustn’t take 
David from his home. 
I’1l—Tll talk to her.” 

ADT 
NN woke up wonder- 
ing why the Ken- 
nedys overhead were sleeping so _ late. 
They usually rose early on Sundays be- 
cause they went to eight-o’clock mass. 

Presently she realized that the heav- 
enly quiet was because there were no Ken- 
nedys overhead, and no apartment either. 
This was Ridge Fells, and she was waking 
up in David’s house. She stretched lux- 
uriously in the big bed. Then she looked 
across the spacious room at the window. 
A fine day after the storm. David would 
take her home in the car. 

At breakfast David said they would 
have an hour to wander around before 
church at eleven. Ann had insisted that 
she must start on the homeward journey 
directly after the midday dinner. With 
Miss Donovan gone, it would be unfair to 
leave grandma longer alone. 

They strolled down through the garden, 
old Emily shuffling ahead and Dandy hop- 
ping along on his three good legs. 

“It seems a pity ever to take Dandy 
back to the apartment,’’ Ann said. 

“Well, it won’t be long before he’s here 
to stay. The wedding’s to be in June, you 
know.” 

They went up a slope and down on the 
other side and came upon the brook which, 
nearer the road, ran through the ravine. 
Here the brook was wide and shallow, 
singing over pebbles. Ann sat on a log 
close by the brook’s edge and watched 
curled brown leaves whirled along by the 
ripples. 

Ann sighed luxuriously, little feet in the 
sensible tan Oxfords stretched straight out 
in front of her as she sat on the log. 
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My PAL 


AVID was filling his pipe. ‘‘I do want 

Linda to like it here; to get to love it 
the way I do. You believe she will, don’t 
you, Ann?” 

How easy to be pleasantly insincere, and 
make David happier! But it was neces- 
sary to be loyal to Linda, to give out no 
false assurances in her name. “I can’t 
answer for Linda, David,’”’ Ann said in a 
low voice. ‘‘That’s something you two 
have to settle together. I’ve told you I’d 
do my best to help persuade her.” 

Pipe in mouth, he picked up a short 
stick and began to shave the end with his 
pocketknife. 

“You see, Ann, it isn’t so much on my 
own account, though naturally I’d like to 
stay on. But I couldn’t take my mother 
to live in the city after spending almost 
all her life in these big rooms, and with 
her garden. She’d just wither up and die. 
How could I do it?” 

“You couldn’t, David,”’ Ann admitted. 
Then she added carefully: ‘But you 
know a girl likes to look forward to being 
the head of her own house. No matter 
how big or how tiny it will be, she looks 
forward to having it all hers.” 
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S° luxuriously light and soft, so 
caressing, so soothing and 
beneficent to the skin, so delight- 
fully scented is this new face powder 
by Raquel, that it is like a fairy’s 
blessing on the cheeks. 


Even in strong sunlight, the 
casual glance will seldom detect 
its presence—so perfectly does it 
blend with the natural coloring. 





It stays on so well that you 


Raquel Rouge and 
Powder Compacts 
are of equally 
superb quality. 


$] the Box 





XdQuel 
Face Powder 


Like a Fairy’ Blessing 
On the Cheeks 


re-powder only three or four times 
a day instead of every hour or so. 
Yet it contains not a particle of 
cold cream or grease or other 
stickiness. 


Does not roll, streak, run or 
scale—not even when summer's 
heat or some exertion brings 
perspiration. 


It is absolutely pure. 


In short, a perfect powder. 


Raquel brings to 
America a won- 
drous new soap— 
Raquel Beauty Soap. 


In all shades—and in each of the 
three bewitching odeurs by Raquel: 
L’Endeley; Orange Blossom Fra- 
grancia; and Olor de la Noche 
(Fragrance of the Night). 


Special for 25 cents 


So that Madame or Mademoiselle may 
easily verify for herself the unusual qual- 
ity of Raquel Face Powder, a package En 
Miniatureis obtainable at the special price 
of 25 cents. If not at your favorite counter, 
send direct to Raquel, Inc. Please state 
shade and odeur desired. 





Raquel Inc. » 475 Fifth 


Avenue ~«~ 


New York 

















%y 4 for one 
OO afternoon 
6 of easy work 
in your own neighborhood? 


N EXTRA $5.00 for a few hours of 

‘pleasant work would be most accepta- 
ble, wouldn’t it—and you’d surely know 
how to spend the five! 

Miss Jessie Shaw of Indiana earns that 
much, and more, some afternoons. Many of 
her friends read The Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Coun- 
try Gentleman; other friends and acquaint- 
ances are glad to let her take care of the de- 
tails of forwarding their new subscriptions. 

Surely the same opportunity exists right 
in your own neighborhood—and you'll be 

" surprised to discover how fast your dollars 
will add up, just for extending this service. 

We offer you an easy, dignified way of 
earning extra money in your spare time, 
just when it best suits your convenience. 

There isn’t a bit of obligation on your 
part, you do not invest one penny of cap- 
ital—and the details are most interesting! 





The Curtis Publishing Company 





Would You Accept 


SEND THE COUPON 


892 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I'd like to look over your money-making plan. 








Miss Jecsie Shaw of Indiana 
knows the joy of earning $5.00 
or more ina single afternoon. 
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telling you how to 
make 


Frappées 

Mousses 

Biscuits 

Sherbets 

Sorbets 
Water-Ices 

Ice creams 
Frozen Puddings 


with 68 delicious 
Alaska recipes. 


T is this Alaska open-spoon 
I dasher which makes the fa- 
mous Alaska four-minute ice 
cream. Acting upon the same 
principle as an open-spoon 
egg-beater, the Alaska dasher 
whips and aérates the cream to 
rich delicious smoothness. The 
delectable mixture freezes be- 
fore you know it, and America’s 
“luxury dessert” is ready to 
give friends or family a treat. 

You can make so many dif- 
ferent delightful desserts with 
an Alaska. Dainty frappés, 
mousses, ices, and pure home- 
made fruity ice creams. 

The freezer turns easily on 
smooth-rolling mechanisms; 
all gears are encased. Best of 
all Alaska models is the beau- 
tiful Grey Goose Freezer, with 
its French grey enameled coat 
and shining hardware. Ask 
your dealer to show you the 
complete line. Alaska Freezer 
Co., Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 


ALASKA 


FREEZER 








ALASKA FREEZER CO., INC., Dept. F-7, 
Winchendon, Mass. 
Please send me free booklet, 
‘‘Alaska Four-Minute Ice Creams.” 
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and self: 


High-Salaried Positions Open in 
Hotels, Clubs, Apartments, etc. 
MANAGERS, assistant managers, hostesses, etc., wanted 
for high-salaried positions in America’s 4th Largest In- 
dustry. Hundreds of new establishments are calling for 
trained women. Shortage acute. Lewis Employment Bureau 
receiving daily callsfor executives to fill big-paying positions. 
You can quickly qualify at home with the Lewis System of 
Spare-Time Training for a splendid position as Hotel 
Hostess, Coffee Shop Manager, or other executive. We put 
you in touch with positions everywhere. 
Big pay, quick advancement, fascinating work. Past experi- 
ence unnecessary. Thousands of Lewis Students are winning 
success in this uncrowded field. One student writes: ‘Iam 
now hostess and manager of an apartment house in a fash- 
ionable section—salary $3,600 per year, 
with beautiful apartment for my girls 4) 


Free Book, ‘‘Your Big Opportunity’ 
gives full details.Writefor it TODAY! 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING 
SCHOOLS, Room AH-559 
Washington, D. C. 























.. or plastic embroidery. Quick. Easy. Any- 
~ body can doit. For fancy handkerchiefs, 
scarfs, pillow tops, table runners, dresses, 


drapes. Complete trial outfit, 
only $1.00. Includes complete 
and explicit instructions; silk 


Ke conve handkerchief, stamped with 


atestdesign; 3bottlescolor; 1 tube 


background white; 1 pkg. metallic 
gold; 1 brush; 6cones. New illustrated 
cone painting booklet FREE. Finished 
handkerchief and materials would 
easily cost many times more in the stores 
—but you pay only $1.00. Order today! 


Thayer & Chandler, Dept. 23,913 VanBurenSt.,Chicago 
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“Yes, but, Ann’’—David tossed the 
stick away and turned toward her—“‘it 
isn’t the idea at all to have Linda come 
here on any other basis. Why, mother’s 
only waiting for someone to assume all the 
responsibility. All mother wants is her 
home here; she has a lot of visits planned; 
long stays with old friends, with cousins 
in Canada and with my 
father’s people in Scot- 
land. Mother wants to 
spend a year over there, 
but she’d never go and 
close up here. For one K 
thing, there’s old Bessy. tales 
And”’—he slued a comi- SO 
cal side glance at Ann— 
‘“‘there’s old Emily too. 
I suppose you think that’s 
absurd.” 

Ann laughed, and he 
laughed with her. “You 
forget,’’ she reminded 
him, ‘“‘that I’m a dog 
lover too.” 


AVID picked up an- 

other stick and be- 
gan to put a pencil point 
on it. ‘“‘Queer,’’ said he, 
“the way folks fall in love. 
All my life, since I first began to see girls 
at all, I’ve had a sort of dream about the 
kind of girl I’d marry. Little, you know, 
and kind of homy, and liking the things 
I like; not keen about dancing and res- 
taurants and all that. Why ’’—he stopped 
shaving and looked at Ann with humor- 
ously astonished expression—‘‘I suppose 
more your sort of girl, Ann. But I met 
Linda down at the shore at a house party 
last June. She’s sweet to the core—sweet- 
natured, sunny. And she’s so—so ex- 
quisite, you want to take care of her, to 
keep things from hurting her. You know 
what I mean, Ann.” 

“Of course, David.” 

“I’m such a hulking brute, not clever 
or amusing. Sometimes I wonder what 
she sees in me. Women must have their 
dreams, too, about what they want in hus- 
bands.” He held up the stick and squinted 
at the point he was putting on it. ‘‘What 
would you want most of all in a husband, 
Ann?” 

“I? Well, I suppose’’—she looked very 
honestly and sweetly at David—‘“‘I’d just 
decide whether he was the kind of man 
I’d want to have bring up my sons if any- 
thing happened to me.”’ 

David’s eyes looked into hers a long 
moment. They were, as he had thought 
that first time he looked into them, the 
sweetest eyes he had ever seen in his life. 
He flung the stick, as one flings a dart, 
across the brook; and its sharp point 
stuck in a tree. 

“‘That’s a large order, little Ann. But 
I guess you couldn’t do your selecting 
much better.”” He got up from the log, 
stooped and lifted Dandy and gave Ann 
his hand. ‘“Sun’s getting toward the 
eleven o’clock mark. We'd better toddle 
along.” 


S THEY turned into the garden he re- 
marked genially, ““You know that 
Dream House book of yours that Bob was 
so fresh with the other night—it interested 
me a lot.” 

Ann flushed to the tips of her ears. That 
awful picture David had rescued and re- 
stored to her, pink walls with cribs pasted 
against them! And after what she had 
just said about husbands too! 

David had seen the blush and was men- 
tally kicking himself for an egregious ass. 
‘*T mean the pictures of little houses under 
trees,’’ he supplemented hastily. 

Thereupon Ann set about informing him 
explicitly concerning the modest domicile 
which a thrifty school-teacher purposed 
some day to acquire with her earnings, and 
in which said school-teacher would spend 
her aged spinsterhood upon retirement 
from an educational career. But she was 
so possessed by the idea of her Dream 
House that she couldn’t help waxing en- 
thusiastic, describing the place to David. 
He became enthusiastic too. 
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“By the living jingo, Ann, I know just 
the house for you. See here a minute.” 
He led the way around the back of the 
garden and up a stretch of road alongside 
the wood. 

“Look at that!” 

Ann looked and beheld, fronting this 
narrow crossroad that curved away toward 
some avenue beyond the 
strip of woodland, a little 
house under a great pur- 
ple beech. The small 
house had a nestling look 
under the big tree and the 
tree’s branches made 
swaying shadows on the 
sloping roof. 

How perfectly lovely 
it would be in summer! 
Lilac bushes in the yard; 
a footpath made of flat 
stones sunk in the grass; 
a great stone chimney 
running up outside; ram- 
bler roses—Ann felt sure 
that must be a rambler 
on the fence. 

David was saying: 
“Fresh paint. Casement 
windows in that upper 
story. Can’t yousee it?” 

“‘ And the pine tree beside the bedroom 
window,” whispered Ann. “A pine tree to 
go to sleep by!”’ 

“Apple trees back of the house, you'll 
notice; pink in springtime.” 

“‘T see a cherry tree too.’”’ Ann pointed. 

“And a couple of pear trees. Don’t 
miss that patch of green alongside the 
fence. I happen to know that’s a lily-of- 
the-valley bed; one of your requirements, 
I recall.” 





““AND a view of the mountains from the 

kitchen door,’’ breathed Ann ecstati- 
cally. She was enjoying the game as much 
as David was. 

‘But I mean it,’’ David told her ear- 
nestly. “I’m not joking. If you could 
persuade your family into it, that house 
will be on the market in the spring. The 
Martins want to go to California. His 
business is to be moved out there, and 
they are going to sell here. The house 
won't bring a big price, because it was left 
stranded back here when Wellington Road 
was cut through at the other end of the 
wood. You have to drive down a crossroad 
to reach the Martin place. I dare say it 
could be had for six or eight thousand, 
and if anybody liked quiet ——’”’ 

Ann’s eyes had been shining. The light 
went out of them. Quiet. Imagine Mrs. 
Henry Hawthorn consenting to live on a 
back road where nothing even passed by! 
Imagine Bob sitting on that porch eve- 
nings, listening to the crickets and the 
katydids! 

“It would be heavenly,” she sighed, 
“but of course it’s hopeless.” 

Turning her back resolutely on the en- 
ticing house she tramped down the road in 
her sensible little tan Oxfords, hands deep 
in her coat pockets. 

When they reached the garden path 
David, clutching Dandy tight with one 
arm, tucked the other under Ann’s elbow 
and raced her up to the steps, where Mrs. 
Frieth stood buttoning her gloves. 

“Bad children!’’ She beamed at their 
penitent faces. ‘‘I came near starting 
without you. I give you just three min- 
utes—for Ann to powder her nose and get 
her gloves, and for Davie to find his hat 
and brush those whittlings off his trouser 


legs. XIV 


HE church was of stone almost covered 

with some vine that had turned red 
with autumn, and it snuggled down on a 
great velvet-green lawn from which every 
leaf had been raked. Deep notes of the or- 
gan swelled out on the October air as they 
came up the brick walk. Ann had feared a 
qualm of discomfort because of her velour 
hat and wash-leather gloves, but many of 
the younger women, she noted, were wear- 
ing tailored sport clothes as though they 
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New 
Shoes 


Wherever the shoe causes you any 





every possibility of a corn, callous, bun. 


ion or blister removed. Dr. Scholl’s Zino. © 
pads stop the cause of these troubles—friction 
and pressure of shoes. They are thin, medicated, anti | 


septic, protective, healing. Cost but a trifle. Soli 
everywhere. 


1. For Tender Toes and Corns 


For tender toes (the first sign of corns), 
apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Corn 
size). Pain stops instantly and corns 
positively are prevented. 


2. Burning Soles—Callouses 

For Callouses here or burning sensa- 
tion or soreness—apply Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads (Callous size). They stop 
the cause, and end the pain at once. 


3. For Sore, Tender Heels 


Blisters and tender spots on the heels 
prevented and all soreness removed, 
by applying Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
(Callous or Bunion size). 


4. Preventing Bunions 
Apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads (Bunion 
size). They stop the pressure of the 
shoe, and prevent and relieve bunions 
and enlarged joints. 





5. For Tortured Instep 

For painful ridges on the instep, ; 
caused by tight shoes, use Dr. Scholl’s i | 
Zino-pads (Callous or Bunion size). AY 


They prevent blisters and quickly heal. Pr ra 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the pain is gone 


Campbell’s Automatic 


Electric Fireless Cooker Range 
Works right off home lighting circuit. cr aay 
Does everything any good range will 
do and more. Low in price and op- 
erating cost. Oven heat turns on 
and off automatically. Wonderful 
for pies, cakes, roasts, etc. Large 
electric fireless cooker—also au- 
tomatic. Big aluminum cooking 
top and splasher back. Beautiful 
French Grey enamel finish. Write 
quickly for easy payments. 

Special 30 Day Trial Offer 
Write for catalog and factory- 
to-you price. Our low price will 
surprise you. Mail postal today. 


The Wm. Campbell Co. 
1002 Union Ave., Alliance, O. 








Earn $30-$35 a Week | 
Every woman should leurn. We 
train beginners, practica! nurses 
mothers and religious wo rkers by 
fascinating home-study method 
Endorsed by physician 

EARN WHILE LEAR NING 
Thousands of successt:! grat 
uates. If you are over i8 write 
for free catalog and 3? Sample 
Lesson Pages. Money-ba.k agree 
ment. Nurses’ full equipment 






















“i 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Dept. 37 421 South Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, I! 
pci 








If You Are A 


WOMAN 


Who would like to earn $25.00 to $50.00 per 
week in your spare time doing some introduc- 
tory work for me write today and get full 
information about the Wonder Box. I have 
the best little money maker in captivity. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 80-W PITTSBURGH, PA. 
























GENUINE COPPER PLATE ENGRAVED 
INVITATIONS—ANNOUNCEMENTS a 

High Quality. Low price. Write for samples. 
AGENTS wanted for Engraved Stationery 














PILGRIM STUDIOS, 11 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 





discomfort, apply Dr. Scholl’s Zino. e 
pads to the tender spot. Instant relief 
is your reward—and at the same tim 
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A lifelong servant—yours for no more than a servant's wage for a few months 


It is economy to pay money for 
some luxuries. The Kohler Electric 
Sink is an economy. It does effort- 
lessly, three times a day and year 
after year, a task that by the old way 
of doing costs physical fatigue, and 
mental weariness, and money, and 
time worth more than money. 


Every woman knows the cost. And 
no American woman, in these “Elec- 
tric Twenties,” intends to keep on 
paying that cost forever. The Kohler 
Electric Sink is here. Now is the time 


KOHLER CoO,, Founded 1873, KOHLER, WIS. = 


to stop paying tribute to the tyrant 
of the dishpan. 

The Kohler Electric Sink washes 
dishes shining clean, as you would 
wash them. It rescues hands from 
harshening dishwater: saves precious 
china from old-time hazards of break- 
ing and chipping. Then, its easy task 
completed, it becomes the best of all 
sinks for every other use, ahead of 
its day in features of practical con- 
venience. 


Ask your plumber about buying the 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


The KOHLER ELECTRIC SINK 


Kohler Electric Sink on convenient 
payments—in. 1llation cost included. 
A servant’s wage for a few months 
—that’s all it means. The coupon 
will bring more information about 
this and other fine Kohler fixtures for 
modern homes. 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send descriptive literature as 


checked. O Kohler Electric Sink 
O Other Kohler Plumbing Fixtures 


Descccccnccnsecccscscscesscnsesnescecsoccncccossccnsseseqred 4537, 


° BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


KOHLER orFKOHLER 


‘Plumbing Fixtures 
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Earn money at home, this fas- 
cinating new way, in spare time 
—through membershipin Fire- 
side Industries, the national 
\ guild of artistic home workers! 


HIS is the most delightful work 

you could imagine; and it pays sur- 
prisingly well, for there is an enor- 
mous demand for giftwares. 
Many of our members make $10 
to $25 a week, and have built up 
profitable businesses from small 
beginnings. 


No Special Ability Needed 
Fireside Industries now has openings for 
new members. This is your opportunity. 
You have only to follow the simple direc- 
tions given by Gabriel Andre Petit, the Art 
Director, and you can easily learn the latest 
methods of decorating wooden toys, parch- 
ment lamp shades, novelty painted furniture, 
book-ends, greeting cards, batik and other 
lovely objects of art. Complete outfit is fur- 
nished without extra cost. 


Beautiful Book FREE 
The beautiful Book of Fireside Industries, 
illustrated in color, explains all about this new 
way to earn money at home. It will be sent 
you, absolutely FREE and without obliga- 
tion. Just mail the coupon, or write, enclos- 
ing 2c stamp to help pay postage. But do 
this at once, while openings for new members 
are available, 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 


























Dept. 42-H Adrian, Mich. 
Fireside Industries, Dept. 42-H, Adrian, Mich. 
Please send me, FREE, the book on Fireside Indus- 
tries, which e xplz 1ins how I may earn money at home 
by decor: ating giftwares; I enclose 2c stamp. 
oe PUTTY ET CE re TCO CEPT TTET Tree 
OO ee ee ee ee ee eee eT 
CUS. dns sc hiss be awe sealer Eee 
a wee (Write in pencil—ink will blot) m—_—amsesena3 
jwolles 


It is almost unbelievable how quickly all 
throbbing, burning, tenderness and swelling 
leaves the feet when Dr. Scholl’s Foot Balm 
is applied. The pores welcome its cooling, 
soothing, reviving influence. 

The tissues quickly absorb its grateful heal- 
ing properties. You will never forget the de- 
lightful ease and comfort it gives you. At 
drug and shoe stores—35 cents a jar. 


Dr Scholl's 
Foot Balm 


HORE 
BOY 


the improved copper-clad, 
ere cit scouring mit. Strong. Heavy. 
Greatest invention since soap. 

Save soap, time and labor 


10c at 5 and 10c stores, department stores, 
rdware and grocery stores. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION, M’F’R’S, Orange, N.J.,U.S.A. 














Picture Hanging Simplified 
For small pictures and little things, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Harmonize with any color 

Hang henvy pictures and mirrors on 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
10¢ pkts. Everywhere 


Send for Sample, New Enameled Cup-Hook 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
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had dropped in before or after a Sunday 
hike. Ann liked it better than city 
churches, where the women were dressed in 
silks and furs, with white gloves and strings 
of pearls. It seemed more friendly here; 
people smiled at each other, nodded un- 
obtrusively. 

Ann sat between David and his mother 
and shared a hymnal with David. His 
rich barytone joined in the hymns and re- 
sponses. 

During the music of the Offertory Ann 
looked steadily at the chancel, trying to 
picture David, up there against imaginary 
palms and white blossoms— David, tre- 
mendously grave but eager-faced, waiting 
for Linda on their wedding day. This was 
nonsense of course; Linda wouldn’t be 
married in thischurch, 
but in the apartment. 


“Tf I don’t get this beastly tan off by 
tomorrow evening,’’ she mourned, “ Dav- 
id’ll never tell me my skin’s like white 
hyacinths—his pet remark. Dear Dave 
is not very original. Mercy, I lookasight!”’ 

Linda had had a heavenly time. Sat- 
urday they had gone swimming; yes, of 
course the water was frightfully cold, but 
there had been things to warm them up 
at the yacht club. “Some party!’’ She 
grinned reminiscently. And Saturday 
night they had danced—oh, till three or 
four. And yesterday there had been the 
trip in the Dudleys’ yacht, clear to New 
London and back. 

“Did Dave rage much, Ann, about Sat- 
urday?”’ asked Linda. 

Ann bent'‘over the sewing in her lap. 
“He was disappointed. Linda, how could 
you run off that way and leave David 
in the lurch? I think 
he was an angel about 





She stole a glance 
at David, here beside 
her; arms crossed in 
front of him, chin a 
little lifted and eyes 
studying the glass 
window over the 
chancel. David, con- 
tentedly listening to 
the Offertory music, 
but relieved that soon 
they would be out of 
doors. The vestry- 
men were swinging up 
the aisle with the col- 
lection plates. The 
rector advanced down 
the chancel steps with 
the great burnished 








it.” 

“‘He’s an angel all 
right. But those angel 
men, my child, can 
get to be awful des- 
pots in their gentle 
way. You want to 
keep a man uncertain, 
little Annie. He ap- 
preciates you a lot 
more.” 


INDA looked across 
the room at 
David’s photograph. 
“Dear old thing!” 
she said sentimen- 
tally. She wafted a 
kiss with cold-creamed 








basin. Everybody rose 
for the Doxology. 

Ann had a stunned, frightened feeling — 
she hadn’t wanted to see David standing 
up there against the chancel palms, wait- 
ing for Linda. She hadn’t wanted to! 


CUTE consciousness of neither Linda 
nor herself had been part of this sensa- 
tion—just sudden, uncontrollable revul- 
sion deep within her against something 
that, again deep within her, seemed to 
threaten hurt to David. She was glad to 
come out into the sunshine and hear peo- 
ple laughing and chatting together, and 
to forget those weird, inexplicable notions 
that attacked you in church. 

The pleasure of the drive back to town 
was spoiled by one worrisome incident. In 
a crowded stretch of road where Sunday- 
afternoon traffic was held up by a bad 
turn with a railroad crossing ahead, David 
swung the big car with autocratic signal 
of horn past a dusty little machine that 
had been blocking his advance in that 
annoying way of a small car able to hold 
in temporary leash a powerful one behind. 
As their car purred by Ann turned to 
glance at the occupants of the other ma- 
chine. Its driver, a stout young man with 
a very dressy young woman beside him, 
grinned at the presumably irate female in 
the big car, which was quite in order and 
merely a friendly demonstration of the 
democracy of the road. But in the rear 
seat Ann glimpsed another couple pro- 
foundly absorbed in each other. One of 
them had her head on the other’s shoulder 
and the two faces were cheek to cheek. 

And the couple—oh, unmistakably, even 
in the swift rush past—were Bob Haw- 
thorn and the soda-fountain girl! 

Bob had not seen her. David had not 
even glanced at the occupants of the small 
car. But Ann felt sick with worry. This, 
then, was that felicitous little machine in 
which “I and my boy friend and another 
couple go out to the country, Sundays.” 


XV 


NN imparted her worry about Bob to 
Linda who, for once spending an eve- 
ning at home, was repairing the ravages 
wrought by a week-end near salt water. 
Crosslegged on the sofa, mirror in one 
hand and a cotton pad in the other, she 
was going over every inch of her skin be- 
tween forehead and collar bones with cold 
cream. 


finger-tips. ‘‘He 
thinks I’m a witch.” 

“T liked Mrs. Frieth,’”” Ann went on. 
“‘She was lovely to me.”’ 

“Showed you all the infant David’s pic- 
tures I expect. Oh, those home evenings!” 

*‘Linda,’”’ Ann spoke soberly, “it would 
break her heart to leave that home.” 

“Well, who’s asking her to?” 

“Or to have David leave it.” 

“Ah, that’s something else again.” 
Linda sprang off the sofa, deposited mir- 
ror and cold cream on the console; wound 
her watch; yawned delicately. 

Ann thought it best to change the sub- 
ject. ‘‘Who are the people Bob spends his 
Sundays with, Linda?”’ 

“‘How should I know?”’ Linda yawned 
again. ‘He has his friends, I suppose, 
like the rest of us. A man has a right to 
pick his own pals.” 

“But Bob is not a man, Linda. He’s 
not twenty yet. I don’t think, he ought 
run around absolutely uncontrolled the 
way he does. I saw him yesterday with 
the most awful people; they were in a car 
we passed. Bob had his arm around that 
girl who tends the soda fountain in the 
candy store down the block.” 

Linda put down the letter she had been 
glancing over. ‘Bob did? Golly, that is 
going some for little Bobbie! Did he see 
you?” 

“No. And David didn’t see him. We 
were passing in a crowded place. I do 
think something ought to be done about 
i? 


F I WERE you, Ann, I shouldn’t say a 
wordto Boboranyone. Certainly not 

to Pawsey; you’d only make Bob hate you. 
Boys just do those things; there’s no harm 
in it. The girl must know he’s not rich, 
not worthwhile game. Why start a beastly 
row—send mother into hysterics and add 
to Pawsey’s worries, whatever they are? 
I do loathe a row.”” Thus sunny-natured 
Linda, who ever evaded the disagreeabler 
It was this horrible city, thought Ann 
miserably, preparing for bed. If they had 
lived all their lives in a place like Ridge 
Fells, Bob would not be getting his fun 
out of larks with people like that couple in 
the little car. He would be playing tennis 
at the country club or taking motor trips 
on Sunday with jolly young people of his 
own set. It was this eternal moving, with 


(Continued on Page 151) 
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Heat-proof PYREX nursing bottles come 
in the two shapes specialists approve—the 
narrow neck and the wide open top 


Will not break 


in heating, cooling, 
sterilizing + ; 


Po boiling water into a cold bot- 
tle or cool a too warm bottle in icy 
water. PYREX nursing bottles won’t 
break! They are made to resist just 
such extreme temperature shocks. 


The old time worry of bottles that 
break in heating is gone forever when 
you use PYREX nursing bottles. 


Six-sided, they do not roll or slip eas- 
ily from your grasp; rounded corners, 
smooth inside for perfect cleansing; 
graduations plainly marked. In both 
shapes baby specialists approve— the 
narrow neck and the wide open top 
—in the popular 8-oz. size. 

Order from your druggist enough for a full 
day’s feedings. They will save you time and 
trouble every day you use them. These heat- 
proof PYREX nursing bottles are made by 


the makers of PYREX ovenware. Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


PYREX 


TM REC.U 


NURSES SABES SE 








ELIMINATE 
all body odor mn 


we 


The Dainty 


Deodorant 


HIS smooth white unscented cream 

eliminates all distressing and embar- 
rassing odors and imparts to the body, a 
natural fragrance and a sweetness that is 
the desire and delight of every woman 
particular about her personal loveliness. 
EVERSWEEFT is very healing, comforting 
and refreshing. It is an efficient antiseptic. 
At Drug and Dept. Stores 25c-50c a Jar. 


LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH 
The Premier Liquid Face Powder 
4 Tints—Flesh, White, Pink, Rachel— Bottle 75¢ 


PHROSTEEN for Sunburs & Rough Skin 25c bot. 
EVERSWEET CoO., 62 Cliff St., N. Y. 




















‘THs school will give you, » your 
own home, the most cv siplete 
and prac tical preparation for : ursing 
obtainable outside the 1}: spital. 
More than 30,000 students !) .ve ea 
rolled during 25 years. 

Our Graduates Ea‘: 
$30 and $35 a We: « 
The ideal study for all womer Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied at + two 
months’ trial. Write for cata. and 
pages from course. Minimum .<e, 18. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NUR ING 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N.Y, 
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If You Are A 


WOMAN 


Who would like to earn $25.00 to $50.00 pe: 
week in your spare time doing some introduc 
tory work for me write today and get ful! 
information about the Wonder Box. I hav« 
the best little money maker in captivity. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT.80-W PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Invitations, Announcements, Ete. 
100 in script lettering, including twe 
sets of envelopes, $3.50. 100 Visit- 
g Cards, $1.00. Write for samples 


Wedding 


L, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1050 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pé 
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him like her mother’s 
voice singing in 
Paradise.” 


LONGFELLOW 


KIND his thoughts, serenely peaceful, turn to that 
WY) place of quiet beauty where olden memories, livin 
@! flowers, and a name carved in marble dwell to- 
gether, now and forever, in the shadow of the trees. 
Vermont Marble—famous for its pure, enduring beauty! 
You have often admired its gentle clarity—its chiselled con- 
tours outlasting the centuries. Yet the crystalline excellence of 
this marble costs no more than stones more harsh & humble. 
America’s noblest memory stone, Vermont Marble, was 
chosen to make the beauty of the Arlington Memorial— 
tribute to all American heroes—last as long as the nation 
shall endure. Let Vermont Marble perpetuate for you the 
memory of a personal devotion. 


LL over the country are MasterCraftsmenin ‘"Saieg Raat 

Marble, authorizeddealersofthe VERMONT [= ; 
Marsie Company. They will place their skill  % *** TAT 'S 
and our own Department of Design at your gc ates ites 
service, helping you with preliminary sketches SARS vee 
to plan in harmony the beauty of a memorial 
and its surroundings. 

his booklet is free—to show you the beauty 
these craftsmen have achieved for others—to 
tell you more of marble. Write for it! 


VERMONT MARBLE CoMPANY 
Proctor, Vermont 


* Eee RSNA 
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<{HERE women once climbed cellar stairs, we now 


mr dnn hind 






have only to open the pantry or refrigerator door. 


nan 


. 
¢ 7 
a4 
£ 


How many steps we save that they could not 


é 
44pos 
nnn then Ke 


avoid! How much we have learned that they 


Cann 


didn’t know, not only about saving labor, but about better food — 


for our families! How many preju- 
dices we have thrown away! 

Our grandmothers, for example, 
were prejudiced against food in cans. 
We all know now, on the word of the 
greatest scientific authorities, that food 


We 


know the can does no damage to the 


in cans is as safe as food can be. 








food. We know that it is a guarantee 
of freshness and purity and cleanliness. 

Have you brought your milk 
supply up to date? 
You need to know 
that the milk you use 
is pure, and fresh, 
and sweet, and always 
absolutely clean. You 
need to know that it 
contains, always, all 


the food elements of 





milk—all the sub- 

stances which make milk nature’s most 
perfect food. We do know to-day 
that Evaporated Milk guarantees all 
these essential qualities. We know that 
it is one of the modern accomplish- 
ments through which science has 


given us safer, better foods. 


Not a thing is taken from it but some 
All the 
food qualities of the milk are kept in it. None of them is 


of the water which is the greater part of all milk. 


harmed in any way. 

Always fresh and sweet and absolutely clean. The 
milk is produced under the supervision of experts on farms in 
the best dairying sections of America. It is received in sanitary 
plants in the country within a few hours after it comes from the 
cow—while it is fresh and sweet. It is carefully tested for 
purity and cleanliness. Then part of the water is removed—it 


is concentrated. Finally, it 










There are 
other ways today 


It is pure milk. Evaporated Milk is pure milk. Nothing is 
added to preserve it. 


this condition it comes to your pantry—fresh and sweet and 
absolutely clean. 


With better richness. 


water. The remaining 1244% is composed of butterfat (cream), 


87144% of natural cows’ milk is 


milk sugar, proteins and mineral salts. 60% of the water of 
cows’ milk is removed in making 
Evaporated Milk. The food (solid) 
content of Evaporated Milk is, there- 
fore, more than twice as great as in 
ordinary milk. And every drop of 
Evaporated Milk contains a// the food 
elements of milk. There is no cream 
line. The cream 
never separates. It 
stays in the milk. 
Evaporated Milk is 
never skimmed milk. 
It is always more- 
than-double rich in 
butterfat and a/so in 
the bone and tissue- 
building substances—in all the ele- 
ments which make milk nature’s most 
perfect food. 
For every use. Wherever you 
need milk, Evaporated Milk will better 
fill the need. In cream soups, for 
creaming vegetables, for sauces and 
gravies, in breads and cakes, in cocoa, 
iced or hot—wherever you use milk 
—Evaporated Milk serves as nothing 


Evaporated Milk 


serves in place of cream for coffee, 


else will serve. 


in ice creams, for desserts—wherever you need cream (single or 
double). 


and cream use will be an astonishing revelation that will 


The adaptability of Evaporated Milk to every milk 


surprise you and delight you. 

The modern cream and milk supply. Undiluted Evapo- 
rated Milk serves in place of cream—at less than half the cost 
of cream. It can be diluted to suit any milk need, and costs less 
than ordinary milk. You can buy it from grocers everywhere. The 
supply on your pantry shelf is always fresh and sweet and absolutely 
clean—equal to every need you have for cream and milk. It 


is the modern cream and milk supply for everybody, for every use. 





is put in air-tight containers 


The cream begins 
to separate as soon 
as the milk comes 
from the cow. 


and sterilized — protected 
from everything that can 
impair its freshness and 
SALTS 
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Let us send you our free 


In Evaporated Milk 
the cream never 
separates—it is 
kept in the milk. 


booklets telling you more 
about the good qual- 
ities and varied uses 


‘ » of Evaporated Milk. 
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Safety Pins~ 


made of 


Sitkatcemh Mate cal 
Gold and Black 
TKI wcele mace tie lac! 
Coil~ Sharp Point 


cAt All Good Stores 


Write For SAMPLE Carp 
CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN Co. 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


If YouAre A 


WOMAN 


Who would like to earn $25.00 to $50.00 per 
week in your spare time doing some introduc- 
tory work for me write today and get full 
information about the Wonder Box. I have 
the best little money maker in captivity. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 80-W PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























A delicious dressing for 


SPINACH 
‘ 3 parts Hot Melted Butter and 1 part 
LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE 


Send for free recipe book 
Lea & Perrins, 240 West St., N. Y. 



















did inc enjoy your work! 
Excellent opportunities open in tea rooms, 
coffee shops, motor inns, and cafeterias every- 
where for Hostesses, Managers and other well 
paid executives. One student writes: —‘‘On the 
{] strength of your recommendation I have just 
been made hostess of the Tea Room at the 
Cosmos Club.” Write today for particulars. 


if LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
4 Dept. AH-576 Washington, D. C. 


PIN MONEY! 


an easy way to earn it—$1.50, $2.00 an 

"yas much as you want when you want it—as 

- subscription representative, write today to 
— LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 

ependence Square _ Philadelphia, Penna. 


asf M ° Pre) ° . . 
A Bigs rofily inHeme Cooking! 
ae )D , Alice Bradley, famous expert, shows 
z. just how to make home-cooking, cake- 
<—S< > making, candy-making givé big profits. 
Za How to cater, run profitable Tea ms, 
Motor Inns, Cafeterias, etc.—over 51 Ways to 


























a, axe be ney in pene Sanne or good positions. 
: N rite: today for illus. free booklet, “Cooking for 
Profit.” American Schvol of Home Economics, 847E. 58th St., Chicago 


GO INTO BUSINES For Yourself 





ste a Spree Beat Establish andoper- 
W of New System Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. 
eturnish everything, Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either 


men or women. Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. Don’t 
but it off! W, HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 140, East Orange, N. J. 
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no neighbors, no intimate circle of young 
folks, no natural outlet for the play 
instinct that sent city boys on these sur- 
reptitious quests after diversion. 

Linda pattered about the room in her 
little high-heeled mules, pulled out draw- 
ers of the chifforobe, shut them again. 

Ann, snuggled under the blankets, was 
ready for sleep. “Do put out that light, 
Lin. You are as restless as a chipmunk. 
After two nights of being up till all hours 
I should think you’d be dead.” 

“T am restless.’’ Linda stood still. In 
the straight primrose chiffon nightgown, 
with her golden aureole of fluffed hair, she 
was exquisite against the dark velour hang- 
ings, radiant as a shaft of arrested sun- 
shine. She lifted her arms, small fists 
clenched high above her head. “‘Oh, Ann, 
I wish I were going to be rich. Rich! Not 
merely comfortable and safe, but just roll- 
ing. Limousines. And a yacht like the 
Dudleys’. A big country house with ter- 
races and hordes of servants. And a crowd 
over week-ends. Larks.”’ 


HE snapped off the light and leaped 

into bed, dragging the covers up close. 

“But there’s David,’’ Ann reminded 
her. 

A murmur came from under the blan- 
ket. “‘Oh yes; there’s David.” 

“You love him, don’t you, Linda?”’ 

Linda turned over. ‘‘Of course I love 
him, silly. Would I be engaged to him if 
I didn’t?”’ She laughed tremulously. 
““Guess I had too good a time at the 
Dudleys’. Compared with Ridge 
Fells sd 

“You'll try to love Ridge 
Fells for David’s sake, 
won’t you, Linda? It 
meansso muchto him.”’ 

Linda’s voice muf- 
fled by the blanket 
murmured, “‘I’ll do 
my darndest, old 
thing.” 

Long after Linda 
was asleep Ann lay 
listening to distant 
motor horns and to the 
soft breathing beside her, 
worrying about Linda and 
David. Was Linda enough in 
love with David? Would a girl who 
loved a man enough to care deeply about 
his happiness break an engagement with 
him to enjoy a gay week-end with other 
people? Would she sit in parked cars 
afternoons with other men, and say noth- 
ing about it? 

Ann frowned into the darkness. If Linda 
was so fond of Austin Randolph’s society, 
and also longed so ardently to be rich and 
gay, why hadn’t she chosen Austin? He 
was obviously mad about her. Why not 
Austin, with his independent income, his 
cars, his yacht-club membership, his lively 
set of friends, his mother’s box at the 
opera? 

No, for all her reckless talk about de- 
siring riches—that had startled Ann a 
little—Linda was true and good. She ap- 
preciated the real worth of David; the 
fact that she had deliberately chosen 
David was evidence that she cared more 
for him than she did for Austin Randolph. 

She was just a born tease—“‘a witch,” as 
David adoringly called her—and she was 
taking her silly little frisk before settling 
down. She would make David happy. She 
must! 

Ann went to sleep with her arm around 
Linda, a loving arm, protective. She 
thought it was Linda she wanted to pro- 
tect and keep safe to be happy with 
David. She would have been shocked 
and indignant at the suggestion that the 
safety and happiness of David were her 
deep concern. 





N ELECTION DAY Ann and Pawsey 
had a glorious tramp along a path on 
the Jersey side of the Hudson, a smoke- 
blurred dream city of incredible towers 
to eastward and only the quiet of the 
woods around them. Linda had gone to 










Ridge Fells for the day, and Millie Haw- 
thorn was presiding at one of the polls. 
She and grandma had gone out early to 
vote. They took a good deal more in- 
terest in the election than did the girls, 
who had forgotten to register. Grandma 
enjoyed her privilege of citizenship and 
was tremendously proud, at seventy-six, 
to be casting her vote along with the 
males. That the womenfolks had put one 
over on the menfolks was her secret glee- 
ful attitude toward suffrage; she cared a 
lot more about that than about who was 
going to be governor. 


URING the pleasant tramp through 

November woods Ann broached the 
matter of the little house. Like grandma, 
her father looked wistful, but hopeless. 
“T’d like it first-rate, daughter. I’ve a 
paid-up endowment policy coming in soon 
and I’d thought of putting the money in 
the business. Owning a little stock in the 
company would make my position safer 
as I grow older. The amount could go 
toward buying a house; I’ve thought of 
that too. But your mother oY Ee 
shook his head. ‘‘Millie has no use for 
the country. It’s natural. She’s lived all 
her life in the city; born and raised in 
Williamsburg, you know, and after we 
were married we had an apartment near 
Prospect Park. When my firm estab- 
lished the New York office we took a flat 
in Harlem. I don’t know how many apart- 
ments we’ve had since; I haven’t kept 
count.”’ 

He looked up at the wooded ridge that 
overhung the path, and ahead into the 

vista of November trees. “Of 

course I was born in Vermont. 
I remember how I used to 
fetch in logs for the fire- 
place, this time of year.” 

Ann glanced at him 

pitifully. There was 

something so wistful 

in Pawsey’s voice. 

How he must have 

hated those boxes of 

apartments with 

never a hearth to put 

a log on! Years and 

; years of going to the 

‘_. Office, taking different 

hk Subways from different 

neighborhoods, and never 

being able to come home at night 

to an open fire. It was the thing he always 

spoke of, recalling his old home in Ver- 
mont—the log fire. 

Pawsey was enjoying this tramp. His 
eyes had an unwonted brightness. He 
paused and tapped tree trunks with his 
cane. Shuffled happily through patches 
of fallen leaves. Stopped to peer up trails 
that led into the woodland. 

But Ann noticed how slowly he walked 
and how carefully he descended steep 
places in the path. 

Once or twice he sat down on a big 
bowlder, gazing contentedly about him 
and seeming to be listening happily to 
the soothing stillness. 





HE river was red with the sunset when 

they came back over the ferry. “I’ve 
had a good time, little Ann,” he told her. 
“And I certainly wish you and I could do 
this often.” 

Late in November Millie Hawthorn 
went to the state convention of the Amal- 
gamation. 

It was held in a Western New York 
city, and there was quite a commotion 
in the family, getting the delegate ready, 
deciding about clothes and luggage, lis- 
tening to drafts of ‘“‘a few remarks” in 
case she should be called upon to intro- 
duce somebody from a platform. 

Admiring the new evening gown—black 
lace threaded with gold—and the “‘little 
crépe satin’ for committee luncheons 
was the main pastime of the kin. 

“Seems middle-aged matrons have as 
much fun as girls, these days,’’ observed 
grandma, ‘‘what with their clubs and 
clothes and evenin’ junkets, and havin’ 


(Continued on Page 153) 











All day his hair looks smooth—right 


At roll-call 7 7 


HAIR IN PLACE 


—if he uses the hair dressing 
more boys rely on than any 
other 


Scoutmasters say—Appearance counts! 
. . . Shoulders back, chests out, and— 
hair smoothly in place. 

But what if his hair is naturally un- 
ruly? If it gets out of place again an 
hour or so after he combs it? ... 

From Coast to Coast, up-and-coming 
boys now use one hair dressing. More 
fellows rely on Stacomb than on any 
other dressing for the hair! 

And no wonder! For Stacomb keeps 
the unruliest hair in perfect order, all 
day long. Yet it never leaves the hair 
gummy or matted. Nor dry and 
““dead,”’ as wetting with water makes it. 
Stacomb is beneficial—it helps prevent 
dandruff. 


Stacomb comes as a delicate cream—in jars 
and tubes—and now in the popular new liquid 
form as well. All drug and department stores. 


FREE 
OFFER 











Standard Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. G-31, 113 W. 18th Street, New York 
Send me free sample of Stacomb as checked: 


Original, cream form ( New Liquid form 











R over a century leading special- 

ists have recommended barley 
water as a corrective of infants’ minor 
stomach ailments and summer com- 
plaint. 

When your doctor tells you to use 
barley water, make it with Robinson’s 
“Patent” Barley. So finely milled 
that it requires only twenty to thirty 
minutes’ boiling. In tightly sealed 
tins—at all drug stores. 


ROBINSON’S 


“PATENT” 


BARLEY 


MAKE $25 TO $75 
CUT NEXT WEEK 


and every week thereafter. A steady de- 
pendable income for men and women to sell 





oO L T our wonderful dress materials, handker- 

chiefs, etc. Experience unnecessary. Sam- 
ples make selling easy. Hundreds making 
good.Socan you.Whole orspare time.Try this.Write today. 
MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., Dept. 140, Binghamton, N. Y. 


ANT WORK udm? 












Earn $18to$60a week Retouching photos. Menor women. 
Noselling or canvassing. We teach you, guarantee employ- 
ment and furnish Working Outi Limited offer. Write to- 
day. Artcraft Studios Dept. D-9, 3900 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
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ULL, drab rooms belong to the past. 

The bright, spirit-cheering colors 
that we love so much today in dress, 
are carried by leading decorators into 
the home. And the floor, being the 
foundation, is likely to receive their first 
attention for building a harmonious 
color scheme. 


How successfully this is accomplished 
with a striking pattern of Blabon’s Lino- 
leum, you see pictured here! 


Imagine the transforming influence in 
your own dining room, of this Blabon 
Marble Tile Inlaid, with its rich tones of 
tan, alternating with squares of black. 


What a smartness and dignity to the 
whole room! What a bit of the unusual 
in decorative treatment—a room that 
gives pleasure to the whole family in its 
thrice daily visits! And such a Blabon 
floor will last a lifetime! 


Would you like decorative suggestions 
for other rooms, too? Then write our 
Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration. 
There is no charge for the service. 


Helpful advice is also given by Hazel H. 
Adler, authority on interior decoration, 
in our 36-page illustrated book, “Planning 
the Color Schemes for Your Home’’. 
Sent upon receipt of 20 cents. 


By visiting your home-furnishing or de- 
partment store, you can get a good idea 


of the many new decorative Blabon 


patterns, and will doubtless find just 
the pattern you want. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Established 76 years 
Nicetown, Philadelphia 
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he marbleized floor 


lends color to the home! 
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It's a BLABON 
Marble Tile Intaic_ 
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Notice the smart appearance of this dining room with its Blabon floor of Marble Tile 
- Inlaid Linoleum (pattern 2705) and a border of Blabon’s Plain Black Linoleum, 


worth while imsistin 


BLABONS 
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—the Linoleum of Quality 





Look for this label on the face 
of all Blabon’s Linoleum 
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OOTTtowels 

are for every 
day and every- 
body. They are sturdy, absorb- 
ent, good looking and inex- 
pensive, and offer a pleasant friction to 
the skin. For quick drying and long 
wearing they have no equal. 

Buy Boott Towels from your dealer in 
packages of six or singly. Or send 50c 
for two special towels. 

BOOTT MILLS, DEPT. J-7 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Makers of Boott Scrim and Scrim Curtains 
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How Corns 


Calluses are ended now 


This new way stops 
pain in 3 seconds 


CIENCE has perfected new methods in ending 
J corns and callus spots. No more paring. That 
is temporary; that is dangerous. 

You touch the most painful corn with this 
amazing liquid which acts like a local anaesthetic. 
The pain stops in 3 seconds. You wear tight 
shoes, walk, dance, in comfort . . . instantly! 

Then soon the corn begins to shrivel up and 
loosen. You simply peel it off like dead skin. 
The whole corn is gone. Works on any kind of 
corn or cé¢ allus, hard or soft; new or old. Ask your 
druggist for ‘*Gets-It.’”’ Results are guaranteed. 


“GETS-IT”’ ee. 
4 Corlicelli Silks 


Spool § Silk, Dress Silks. 
‘omen’s fine Silk Hosiery. 
Brainerd 

Spool Silk. 
Made of famous Corticelli Silk 
Style booklet sent free on request 


The Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 
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Maternity 


ATERNITY apparel with no ma- 

ternity look. Dresses, coats, 
corsets, underwear. Clever design- 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, apparel 





for baby. Style Book sent / 
Sane Bryant 422.2%, NewYork 
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flowers presented to ’em and all.’”’ And 
indeed Millie Hawthorn was like a girl, 
bright-eyed and radiant, rushing out on 
last shopping errands, answering tele- 
phone calls, fussing about her underthings 
because she was to share a suite at the 
hotel with two women of wealth and pre- 
sumably sumptuous wardrobes. 

“That black-and-gold dress and the 
gold slippers must ’a’ cost Henry pretty 
near two hundred,”’ breathed Aunt Ada, 
who had come over from Brooklyn to in- 
spect the convention trousseau. ‘‘ And her 
Pullman fare and four days at the hotel— 
well, all I can say is: Millie got a good 
provider when she got Henry Hawthorn. 
Most bridegrooms the age Henry was, I 
warrant you, ain’t countin’ on such 
middle-age expenses comin’ after the ba- 
bies is over with.” 

“Things are evenin’ up,’”’ assented 
grandma, ‘‘and I dunno but what I relish 
it. Used to be the menfolks did all the 
gaddin’ in middle life and had all the good 
times. Seems now it’s the women who 
can’t stay at home.”’ 


RANDMA and Ann, during the period 

-of the convention, gave the apartment 
a thorough fall cleaning. Grandma reveled 
in housecleanings with her daughter-in- 
law out of the way. Henry’s wife was 
exhausted by such upheavals, and any sug- 
gestion by her mother-in-law that the 
place needed a “good goin’ over’”’ sent 
Millie Hawthorn out in search of another 
apartment which would be delivered to 
tenants, newly decorated and refurbished. 
There was something adventuresome, even 
exciting, about moving. Arranging furni- 
ture in a new place was fun, and also 
stimulating to initiative and efficiency; 
while thorough cleanings were merely dull 
and exhausting. And when you were 
through cleaning, there you were in the 
same old place! 

But the mistress of the Hawthorn house- 
hold was gratified and pleased when she 
returned to an immaculate home and 
found her silk counterpane just back from 
the dry cleaner’s and a great bunch of 
yellow chrysanthemums in her mais-and- 
lilac bedroom. She adored dainty order- 
liness and soft, luxurious surroundings. 

She regaled the family at dinner with 
an account of the convention, the repre- 
sentative women who had been present 
and what they wore, the breakfasts, lunch- 
eons and banquets gay with flowers and 
music, the outgoing president and the 
incoming president—what they looked 
like and about what they weighed, and 
what their homes were said to be like, and 
their cars. An Amalgamation president, 
it was understood, had to be wealthy; 
there were so many demands upon her 
socially. 


HE was enjoyably relating to her 

daughters the details of a quarrel be- 
tween two ladies competing for a coveted 
official position, when her husband pushed 
back hischair andsought hisevening paper. 

““You don’t show much interest in my 
big affairs, Henry Hawthorn. I should 
think you might be proud of me, mingling 
with all those important people; taking 
part in a great convention that did ie 

“That’s just what I’m going to try to 
find out in the newspaper,’”’ her spouse 
patiently assured her—‘“‘ what the conven- 
tion did.” 

The delegate flung down her napkin. 
Tears filled her blue eyes. ‘“‘Papa hasn’t 
a bit of pride in what I accomplish,”’ she 
told her children plaintively. “You'd 
think by this time he’d appreciate what 
women are doing; our tremendous and 
selfless enthusiasm in our work ——”’ 

“‘T’m learning,”’ came from behind Paw- 
sey’s paper. ‘‘You’ll find my poor mas- 
culine viewpoint in the essay of Mr. 
Maeterlinck on Women—opening para- 
graph.” 

His wife sniffed and crossed the room 
with a suspicious eye on him. The set of 
Maeterlinck, retained because its blue 
binding matched the new color scheme and 





because Maeterlinck was a modern intel- 
lectual—no old, out-of-date stuff—stood 
on the table between bronze book ends. 
The paragraph was easy to find. The dele- 
gate read it aloud: ‘‘‘In these domains 
also are the laws unknown. . . 

She dropped the book on the table and 
ran, weeping, to her bedroom. Poor ex- 
hausted delegate, overstrained, relaxed 
after a week of excitement, bereft of the 
atmosphere of mutual admiration that 
had enveloped her and returned to that 
country in which a prophet hath no honor, 
the unappreciative family circle, her un- 
strung nerves gave way in tears. The 
family, however, was used to these let- 
downs after conventions. And they had 
long since discovered that what in them 
was irritation, in mother was nerve ex- 
haustion. 


NN filled the hot-water bottle and put it 
at her mother’s feet, and Linda bathed 
the flushed forehead with cologne. 
Grandma went to her room and read. Bob 
came and sat on the edge of the bed and 
jollied his mother back to good humor, 
though she sobbed out a little plaint first. 
Nothing like these occasions when the 
family is contrite, as any sufferer from 
hysteria knows, to bring up things one 
would like to have different. ‘‘Bob has al- 
ways b-been my comfort. I gave him his 
d-dress suit two years ago so I could have 
an escort to m-my evening affairs because 
your father hates them so. And now Bob- 
bie’s off every night d-dancing with girls.” 
‘Not on your life,” said Bob stoutly. 
“No use for girls.” 

“Where do you go then, Bobbie?’’ She 
stroked his hand as he sat on the bed be- 
side her. She adored her son. 

“Oh, just bum around,” answered Bob 
vaguely. And she mustn’t forget his eve- 
ning job at the movies. But he promised 
to take her to the next concert of the 
Bartholdy Musical Society, for which she 
had subscription tickets; and Linda, onthe 
other side of the bed with the cologne bot- 
tle, promised to be one of the program 
girls—her mother’s dream. Even Pawsey, 
thoroughly ashamed of his heartlessness, 
sneaked in and asked if a fur coat was 
really what she wanted for Christmas. 


‘Ts delegate went to sleep content- 
edly. . . . She would wear her new 
black-and-gold at the Bartholdy, and 
Linda would be the prettiest program 
daughter there. The program girls were 
to wear white and silver, with silver rib- 
bon in their hair. It was always so hard to 
get Linda to help out in her club affairs. 
She had good children. Bob was going to 
be a real comfort after he got past this 
restless age. Of course you couldn’t keep 
your clutches every minute on a young 
fellow of nineteen. And Linda was mak- 
ing an excellent match, without having 
put her mother to the least bit of effort or 
trouble, the way some mothers had to 
manage with marriageable daughters. 
She must begin to take Ann about some, 
to summer resorts; but Ann would prob- 
ably marry some worthy young man she 
met somewhere; it was just as well not 
to interfere in your girls’ lives. After 
grandma went, that eight thousand would 
make things easier for Henry, and he 
wouldn’t be so irritable and sarcastic. 
Poor Henry, he did have a good deal on 
his shoulders, with grandma and all. 
This side street was noisy at night and 
probably broke his rest; a corner apart- 
ment was not so desirable after all. As 
soon as she got rested up from the conven- 
tion she must see if she couldn’t find some- 


thing better. Henry and Ann were so daft . 


about the country, maybe they would like 
one of those places up on Jackson Heights 
that the Sunday papers advertised as 
having trees and tennis courts. She did so 
want to do the best for her dear family 
and not let any of them feel her club 
responsibilities interfered with their wel- 
fare; of course that was nearest her heart! 
A woman’s life was so full of conflicting 
duties these days. 


(Continued in the August Home Journal) 









Especially 


in hot weather— 


Use Sani-Flush. It keeps every part 


of the toilet clean. It gets down into 
the hidden, unhealthful trap and 
banishes all foul odors. 


Just sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the can, 
then flush. Gone is every stain, mark 
and incrustation! The toilet shines 
with cleanliness. 


Sani-Flush is a very necessary pre- 
caution—especially in summer. And 
a labor-saver too. Harmless to plumb- 
ing connections. You can scarcely get 
along without Sani-Flush. Keep it 
handy always! 


Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store; or send 25c for full-sized can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. oe 
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Canton, Ohio Bf 
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Soft, White Hands 
Need This Protection 


Women who think well-kept hands are impossible with 
continual dish washing are delighted with 


GOTTSCHALK’S 


METAL. SPONGE 


“The Modern "Dish Cloth” 


Unless you have actually used it you wouldn't believe 
this big ball of tiny metal coils, soft as lamb’s wool, 
could be such a wonderful benefit to your hands. But it 
is— because it removes grease and grime so quickly and 
with so little rubbing prolonged immersion of your hands 
in hot water is never necessary. Used 
with any soap and water, it cleans not 
only pots and pans, but silver, glassware 
and even your best china safely and thor- 
oughly. Will not rust, scratch or splinter, 
lasts a long time and costs 
less to use. Rinsing keeps it 
sweet and sanitary indef- 
initely. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you send us his name and 
25c and we will mail direct. 


METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
2726 N. Mascher St. Philadelphia, Pa. 















YOUNG 


ws. spring's hatch, fully grown. 

Guaranteed to learn to talk. My 
booklet, “Parrot Care,”’ explains 
simple secret of training good talk- 
ers, and why some parrots never 
talk. 10c or free with orders. Guar- 
anteed live delivery anywhere in 
U.S. Price $12.00, express prepaid. 
M.E.BOGLE, Importer, San Antonio, Texas 
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FREE A CHILD 


From tenements in congested East Side New York. 


Union Settlement has sent children to the country for 
31 years. 

Information that starts happiness for a child—and 
for yourself sent on request. 

A $15 Scholarship means 2 weeks of woods and lakes 
to a tenement child. Make checks payable to 

E. Stuart Peck, Treasurer, 237 East 104th Street, N. Y. C. 





Dr. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN, President. 
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Now a renowned cooking expert 
tells a new way to perfect baking results 


Orange Pie. A new favorite. 
Refreshing and delicate! The result 
of many tests in the Gold Medal 
Kitchen. Kitchen-tested recipes 
with Kitchen-tested Flour—perfect 
results always. 


Pleased! “1 have not used Gold Medal Kitchen-tested 
Flour very long, but I am certainly pleased with the results 
I am receiving. Mrs. J. A. McCurcnHeon, 

4005 Chambers St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Confidence! “1 am a rooter for Gold Medal Kitchen- 
tested Flour. It is so convenient to use the same flour for 
both bread and cakes and know that you will have per- 
fect results.” 

Mrs. Francis L. Connon, Brighton, Mass. 


It’s a Joy! “With Gold Medal Kitchen-tested Flour 
results are perfect and I am beginning to feel so sure of 
having things turn out successfully that baking is a joy.” 
Mrs. Appa L. Grar, 
97 Hancock St., Cambridge, Mass. 





GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR 


WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS 















WASHBURN'S 
GOLO MEDAL 


GUARANTEED 
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Last year alone, 300,000 grateful women 

wrote Betty Crocker about her *‘ Kitchen- 

test’ of flour and how tt has made their 
baking results more uniform 


I am sure that every woman, no matter 
how wonderful a cook, will be inter- 
ested in this new discovery in baking. 
A discovery that eliminates 50% of 
the cause of baking uncertainties— 
ends those heart-breaking moments 
when you want everything to be per- 
fect, only to have a prize recipe turn 
out a trifle heavy or soggy—sometimes 
a complete failure. 


Recently chemists and cooking experts, 
working together, found that flour is 
50% of the cause of baking failures. 


They discovered that while chemists’ 
tests might prove two batches of the 
same brand of flour exactly alike chemi- 
cally, these two batches might act en- 
tirely different in your oven—bring fine 
results in one case and spoil a good 
recipe another time. 


That is why we, sometime ago, inaugu- 
rated the now famous ‘‘Kitchen-test”’ 
for Gold Medal Flour. Every time one 
of our mills turns out a batch of flour, 
we bake cakes, pastries, biscuits, 
breads—everything—from this batch 
according to standard recipes. Unless 
each batch bakes to standard, the flour 
is sent back to be re-milled. 


This means one flour for all your bak- 
ing. Over 2,000,000 women now know 
there is no better flour for 
cakes and pastries. Why 
pay more? 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Last year we re-milled 
more than five million 
pounds of Gold Medal 
Flour. Our chemists re- 
ported it perfect, but it 
didn’t act right in our test 
kitchen ovens. 


So, today, every sack of Gold Medal 
Flour that comes into your home is 
“*Kitchen-tested’’ before you receive 
it. The words, ‘‘Kitchen-tested,’’ are 
stamped on the sack. 


We guarantee not only that Gold Medal 
is a light, fine, snow-white flour. We 
also guarantee that it will always act the 
same way in your oven. Your money 
refunded if it doesn’t. 


Special—for the South 
Gold Medal Flour (plain or self-rising) 


for our Southern trade is milled in the 
South at our Louisville mill. Every batch 
is ““Kitchen-tested’’ with Southern 
recipes before it goes to you. 


Special Offer 
**Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes 


Recipes we use in testing Gold Medal 
Flour are rapidly becoming recognized 
standards. We have printed these 
“*Kitchen-tested’’ Recipes on cards 
and filed them in neat wooden boxes. 
Handy for you in your kitchen. 


We will be glad to send you one of the 
new Gold Medal Home Service Rec- 
ipe Boxes, complete with recipes, for 
only $1.00 (less than this service actu- 
ally costs us). Twice as many recipes 
as in original box. Just send coupon 
with check, money order or plain dollar 
bill. This offer only good if you live 
in the United States. 


If you prefer to see first what the rec- 
ipes are like, we will be glad to send 
you selected samples, including Oranve 
Pie—FREE. 

Check and mail the coupon 

for whichever you desire. 











Send coupon now. A new delight gg“ 
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One view of the Gold Medal 

Kitchen where every batch 

of Gold Medal Flour is 

Kitchen-tested before it goes 
to you 


e Kitchen-tested 














awaits you. 
MISS BETTY CROCKER 

Gold Medal Flour 

Home Service Dept. : 
Dept. 281 Minneapolis, Minn. 
oO Enclosed find $1.00 for your box of ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested”’ Recipes. (It is understood that I may, at 
any time, send for new recipes free.) 
O Please send me selected samples of ‘‘Kitchen- 
tested’’ Recipes—FREE. 
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Comrsery Paper Mechanier 


Cases of imperfect 
feet per 1000 men 
examined 


CE 50-95 fa 90-16 
= "7-150 & 351-262 











In the black shaded states on this map, the Draft Board found that up 
to 25% of the men had serious foot troubles, chiefly because of heavy ill- 
Sitting shoes worn in childhood. In the light shaded states where chil- 
dren usually go barefoot or wear light, well-ventilated shoes, only 5% 


This test of 3,000 


to 10% were so crippled 


Pattering little feet 


3000 young men will 


show you how to start your children on 
the road to permanent foot health 


RAFT BOARDS during the 

Great War found over 300,000 

cases of serious foot defects among 
3,000,000 young men examined. 


And the percentage varied state by 
state according to the kind of shoes 
worn in childhood. In those states 
where heavy, ill-fitting shoes are most 
extensively worn in childhood, almost 
one-fourth of all the men had flat 
feet. In sections like the South where 
children go barefoot or wear very 
light shoes only five to ten per cent 
were so crippled. 


That is why so many specialists 
today are saying to mothers “Put 
your children in Keds.” Cuts, infec- 


The “SPORTSTER” 
A sturdy athletic-trim Keds model—built for 
hard wear. Comes in lace-to-toe style—white 
with black trim or brown with gray trim—both 
= mn models with gray soles 


They are not 


Keds 


tions, hookworm make going bare- 
foot too dangerous. Yet the doctors 
know that Keds give barefoot free- 
dom without its risks. 


Keds are a special brand of sturdy, 
snug-fitting sport and play shoes. Uppers 
are of light, strong canvas, scientifically 
shaped to give proper freedom and sup- 
port. Soles are of springy, durable rubber, 
with special Feltex inner soles to keep the 
feet cool and comfortable in the hottest 
weather. Keds usually cut dollars from 
the summer shoe bill. 


Be sure you get genuine Keds. They 
come in all popular styles—Prices $1.25 
to $4.50. They are made only by the 


United States Rubber Company 





The “MOCCASIN TYPE” 
A Keds “ Moccasin” type with the popular vul- 


canized crépe rubber sole. Attractive, snug- 
Sitting, comfortable—and built for hard wear 





Trade Mark Reg. we S. Pat. Off. 


unless the name Keds ts on the shoe 
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HE young woman of to- 

day has a serious corsetry 
problem that few people con- 
sider, least of all the young 
girl herself. 


She is sometimes conscious 
that she lacks the poise and 
charm of manner of her mother. 
Her elders, seeing only her 
glorious Youth and abounding 
vitality, are often as heedless 
as she about stooping shoul- 
ders and hollow chest. They 
think “‘she will grow out of it.” 


Perhaps. But will she grow 
into the loveliness that is her 
natural right? 


The Young Girl 
Should Have 
a “Figure Diagnosis” 


In the youthful figure the 
muscles are still exceedingly 
flexible and the lines of ‘the 
figure can be molded into un- 
loveliness as easily as into 
beauty.” Careless corsetry or 
faulty posture during these 
precious years of Youth may 
seriously impair health, as 
well as beauty, for all the 
later years of life. 


Only an expert, skilled in 
judging the lines of the figure, 








Sbencer 
orsets 
are never 
sold in 
stores 
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1O UT Pe: 


does not always have 


grace of figure! 


should decide what garment 
the young girl ought to wear. 
A careful study of her figure 
will be made, free of charge, 
by the Spencer Corsetiere. A 
full description of her figure 
lines and a careful analysis of 
her posture will then be sent 
to the Spencer Designers, who 
will design a garment to meet 
her individual needs. 


Spencer Service 


This corsetry service, based 
on a scientific study of the in- 
dividual figure, is solving the 
corsetry problem of thousands 
of young women in every part 
of our country today. The 
debutante, the college girl, 
the young woman entering 
business, the young wife, the 
mother, each has an individual 
problem in safeguarding her 
figure from fatigue and faulty 
posture. Her health, her beau- 
ty, her ultimate success in 
life, may depend upon a wise 
solution of this problem. 


The youthful, growing fig- 
ure must have a garment that 
permits complete freedom of 
movement and allows the fig- 
ure to develop into its natural 


SEND FOR FREE “FIGURE DIAGNOSIS” 


By special arrangement this coupon entitles you, as a reader of this magazine, to a com- 
plete study of your figure by the Spencer Corsetiere. There will be no charge for this service. 





THE BERGER BROTHERS CO. 


141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me the name of your nearest Corsetiere and 
have her make a free study of my figure needs. 


lines of beauty. Yet abdominal 
and back muscles should have 
friendly support to keep them 
in firm, healthful tone. 


The garment designed for 
her may be a lightly boned, 
flexible girdle, a cleverly cut 
one-piece garment, or Youth’s 
own mode—the Spencer-Band, 
but in any case it will be en- 
tirely comfortable and will 
preserve the natural grace 
that is the divine right of 
Youth. 


The Spencer Corsetiere 


Call the Spencer Corsetiere 
today. If you do not find her 
listed in your local telephone 
book under “Spencer Corset- 
iere,”’ send the coupon below. 
The Spencer “Figure Diag- 
nosis”” which she will make, 
will not obligate you in any 
way. 


Note: The Spencer Designing 
System creates flexible corsets, 
belts, Spencer-Alls, girdles, 
brassieres and surgical corsets 
—everything needed for style, 
comfort and support at prices 
you can afford. 

















































breil | SPENCER CORSETS 


EON Te ae Nias ae : re pao nee F - 
i CWe create a design especially for you 


Check the square to the right and we will tell you how 3 THE BERGER BROTHERS COMPANY : 141 DERBY AVENUE : NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
you may make $100 to $250 a month. We provide the LJ In Great Britain: SPENCER CORSETS; Ltd. . BRITANNIA ROAD . BANBURY, OXON., England 
: necessary training. © 1927, The Berger Bros. Co. 


Do you want to make money? 
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The Bride’s Orders 


HE COOK: What was I 
| sayin’ when you interrupted 
me? 

THE BRIDE: Something about 
someone going to the hospital. I 
think I’d like a clear soup. 

THE Cook: You have to take what’s 
comin’ to you, and there’s no good puttin’ 
things off. She’d oughter gone to the 
hospital last summer, but her sister come 
out from Ireland an’ —— 

THE BRIDE: That was nice. I thought 
I’d have a clear soup because —— 

THE Cook: She didn’t want her sister 
to find her in the hospital. 

THE BRIDE: Because my husband likes 
a clear soup better than —— 

THE Cook: And now the sister’s broke 
her leg, there’s only the two of ’em, so 
there’s no one to look after either of ’em. 

THE BRIDE: Oh, isn’t that terrible! 
We'll have some nice dessert. 

THE Cook: It’ll be in a plaster cast, 
and who’s to look after the children with 
the two of them -in the hospital? 

THE BRIDE: Oh, are there children? 
We'll have the chickens. 

THE Cook: There’s five of them. 

THE BRIDE: I should think two would 
be plenty. 

THE Cook: You're right; it takes a lot 
to feed ’em. 

THE BRIDE: We'll give them a salad. 

THE Cook: And on the top of that her 
brother gets killed. 

THE BRIDE: Oh, how awful! We 
shan’t want dinner before seven-thirty. 

THE Cook: If it’s your time there’s 
nothing to be done. 

THE BRIDE: Everything is settled, 
I think. 

THE Cook: Yes, it’s the will of God. 

THE BRIDE: And I'll get some candy 
and nuts. 

THE COOK: 
cousin. 

THE BRIDE: There’ll be-two extra for 
dinner. 

THE Cook: It might be worse. 

THE BRIDE::. It’s just my sister and her 
husband tonight. 

THE Cook: Is it tonight? 

THE BRIDE: That’s what I’ve been 
telling you. 

THE Cook: You'll have to be gettin’ 
your dinners at the club tonight. I’m 
goin’ to see my cousin at the hospital. 

THE BRIDE: Tonight? 

THE COOK: That’s what I’ve been tellin’ 
you. — BEATRICE HERFORD. 


That’s what I told my 


These Affectionate Daughters 


“TT WAS so sweet, the way the girls be- 

haved on the last Fourth of July,” 
remarked Mrs. Grover Cleveland Smith, 
wife of the president of the First, Second 
and Third National Bank and Union 
Trust Company of Jonesville. ‘You 
know, their father is an old-fashioned 
patriot; believes in reading the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Preamble to the 
Constitution, and Washington’s Farewell 
Address when he has occasion and also 
when he has no occasion. 

_“ The girls, of course, know how he is and 
simply wouldn’t think of hurting his feel- 
ings by driving off to the beach and letting 
him celebrate alone; and so the blessed 
things stayed around home nearly all day, 
putting off firecrackers with him, giggling 
and letting on they were scared, just like 
girls used to do back when McKinley was 
President. 

_ “They even ran off and stuck their 
fingers in their ears when daddy lighted 
the cannon crackers. We had a big holi- 
day dinner at noon and father was so 
pleased with the day that he criticized the 
neighbors freely for not staying at home 
and keeping the holiday in the good old- 
fashioned way. 

“The girls were game, all right. They 
put in most of the afternoon on the lawn, 
scampering around with punk. And they’re 





great big girls now, 
reading advanced lit- 
erature and knowing 
all about complexes. 
I heard Gertie say— 
she has named herself 
Deirdre, but we still 
call her Gertie in the 
family — that daddy 
had a civic and patri- 
otic fixation. 

“Well, along about 
five o’clock, daddy 
began to weaken and 
said he guessed he’d 
go upstairs and lie 
down. He hated to 
disappoint the girls, 
but he’d have to rest 
a little. Just as he 
went in the house, a 
big yellow sport tour- 
ing car with the top 
removed came along- 
side our curb and a 
pair of trousers and a 
sweater got out and 
asked the girls if 
they’d like to go to 
the country club for dinner and dancing. 

“Gertie came up to me on the porch 
and said, ‘Mamma, we’ve been patriotic 
all day. May we go out to the club and 
have a good time?’ 

“‘T didn’t have the heart to say no; and 
even if I had they probably would have 
gone anyhow. So I said yes, and Gertie 
kissed me and said, ‘Mamma, you break 
par as a parent.’ 

“‘Just then daddy called me from up- 
stairs to come and rub his back, so I didn’t 
have a chance to ask what she meant. 
When I told their father they had gone 


Butler: 
mice in the pantry anyways, Mrs. 
Nurich. I used the best cheese too.” 


Mrs. Nurich: 





JZ 





“T can’t seem to catch the 


“Cheese, Fames! 
How stupid! Bait the trap with 
caviar.” 


— be ~~ 
RN SS: 





Yes 





out for the evening 
he said he was mighty 
sorry he hadn’t been 
able to stay up and 
entertain them with 
the night fireworks, 
but his back had given 
out. I told him I 
thought that while 
the girls might feel 
bad for a while they’d 
get over it toward 
morning.” 
—McCREADY 
HUSTON. 


Grandfather's 
‘Radio 
HEN twelve has 
struck and sta- 
tions all 
Are sending forth 
their good-night 
call; 
When saxophones 
have ceased to sob 


And male quartets 
have quit the job, 


One station still is on the air, 
The old tall clock upon the stair. 
I listen in; it’s always there— 


“Tick—Tock.” 


No candy shop the right enjoys 
To call your hands the Tick Tock 


Boys; 


You have no jazz my nerves to fray, 
Nor speech on topics of the day; 
Your topics are of long ago, 

And what you say is calm and slow; 
Perhaps that’s why I love you so, 


Old clock! 
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Young Mother: “Henry! I believe baby has swallowed the little bell off his toy lamb!” 
Young Pop: “H’m-m! Shake him and see!” 





cAmong Those Present 


HEY pace alone the leafy 
aisles, 
Through woodland sun and 
shade. 
With ardent glances, tender smiles, 
The man regards the maid. 
With jackknife on a lordly tree 
Two hearts are deftly cut; 
Two lovers kiss in ecstasy, 
And no one sees them but— 


The director, his assistant, the camera- 
grinding crew, 

The producer with a party, a “‘location 
man”’ or two, 

The author of the story (such a celebrated 
name!) 

Some actors and some actresses, all favor- 
ites of fame, 

The men who do publicity, the husband of 
the star, 

Her manager, her mother, and the chauf- 
feur of her car. 


The scene’s a sumptuous bachelor den, 
With luxuries replete. 

The trysting time is half-past ten; 
The girl is indiscreet. 

What madness to have met him here! 
“Unlock that door. Oh, please!” 

Alas, no living soul is near, 
Of course excepting these— 


The director, his assistant, the camera- 
grinding crew, 

The producer with a party, a “‘location 
man’”’ or two. 

The author of the story (such a celebrated 
name!) 

Some actors and some actresses, all favor- 
ites of fame, 

The men who do publicity, the husband of 
the star, 

Her manager, her mother, and the chauf- 
feur of her car. 


The screen has lost its charm for me; 
Illusion fades away. 

There’s not the slightest privacy 
In any picture play. 

No desert isle, no arctic snow, 
No jungle is too far; 

I see the scene unfold and know 
Among those present are— 


The director, his assistant, the camera- 
grinding crew, 

The producer with a party, a “location 
man”’ or two. 

The author of the story (such a celebrated 
name!) 

Some actors and some actresses, all favor- 
ites of fame, 

The men who do publicity, the husband of 
the star, 

Her manager, her mother, and the chauf- 
feur of her car. 


— ARTHUR H. FOLWELL. 
Simpson Gets a Glimmer 


HEN Simpson bought his suburban 

place he was delighted with the broad 
lawns, the trees, the shrubs, the hedges 
and the garden; so he wasastonished when 
the first neighbor to call said he didn’t 
want to worry Simpson, but that nice little 
Norway maple was dying at the top and 
probably couldn’t be saved. Just as Simp- 
son was growing reconciled to losing the 
maple, the fellow next door came through 
the hedge: to say hello, and before he went 
home he had considered it an act of friend- 
ship to call Simpson’s attention to the 
three elms. He said he knew a tree surgeon 
who might be able to do something for 
them. 

Stepping off the lawn that evening 
while admiring the place, some friends dis- 
covered that moles were tunneling under 
the grass, and from that they reasoned 
that the roots of the shrubs probably had 
been gnawed. It was hard to get rid of 
moles; few owners had ever succeeded 
in doing it. There were ant hills in the 
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*“YOUR trip evidently did you a world of good. What happened?” 


“*Big specialist ordered me abroad to a water-cure place to drink water—lots of it— 


no medicine— just water. 


I drank gallons and gallons during the weeks I was there. 


Counting steamers, railroads, hotels and doctors, that water must have cost $10 a 


glass, but it was worth every penny. 
laughing at?” 


‘Laughing at the price you rich men pay for miracles. 


doctor ordered me to drink water, too. 


in my life.” 


It is a curious fact that some people 
cannot be made to realize the value of 
drinking water freely unless they pay 
a big price for it. Yet pure water— 
drunk as regularly at home as it is taken 
at the spas—will often produce health 
“miracles”. Nowadays good doctors 
agree that almost everybody, except 
those who need a specially selected 
diet, should drink water regularly— 
one glass before breakfast, one in the 
forenoon, one in the afternoon, one 
before going to bed, and one with each 
meal—six to eight glasses a day. 


The doctors say, also, that more than 
two-thirds of the weight of the body 
is water, that water forms the bulk of 
the blood, and that three quarts of 
water a day are needed for the body’s 
daily necessities. If the blood does 
not get the water it needs—either as a 
beverage or in food—it will absorb 
water from the tissues of the body and 
be overloaded with harmful waste 
products as well: 


Poisons, produced by our organs in the 


It worked miracles for me. 


Lots of it—8 glasses every day. 
to have my prescription filled straight from our own faucet. 


What are you 


While -you were away my 
Told me 
And I never felt better 


business of living, are eliminated largely 
by means of the water we drink. If 
too little is taken, they tend to remain 
in the body. 


This summer you probably will be 
motoring, hiking, or camping out in 
the country. Take care that the water 
you drink is pure. Sometimes those 
cool and inviting brooks, springs and 
old wells carry deadly typhoid germs. 


To be safe, before your 
summer trips begin, make 
an appointment with 
your doctor for inocula- 
tion against typhoid 
fever. It is a simple 
matter and gives immu- 
nity for a period of two 
or three years. 


To keep in the best 
physical trim at home or 
abroad, drink plenty of 
Nature's marvelous 
health-giver—pure 
water. 


SGeo 





oa retion 


Medical experts warn us that those who 
neglect to drink sufficient water will even- 
tually pay the penalty. Symptoms of di- 
gestive disturbance, headaches, muscular 
and neuralgic pains, dullness, inertia and 
intestinal stasis—may result from drinking 
too little water. 


Metropolitan Life statisticians report that 
while typhoid scourges have practically 


disappeared in large cities and in other 
places where the water supply is protected, 


aon. 


typhoid is still a menace in many rural 
areas and wherever the water becomes 
contaminated. 


Typhoid can be stamped out. 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
free booklet “The Conquest of 
Typhoid Fever”. 
yourself and your family from water which 
may be unsafe. 


pany’s 


gor 


Send for 


Learn how to protect 


HALEY FISKE, President. 07" 
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lawn, too; they said Simpson probably 
could take care of those himself. 

Simpson’s wife’s mother arrived the 
next day and discovered the California 
privet was dying. That left nothing on 
the grounds, so she had to continue her 
criticisms in the house. When Simpson 
bought the place he wondered how the 
owner could bring himself to let it go. He 
is beginning to understand now. 


The Writer Starts a Hard Day's 
Work 


9:00 A.M.—Informs wife he must not be 
disturbed this morning. 

9:15 A.M.—Is discovered immersed in 
morning paper. 

9:16 A.M.—Sneaks paper into study. 

9:45 A.M.—Finishes sporting page and 
listens to his conscience. 

9:46 A.M.— Writes“ Now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid 
of the party ’’ several times. 

9:48 A.M.—Inserts clean page in type- 


9:59 a.M.—Still staring at clean page. 
10:00 a.M.—Goes for glass of water. 
10:20 a.M.—Driven back into study by 

wife’s expression. 

10:40 A.M.—Writes two lines on clean 
page. Considers them. 

10:45 a.M.— Wishes he were fishing. 

10:46 A.M.— Wishes he were in Paris. 

11:05 A.M.—Pulls self together and inserts 
new page in typewriter. 

11:13 A.M.—Thinks of several telephone 
calls he might make. 

11:27 A.M.—Returns to study. Cleans 
type slugs on typewriter. 

11:40 a.M.—Inserts a fresh page. 

11:50 a.M.—Still staring at paper. 

12:10 p.mM.—Wife brings overdue gas bill. 

12:11 p.m.—Asks wife how he can be ex- 
pected to pay bills if his 
work is interrupted this 
way. 

12:13 p.m.—Wife retires, apologetic. 
Looks at watch and decides 
he’ll postpone further labor 
until after lunch. 





writer. —FREDERIC F. VAN DE WATER. 
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cA Special Word to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription 
has expired renew it at once, using the blank in- 
closed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 


A request for change of address must reach us at 
least 5 weeks before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect—6 weeks before, if you 
live on the Pacific Coast. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure 
to send this advance notice. With your new ad- 
dress be sure also to send us the old one, inclosing 
if possible your address label from a recent copy. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
the HomME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent 





promptly to insure receipt of the August issue 
before it is ‘sold out.’’ We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Subscribers should 
always use Postal or Express money orders or \ 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery j 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not 
received.] 


PHILADELPHIA: Independence Square 
New York: 366 Madison Avenue 
Cuicaco: 231 S. La Salle Street 
Detroit: 3044 W. Grand Boulevard 
CLEVELAND: 925 Euclid Avenue 
Boston: 30 State Street 
SAN FRANcIscO: 1 Montgomery Street 
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“LAMOUROUS SUMMER! Sunshine—surf—and 
(; —sky. The joy-of-living in every breath of 
thc racy salt air. The thrill of being part of 
the dramatic parade at this best known of 
Anerica’s shore resorts. . . . Such is the excitement of 
Atiantic City at the height of the season. 

Guests registered at the Ritz are distinctly of the smart 
world; accustomed to the utmost comfort and the last word 
in iuxury at the famous watering places here and abroad. 
Spiendid appointments and superb service at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel assure such visitors a perfect stay in Atlantic City. 

‘owels, naturally enough, merit much consideration at the 
Ritz. And the management chooses Cannon towels. Why? 
Because the guests like the good looks, the splendid quality, 
and the pleasure of using these fine towels. Because this 
hotel has found Cannon towels give excellent service and are 
thoroughly economical. Many more hotels all over the United 
States—internationally known for their handsome hospitality 

select Cannon towels for identical reasons. . . . These 
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CANNON > 


TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 
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The Ritz-Carlton Bath Towel 














housekeepers on a large scale know that from 
every viewpoint Cannon towels are the best buy. 

Towels are an important subject in the sum- 
mer, in a climate like ours! Plenty of fresh 
towels for the numerous baths every member of the family 
demands. Enough of these towels to meet all emergencies— 
late laundry or extra guests. Lots of big generous towels for 
swimming parties. All the towels you can possibly want in 
your camp on the river or lake, your place at the shore. .. . 
Since American women have discovered that they can well 
afford the luxury of having all the beautiful towels they need, 
bathing has become a real pleasure! Families are provided 
with more and finer towels, because Cannon towels are so 
reasonably priced. All kinds of towels and all sizes, plain or 
with colored borders. Bath mats and bath sheets too. Prices 
from 25c to $3.50. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 
New York City. 


Colors in Cannon towels and bath mats guaranteed absolutely 
color-fast. 
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Don’t wait till your tooth brush 


Start your. 
use of IPANA 


today! 


Brash your teeth and gums 
with i, twice a day for thirty 
days. You'll have cleaner, whiter 


teeth and firmer, healthier gums. 


7 ¥ of 


for the maxim of ‘‘an ounce of preven- 
tion, ' than the troubles so many people 
are having with their gums. 

For disorders of the gums are both prevalent 
and stubborn. And while pyorrhea, happily, 
is by no means the menace some people suppose, 
there can be no doubt that “‘pink tooth brush”’ 
is on the rise—and that afflictions which follow 
in its train are a source of concern to almost 
every family in the land! 


Y@ could hardly find a better case in point 


How our modern soft diet impairs 
the health of our gums 


According to the dental profession, our modern 
foods are at the root of these tooth troubles 
that arise in the gum structure. 


For our food is too soft, too easy to eat. It is 
delicious, yes—but it is refined and denatured, 
it lacks roughage and fibre. It pampers our 
gums and robs them of the quickening stimula- 
tion that coarser fare would yield. The gingival 
tissues lose their tone, they grow soft and weak. 
And ‘‘pink tooth brush”’ brings a warning of 
more serious troubles to come. 


How Ipana and massage 
offset the damage soft food does 


As any dentist will inform you, the simple de- 
vice of gum massage—with the brush or with 
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the fingers—will do much to prevent or correct 
these troubles. And even if your gums are 
sound today, the best assurance that they will 
stay in health lies in faithful daily care. 

This gentle frictionizing takes only a few 
moments night and morning, but it helps to 
restore the flagging circulation, to relieve 
the congestion, and to keep the gums in 
normal health. One famous specialist writes 
us, ‘‘I have long advocated the necessity of 
gum stimulation with the brush, and have 
seen the beneficial results in the mouths of 
my patients for many years.’’ 


And to make these good effects speedier 
and more permanent, thousands of dentists 
tell their patients to perform both the mas- 
sage and the regular brushings with Ipana 
Tooth Paste. For because of its content of 





Modern foods are delicious—true! But they deny our 
gums the healthful stimulation they need so much. 


IPANA Tooth Paste 





Kindly send me a trial tube Name 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
Enclosed is a two-cent stamp 
to cover partly the cost of 
packing and mailing. 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S-77, 73 West St., New York, N. Y. 
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“shows pink” 





To guard the health 
of your gums there is no more 
effective measure than to mas- 


Ipana Tooth Paste. And all 


the while you will enjoy a 


sage them twice a day with \ 


new sense of oral cleanliness. H 


ziratol, an antiseptic and hemostatic known 
and used by dentists for many years, Ipana has 
the power to aid in toning and strengthening 
the gums, and inrendering them firm, sound and | 
more resistant to infection. This property of 
Ipana is, perhaps, the chief reason for the strong 
professional support it has always enjoyed. 


Make a full-tube trial of Ipana 


The coupon in the corner will bring you a ten- | 


day tube—enough to acquaint you with Ipana’s | 


delicious flavor and its remarkable power to 
keep your teeth white and brilliant. Indced, 
thousands use it for these virtues alone. 






Ba 2s ead 


But the full-size tube from the drug store, q 


providing more than a hundred brushirgs, 
makes a fairer and more thorough test oi its | 
good effects on your gums. So give Ipana the 
full 30 days’ trial it should have, and see if you, 


too, do not decide that it is the tooth paste you 0 


wish to use for life. 
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Shoulder of Lamb—ready to be roasted 
with fresh vegetables in a rich, wonder- 
ful combination—Lamb Roast, Maitre 
d’hdtel—a dish which has a character- 
istic French blended flavor. The shoul- 
der, blade bone removed, is one of the 
less expensive cuts of lamb that offers 
endless possibilities for easy, ‘‘something 
different’’ dishes. The ten new Swift 
recipe cards, which will be sent free, give 
you this and other lamb recipes. 


_ Adapted from famous French recipes 


—these delicious new meat dishes 
| So inexpensive and easy to make! 


T IS the French—those thrifty master cooks 

—who have learned how to get the most en- 

joyment out of meats! How to cook to per- 
fection the familiar steaks, chops and roasts! 
How to make, out of the less familiar cuts of 
meat, the most wonderful variety of dishes— 
dishes so rich and tempting you would never 
guess how little they cost! 


American women, always alert for new ideas, 
are learning to adapt these famous French 
methods to their own uses. 


And now they are varying their menus 
with more and more of these delicious yet 
€coi:omical dishes. Savory meats en casserole; 
mess and vegetables in rich, wonderful pot- 
pourri, pot roasts with their matchless brown 
gra.ies; stuffed meats; and many others 
€qu«ily delicious. 





Lamb Roast, Maitre d’Hétel—ready to be served. The 
recipe for this dish—made from the less familiar 
shoulder cut—is given in the ten new Swift recipe 
cards, with other lamb recipes just as interesting. 


New recipe cards FREE— 
interesting secrets of meat cookery 
In response to this interest in meat dishes, 
Swift & Company has made up for you a set of 


new recipe cards, ‘‘ Tempting New Meat Dishes 
Adapted from the French.’’. Here are ten new 


Free! These ten valuable Lamb Recipe Cards, “‘ Tempting 
New Meat Dishes Adapted from the French,” and the Help- 
ful Lamb Chart. Just mail the coupon now and they will be 

sent you at once—a part of Swift Service. 








Lamb Roll—your family will enjoy it 
in delicious roasts that may be varied 
from the ordinary in all sorts of inter- 
esting ways. This less known cut is the 
boned, rolled forequarter. You can or- 
der any weight you want. There are 
several ways of cooking it described in 
the ten new Swift Lamb Recipe Cards. 





Home Economics Department 
Swift & Company, Chicago 








Please send me free of charge your special new 
Lamb Recipe Cards, ‘‘ Tempting New Meat 
Dishes Adapted from the French,” and your 
Lamb Chart. 
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ways to serve lamb—in appetizing, thrifty 
dishes that embody the most prized secrets of 
French cookery. In addition, Swift’s meat 
charts will show you just how to buy the vari- 
ous cuts of meat. Many housewives have gained 
new pleasure and profit from marketing by 
using the information in these graphic charts. 


And these recipe cards and meat charts are 
free—a part of Swift Service. Our 400 branch 
houses and our great fleet of refrigerator cars 
help us to supply you with the choicest fresh 
meat wherever you live. But our desire is 
broader than this! We wish also to help you get 
the most enjoyment out of Swift meats. 


That is why these new recipe cards on lamb 
cookery are offered you. To get them, and the 
lamb chart, simply mail the coupon today. 


Swift & Company 








Lamb Shank —delicious for roasts, 
ragouts, soups, and casserole dishes. 


ma The Swift recipe cards tell just how to 


buy this little known cut and how to 
cook it to the best advantage. 


© S. & Co. 
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Anyone Can Now Create Artistic Room Effects 
Without Spending a Mint of Money 


Cn 
- ~~ 


The magic of color interestingly described 
in our free booklet by Anne Lewis Pierce 
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A New Edition 
of this 
Helpful Handbook 


New pictures, new suggestions 
and a practical color chart to 
help you plan room schemes in 
accordance with the rules of color 
harmony—these are the new 
features in the latest edition of 
“Color Magic in the Home.” 


This free booklet on home- 
beautifying by Anne Lewis Pierce 
has already helped thousands 
put new life, character and dis- 
tinction into their rooms without 
heavy spending. 

Let us send you a copy, free. 
Write Congoleum-Nairn Inc., 
1421 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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GOLD SEAL 







An Example of 
**Color Magic’’ 


A perfect instance, this 
bedroom, of the way to work 
out dainty, informal room 
effects. Brightly patterned 
hangings, upholstery and 
floor-covering—all happily 
balanced by a few touches 
of plain colors in some of 
the other furnishings. 


The rug with its scattered 
floral design on a mellow 
moiré field is one of the 
charming patterns now 
available in inexpensive, 
durable Congoleum Gold 
Seal Art-Rugs. It is the 
popular “KURDISTAN”’ de- 
sign —Congoleum Gold Seal 
Rug No. 560. 








T’S not merely the money you spend that 

makes a room attractive. Color and the 
way it is used add charm and personality to 
the simplest surroundings. 


No matter if a room seems almost hope- 
less, a few well-planned changes in the color- 
scheme, a few changes in arrangement and the 
room is rejuvenated. And even though you use 
inexpensive materials for bringing about these 
color-adjustments, the result is none the less 
harmonious and successful. 


How to build up truly artistic color-schemes 
is explained in the free handbook, Color Magic 
in the Home, by Anne Pierce. And the charm- 
ing patterns in Gold Seal Art-Rugs offer you a 


Shown below is 
the “HOLLAND” 
* Design—No. 594 








GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
WET CLOTH 


ee 


Like many other popular articles, 
Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs have a 
host of imitators. But you can readily tell 
the genuine by the Gold Seal Guarantee 
pasted on the face of the pattern. 

For your own protection, insist that this 
Gold Seal appear on the rugs you buy. 
Then you are sure of getting the quality 
and durability that have made Gold Seal 
Art-Rugs the outstanding floor-covering 
value of America! 

Ne 
x 
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most satisfying and inexpensive means of im- 
proving rooms handicapped by the depressing 
presence of dull, worn floor-covering. 


Let Gold Seal Art-Rugs freshen up your 
room schemes. Every type of rug-pattern is 
available. And the easy-to-clean surface of this 
durable, flat-lying floor-covering is a daily 
comfort to women who do their own work. 


At today’s very low prices Gold Seal Rugs 
are a bigger floor-covering bargain than ever. 
See the patterns. Sizes up to 9 x 15 feet. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Atlanta Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janeiro 


In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Below is shown 
the “KASHMIR” 
Design—No. 562 
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ART-RuGs 


Insist that the Gold Seal appear on the rugs you buy! 
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